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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE bill for the exclusion of the Chinese, which 
was rushed through Congress with such indeco- 
rous haste, because of the exigencies of the campaign 
in California, placed the President in a perplexing 
position. If he vetoed it, the provisions for their 
exclusion by the treaty having been set aside by the 
course of Congress, the ports would be open to 
Chinamen; if he signed the bill, he made the Nation 
responsible for the affront which the action of Con- 
gress had needlessly put upon a friendly power, 
and to the possibly serious detriment of our Chinese 
trade, for, as was said with pardonable exaggeration 
by the New York “ Herald :” 

“Neither Lord Salisbury nor Prince Bismarck nor 
any of the English or German statesmen now striving so 
earnestly for influence in China could have drawn a 
measure so well calculated to advance German and 
British interests in that Empire.” 

The latest correspondence from Pekin indicated 
that China was favorably considering and would 
very probably have agreed to the amendments to 
the Chinese exclusion treaty proposed in the Senate, 
but that when the news reached the Imperial 
Government that the Senate, the treaty-making 
power, did not even wait to see whether its proposed 
amendments were accepted or not, before embodying 
them in a law regardless of pending negotiations, 
the Imperial Government, naturally enough, re- 
jected the treaty. For this we had only ourselves 
to blame. It was the United States Government, 
by the heedless course of the Senate, which had 
broken off negotiations with China, and not China 
which had refused to accept proffered negotiations 
for the exclusion of the Chinese from the United 
States. Senator Sherman was clearly right in de- 
claring that the passage of such a bill under such 
circumstances was a distinctly unfriendly act, and 
China did perfectly right to regard it asa practical 
notification from us that treaty negotiations were 
at an end. 


* * 


* 

The President, being thus confronted with a most 
delicate task, has executed it by signing the exclusion 
bill, and at the same time sending to Congress a 
special message reviewing the history of our restric- 
tion laws and making suggestions as to how the new 
law may be modified so as to be more nearly in 
accord with the demands of international justice 
and courtesy. He begins by stating that the law of 
1882 suspending for ten years the immigration of 
Chinese laborers is being violated to such an extent 
that the courts in the Pacific States are now over- 
whelmed with the examination of cases of Chinese 
laborers who are charged with having entered our 
ports under fraudulent certificates to return, or seek- 
ing to establish by perjury the claim of prior resi- 
dence. This state of affairs and the intense race 
feelings aroused by the inroads of a class of laborers 
who cannot in any way be assimilated with our own 
have made evident the wisdom and the duty of more 
rigid exclusion. Since the attempt to accomplish 
this by treaty has failed, it is justifiable to accomplish 
it by legislation. At this point the President attempts 
to apologize for the indefensible action of Congress 
by treating China’s request for a re-examination of 


the matters covered by the treaty as an indefinite 
postponement and practical abandonment of the 
objects we have in view. ‘“ Nevertheless,” he con- 
tinues, “justice and fairness seem to require that 
some provision should be made under which such 
Chinese laborers as shall actually have embarked on 
their passage to the United States before the passage 
of the law, with certificates heretofore issued per- 
mitting them to return, shall be permitted to land.” 
And the President further urges that the defeat of 
the treaty does not relieve our nation from the obli- 
gation therein acknowledged to indemnify the 
Chinese subjects who suffered damage in the anti- 
Chinese riots. A dispatch from Washington states 
that the Pacific Coast Senators are displeased with 
the President’s message ; yet the duty to fulfill our 
contracts with former Chinese residents who are now 
on their way to our ports, and to indemnify others 
for the losses which it was a disgrace to our nation 
that they should have sustained, is one which an 
honorable nation cannot certainly think of repudiat- 

The New York “ Tribune” has been interviewing 
the ministers of this city, and reports them as 
warmly opposed to Governor Hill and warmly in 
favor of Warner Miller, and this distinctly on moral 
and religious grounds. Some of those who are 
known as in principle in favor of prohibition declare 
that in the present issue every temperance vote 
should be cast for the Republican candidate. “It 
seems impossible,” said the Rev. Dr. MacArthur, 
“in the present issue, that any intelligent patriot 
and Christian citizen can vote for the Prohibition 
party, when the issues are so distinctly drawn, and 
especially when such a candidate as Warner Miller 
is in the field. Every vote for the third party in 
this campaign is half a vote at least for Mr. Hill 
and the saloon. It is not too much to say that 
those who vote for the third party in this campaign 
are practically supporting the saloon, are virtually 
its friends and allies.” Among those who appar- 
ently share Dr. MacArthur's convictions are Mr. 
Eaton, of the Universalist Church ; Drs. McChesney 
and King, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
Drs. Howard Crosby, Charles H. Parkhurst, and 
John R. Paxton, of the Presbyterian Church ; Dr. 
Robert Collyer, of the Unitarian Church; Dr. S. H. 
Virgin, of the Congregational Church; and Drs. 
Rainsford, Rylance, and W. R. Huntington, of the 
Episcopal Church. The Christian Union concurs 
with these clergymen, and hopes that they represent 
the substantially unanimous sentiment of the Chris- 
tian churches. We reiterate what we have said 
before, that, in our judgment, it would have been both 
sound morals and wise policy for the Prohibitionists 
to have made no nomination this year for Governor 
in New York State, and to have left the battle be- 
tween the friends and the enemies of an unrestricted 
liquor traffic to be fought out on the lines formed by 
Mr. Hill on the one side and Warner Miller on the 
other. 


* * 
* 

The greeting to Mr. Blaine in New York City 
last Saturday amounted to a monster demonstration 
in spite of weather not favorable to an outside gath- 
ering. The difficulty of giving any accurate esti- 
mate of the numbers present is illustrated by the 
fact that while the “Times” and the “ Sun ” cen- 


sus takers estimate the attendance at 8,000, and 
the “ Herald” at 15,000, the “ Tribune” puts it at 
from 50,000 to 70,000. Mr. Blaine’s speech was 
a historical review of tariff legislation, his object be- 
ing to demonstrate that free trade had always brought 
with it distress, and a high tariff had always brought 
with it prosperity. Tothis general rule he concedes 
an apparent exception, in that the era from 1846 
to 1856 under free trade was one of great prosper- 
ity, but he attributes that prosperity to the Mexi- 
can War, the European revolutions, the discovery 
of gold, and the Crimean War, while the commercial 
disaster of 1857 he charges upon the free trade 
policy which had been pursued for the ten years 
preceding. Mr. Blaine concluded his historical sur- 
vey with the following summary of what he claimed 
to be “facts incontestably established :” 

“ First, that this country, under a low tariff, inviting 
sharp competition and large importations from abroad, 
has never prospered ; but every such attempt has ended 
in financial and industrial disaster, prostrating every 
interest, most of all the agricultural, and operating with- 
out exception with peculiar severity upon the wage- 
earners. 

“Second, that at no time in our century’s history has 
the United States ever recovered from the financial 
depression caused by a low tariff until a protective tar- 
iff was enacted to take its place. The tariff of 1824 
relieved the long suffering that followed from the too 
hasty lowering of duties in the tariff of 1816. The tar- 
iff of 1842 revived the country after the compromise and 
destructive tariff of 1833, and the tariff of 1861, still in 
force, and which Mr. Cleveland’s Administration is 
endeavoring to destroy, introduced a prosperous era 
after the tremendous convulsion of 1857, which was 
caused by the perfidiously enacted tariff of 1846. 

“ Third, that there never has been a time since Mr. 
Calhoun forced the Democratic party to submit to the 
control of Southern leaders, as it is now ingloriously sub- 
mitting to-day, that it did not, if in power, demand the 
repeal and destruction of a protective tariff, even when 
its efficient and beneficial action upon all the interests 
of the country was established and demonstrated beyond 
doubt or cavil.” 

It is not our province to discuss Mr. Blaine’s his- 
torical review. It must suffice to say that it is 
calm, unimpassioned, and effective, its text being 
General Harrison’s characterization of free-traders 
as “students of maxims and not of markets.” It 
ealls for and will require from the leaders of the 
opposite side a historical reply. Mr. Blaine’s cita- 
tions of Thomas Jefferson as an advocate of a pro- 
tective tariff, the abolition of internal taxes, and 
generous appropriations for “the improvement of 
roads, canals, rivers, education, and other great 
foundations of prosperity and union,” apparently 
marshals on his side of the pending question a states- 
man whose name has always carried weight with 


the Democracy. 


* * 


* 

At the same time that Mr. Blaine is arguing by 
implication, if not by direct statement, in favor of a 
continuance of a high tariff and an appropriation for 
public improvements, National education, and the 
like, as a means of disposing of the surplus, the Re- 
publican Committee in the Senate is drafting a 
bill to reduce customs duties and so to reduce the 
surplus. We have only newspaper reports as to the 
progress which this committee is making, but, so far 
as we can judge, if its report is brought before and 
approved by the Senate, the issue before the country 
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will become what Mr. Harrison says it is not—a con- 
flict between schedules. It is estimated that the pro- 
posed bill as it now stands in the committee will 
reduce taxes about $65,000,000, the largest reduc- 
tion being upon sugar. ‘The tobacco tax, it is said, 
will be retained substantially as now, and the repeal 
of the tax on alcohol limited to such as is used in 
manufactures and the mechanic arts. 

The publication of the extracts from the late 
Emperor Frederick’s diary continues to excite 
acrimonious discussion in Germany. Despite Bis- 
marck’s assertions that the most important state- 
ments are pure invention (accompanied by the 
curiously inconsistent demand that the publishers 
be prosecuted for revealing State secrets), the belief 
in the genuineness of the extracts seems general. 
The conclusion which is inevitable, if this belief is 
accepted, is that, not Bismarck, but the Crown 
Prince, was the prime mover in the great plan of 
the unification of Germany ; that the latter was the 
soul, the former only the hand, of the undertaking. 
How these extracts came to be published is a mys- 
tery. It was certainly not with the consent of the 
present Emperor or of the widow of Frederick. 
Professor Geffcken, of Strasburg, has been arrested 
on the charge of furnishing the extracts to the 
“ Rundschau,” and declares he had proper author- 
ity todo so. One Berlin paper asserts positively that 
the passages published have been compared with the 
text of the original and found to agree with it word 
for word. The opinion prevails that much of the 
matter was written by the late Emperor during his 
illness, and not at the times referred to; this might 
account for alleged inaccuracies in dates and minor 
facts. It is said that Bismarck believes that the 
diary was furnished indirectly by the English court. 
At all events, he allows himself to make a bitter 
attack on English influence in German affairs in his 
public utterances on the subject, going so far as to 
intimate that in the Franco-Prussian war the Crown 
Prince was not fully trusted with State secrets for 
fear-that they should reach the ears of the English 
diplomatists. This, and, indeed, all Bismarck’s talk 
and action, confirm the idea that he has been 
seriously disturbed by the incident; a policy of 
silence and apparent contempt would have far better 
served his purpose than the bursts of wrath and 
implied but savage attacks on the dead in which he 
has indulged. 

The prospect increases that the Liberal-Unionists, 


~ who occupy a political position in England some- 


what similar to that of the Independents in this 
country, will become merged in the Conservative 
party. There is, indeed, in the now clearly defined 
issue between the Conservative policy represented 
by Lord Salisbury, and the Liberal policy repre- 
rented by Mr. Gladstone, no room for a third party. 
The prospect that the Liberal-Unionists, who, under 
the leadership of that Whig leader, Lord Harting- 
ton, and that idiosyncratic, radical, and somewhat 
inconsequential leader, Mr. Chamberlain, have 
drawn off from the Liberal party, will ever return 
to it again as a body, grows increasingly less. At 
a political conference held last week a letter was 
read from Lord Hartington approving the legisla- 
tive course of the Unionist party in its antagonism 
to Home Rule, and an address was delivered by 
Mr. Chamberlain in which he explicitly declared 
that the healing of the rupture in the Liberal party 
was improbable, if not impossible, and in which 
Mr. Gladstone was condemned as an unstable and 
untrustworthy politician. None the less we think it is 
true that Home Rule for Ireland, if not a federated 
system including Home Rule for Scotland and 
Wales, is making steady progress in Great Britain. 
. 

The latest reports indicate that the Commission- 
ers have not succeeded in securing the assent of the 
necessary number of Sioux Indians to the Dawes 


alty and the purchase of the unallotted land of 
them by the Government at fifty cents an acre. It 
is said that representatives of the Sioux propose to 
come on to Washington to negotiate for better 
terms. What we have already said on this subject 
we repeat; namely, that the Government should 
pay an adequate and even liberal price for the lands 
which it purchases from the Indians ; a guardian 
should not haggle with the ward whose property he 
purchases. But, on the other hand, we must also 
say that the attempt in certain qugrters to preju- 
dice the people of the United States against this 
Commission, as though it were dealing with the 
Indians in a dishonorable manner, and employing 
“bulldozing” tactics to secure the assent of the 
Sioux to the proposed law, is wholly unjustifiable. 
The Commission is composed of men of the highest 
repute, two of whom have certainly proved their 
fidelity to the interests of the Indians by a lifelong 
service. ‘To warn the Sioux of that which every in- 
telligent and well-informed man knows to be true— 
namely, that the westward wave of civilization can- 
not much longer be stayed, and that if the Indians 
refuse this proposal they may find themselves over- 
borne and compelled to give up their lands at less 
advantageous terms—is not the bulldozing of an 
enemy, but the wise and faithful admonition of a 
friend. We believe that the best statesmanship in 
the East concurs with that in the West in insisting 
that, treaty or no treaty, the reservation must give 
place to civilization, and whether the Indian con- 
sents or no, the whole continent must be open to set- 
tlement by peaceful and industrious cultivators of 


the soil. 


The cordial welcome with which Mr. Oberly’s 
appointment as Indian Commissioner was received 
by the Lake Mohonk Conference, and the hope 
from his administration which it expressed, was 
justified by his past history. His tenure of office 
as Superintendent of Indian Schools was too brief 
to more than give indication that it was certain to 
be vigorous. Transferred to the Civil Service 
Commission, he proved himself there an experi- 
enced politician, with a full appreciation of the 
moral sense of the Nation, a laudable ambition to 
do good work, and a courage of his convictions in 
the face of political opposition. The announcement 
of the appointment of Mr. Albro as Superintendent 
of Indian Schools, following closely upon the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Oberly’s appointment as Indian 
Commissioner, augurs well for an improved school 
system, for Mr. Albro is a man of proved efficiency 
in the educational work of this State. It is meas- 
urably certain that Mr. Oberly will be the master, 
not the servant, of his subordinates, and that the 
influences which in the Indian Bureau have made its 
administration subservient to the Roman Catholic 
Church and to a particular faction in the Democratic 
party will not have the same power in the future as 
in the past. From all that we know of Mr. Oberly’s 
opinions we believe that they are in general har- 
mony with the Lake Mohonk platform reported 
elsewhere, and we look to see his influence exerted 
to secure from the Secretary of the Interior the 
submission to Congress of a plan for the compre- 
hensive education of the entire Indian population 
of school age in all that appertains to the secular 
side of our American civilization. We shall be 
greatly disappointed, too, if, in his dealing with the 
churches, he does not maintain a position of im- 
partiality as between the different denominations, 
and exhibit a spirit of cordial sympathy and co- 
operation with them all. 

The “ Andover Review ” for October greets the 
meeting of the American Board at Cleveland with 
an editorial on the “alleged prosperity of the 
Board,” which contains some figures which Congre- 
gationalists ought to reflect upon. These figures 
show that while the income of the American Board 
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for 1887-1888 was greater by $75,549 than for 
1886-1887, a comparison of receipts by periods of 
five years makes it appear that the American Board 
has not increased in the same ratio in which the 
Congregational churches have increased in mem- 
bership and in benevolent contributions. We quote: 


“The Annual Report will doubtless show many reason, 
for gratitude, but not, we think, the signs of ‘ great 
prosperity.’ If we turn back five years we find that the 
present receipts of the Board, from donations, are but 
31,248.99 in advance of what they were in 1883, 
although the churches increased in number from 3,936 
to 4,404, their membership from 387,619 to 457,584, 
and their benevolent contributions from $1,383,685 to 
$2,095,485. Looking still further, and marking the 
year 1878, we observe that in ten years the advance is 
but $23,765.22, although the number of churches has 
risen from 3,564 to 4,404, and that of members from 
365,595 to 457,584.” 

The contrast between the financial growth of the 
Presbyterian Board and the American Board since 
1878 is equally striking : 


1878. 1883. 1888, 
Presbyterian Board... $463,851.66 $655,588.19 $901,180.80 
American Board...... $482,204.73 $591,488.67 $666,239.34 


These figures are certainly ominous. Whether they 
indicate a general falling off in missionary activity 
in the Congregational churches, or a special deca- 
dence of interest in the American Board, and 
whether, if the latter be the case, that decadence is 
due to the policy of the Board or to the discussions 
to which that policy has given rise, are questions 
on which different readers will entertain different 
opinions. But the fact is apparently indisputable, 
and is one that demands serious consideration from 


pastors and churches. 


* * 
* 


The claim frequently made that gambling on the 
exchanges steadies prices is certainly little short of 
ridiculous. As a New York broker recently pu. it, 
“ When securities are converted into footballs for 
gamblers to play with, they are pretty certain to be 
either too high or too low.” What is true of se- 
curities is true of farming produce, as was _illus- 
trated last week in the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Wheat, which a few weeks ago had been depressed 
from ninety-one to seventy-eight cents a bushel by 
one set of gamblers, was last week forced up to $2 
by a single speculator who had bought up more 
“September” wheat thancould possibly be delivered 
in Chicago before the expiration of the month. 
Those who had agreed to sell to him at moderate 
prices were forced to buy of him at the last named 
figure in order to fulfill their contracts to him. Of 
course no wheat changed hands; Mr. Hutchinson, 
the broker, simply pocketed the difference between 
the price at which he had agreed to buy and that at 
which he was willing to sell. His settlements at the 
Clearing House showed a daily profit of from 
$100,000 to $150,000 for nearly three weeks, on 
Thursday of last week amounted to $675,000, and 
on Friday and Saturday reached still higher figures. 
Instead of enjoying his victory, the papers report 
him as almost furious in his indignation against the 
brokers who denounced him as a robber. This is 
perhaps the most colossal deal since Jay Gould 
cornered the Chicago & Northwestern stock and 
“was induced” to part with stock at 250 to those 
who had agreed to sell to him at 80. 

* * 
* 

The School Board of Boston has, by a vote of 14 
to 2, adhered to its former action excluding from the 
text-books to be used in the schools Swinton’s 
“ Outlines of the World’s History,” to which certain 
Catholics had taken exception on the ground of in- 
correct statements contained in it concerning the 
doctrine and practice of indulgences. This action 
is taken on the report of a committee, of which the 
Rev. Joseph T. Duryea is one, which declares that 
the statement objected to is misleading and the in- 
struction of the teacher founded upon it, who is said 
to have defined indulgence as “ a permission to com- 
mit sin,” is not and never was true. The com- 
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mittee report that the publishers’ attention was 
called tothe defect, but they failed to make a cor- 
rection, although advised by a competent Protestant 
scholar that the note could net be approved as 
sufficiently explicit. We cannot but think that it 
is a great misfortune that the issue between the 
hierarchy who are seeking to destroy our public 
school system and the public schools should have 
been raised in such a way as to confuse the issue 
and to strengthen the priesthood in their purpose 
to break down the school system. If a school sys- 
tem open to all classes is to be maintained upon this 
continent, especially if one is to be maintained 
which has in it compulsory features, it is absolutely 
indispensable that the school text-books shoul 
contain no statements to which any fair-minded 
critic can take exception on religious ground. 


* * 
* 


A proposition is before Congress for an investi- 
gation of the extent to which the arid lands of the 
West can be reclaimed by irrigation, and an appro- 
priation of $250,000 for this purpose is included in 
the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill. The plan 
proposed by Major Powell is certainly most ambi- 
tious and comprehensive. It contemplates the con- 
struction of huge reservoirs by means of dams near 
the head-waters of the principal streams draining 
the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains. From 
these reservoirs, which in some cases are to be in 
mountain cafions, water is to be drawn into canals 
and led through the high dry plains now only use- 
ful for grazing. Major Powell estimates that an 
arid area exceeding one-half the land now cultivated 
in the United States may by irrigation be adapted 
to agriculture. There are 150,000 %quare miles of 
this land, and it is estimated that its ultimate value, 
if successfully cultivated, would be nearly three 
billions of dollars. Although many attempts have 
been made to reclaim the arid lands of the West by 
means of artesian wells and the irrigating ditches 
which have proved of considerable local value, the 
present plan is certainly of unprecedented magnitude, 
Nor is this all. Major Powell believes it possible 
to make the lower Mississippi a comparatively 
docile stream, on the principle of early preven- 
tion rather than late remedy, by means of levees 
and similar works. ‘That is, as he has pointed out 
in a letter to the New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce, the cutting power of a stream is proportion- 
ate to the amount of earthy matter held in solution. 
If this be removed, the power of the river to cut 
new channels in time of flood is immensely lessened. 
Above its junction with the Missouri, the \, Missis- 
sippi is comparatively clear. The former’ stream 
washes down a vast quantity of earth from its upper 
channels. By the construction of reservoirs Major 
Powell holds that this matter could be retained, that 
the water allowed to escape would be freed from 
the larger amount of its burden, that the lower 
Mississippi would therefore largely lose its mis- 
chievous cutting power, and that the reservoirs 
would give some control of the river in times of 
flood, although there would still be the dangerous 
Hoods of the Ohio. On the principle that preven- 
tion is better than cure, this scheme, vast as it is, 
would seem to merit intelligent consideration, to 
which it is entitled, moreover, by Major Powell’s 
reputation and long experience in the explora- 


tion of our West. 


. * 


To the student of modern sociology both schemes 
have an interest of a peculiar character on account 
of their bearing on the land question. It would not 
be tolerable that the people of the United States 
should pay out of their own pocket the immense 
sums necessary to carry the first of these schemes 
into practical effect and yet give the pecuniary 
advantage of the outlay to the limited number of 
capitalists who would be certain in a very little 
while to own the now valueless plains which this 
process would make valuable. Whatever may be 


thought of Henry George's proposition that the land 
belongs to the community, not to individuals, and 
that its enhanced value should be the profit of the 
publie, not of the few who have been fortunate 
enough or wise enough to possess themselves of 
land in localities where its value is appreciating, it 
would be difticult for any one to frame an argument 
to justify a policy which would require fifty millions 
of people to make the expenditures necessary to 
reclaim bad lands and then give the lands, when 
reclaimed, to a few thousand private land-owners. If 
the United States is to reclaim these 150,000 square 
miles of territory, and convert a now worthless 
tract into one worth three billions of dollars, it must. 
retain the land which it will have in effect created, 
and beeome the landlord and take the rentals of so 
much of its soil as this, at all events. ‘This would 
give a good opportunity to try Henry George's phi- 
losophy on a somewhat large seale. The bearing 
of that philosophy on the scheme for reservoiring 
the waters of the Missouri, and on land values 
already in private possession, it is not quite so easy 


to estimate. 


* 
* 


GENERAL News.—Congress will probably adjourn 
about October 20; the Senate tariff bill was to be 
reported on Tuesday of this week. There has 
been a slight decrease in the number of yellow fever 
cases at Jacksonville and a decided improvement in 
the other places affected. There has been an 
uprising of blacks on the Zanzibar coast, and in an 
engagement with natives led by British officers three 
hundred of the insurgents were killed. Snow fell 
in England on Monday. Two more murders of 
women have taken place in London, near the White- 
chapel district, where four previous murders of a 
similar character took place; the attendant cireum- 
stances are of the most horrible kind ; intense excite- 
ment exists about the matter, and the police are freely 
blamed for their inefficiency in failing to discover 
the murderer, who is almost surely a maniac. 
A hurricane in the West Indies has done great 
damage. Another case of forgery on a large 
scale has come to light in this city. W. R. Foster, 
Jr., in his capacity as attorney for the Produce Ex- 
change Gratuity Fund, made fictitious mortgages 
to the extent of $193,000, and has disappeared. 


THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 
HE report of the Sixth Annual Lake Mohonk 


Conference, which will be found on another 
page, indicates a decided advance over previous 
Conferences. It is the distinctive merit of this 
gathering that, in dealing with the Indian question, 
it does not content itself with simply reaffirming 
what previous sessions have affirmed, but each year 
throws some new light on this problem, which has 
remained a problem so long largely because it never 
before received continuous consideration from men 
whose views were varied enough and whose general 
agreement was substantial enough to give at once 
breadth and cohesion to their conclusions. Those 
conclusions, as embodied in the platform of this 
year, are four in number : 

I. That the Indian ought to be protected by 
Federal courts, not left to the Indian Agent or the 
State courts for protection. 

II. That the United States Government ought at 
once to establish a comprehensive system of secular 
education for all Indian children of school age, to 
be maintained at Government expense and kept 
under Government control. 

III. That this,edueation should be compulsory ; 
but that the compulsion ought not to deny the 
Indians liberty to choose a private or religious 
school, provided it comes up to the Naticenal stand- 
ard. 

IV. That this duty of the Government to estab- 
lish such a system ought not to be made an excuse 
for discontinuing or lessening appropriations to 


— — 


religious schools, while its larger duty remains un- 
fulfilled. 

We desire to lay emphasis on the second of these 
propositions. 


There are less than 40,000~fndi 
children of sehool age on the Reservations. Less 
than five million dollars a year would suffice to put | 


all these children in the way of education for man- 
hood and self-support. But we spent $273,000,000 
in ten years, 1876—86—that is, $27,000,000 a year— 
to keep these Indians in pauperism and to fight 
them when they broke out of the Reservations. To 
make the Indians men will cost us $5,000,000 a 
year ; to keep them paupers costs us $27,000,000 a 
year. This is the economy of selfishness. 

We begin here and now an agitation for the estab- 
lishment, at National expense and under National 
control, of a system of education for the Indian race, 
comprehensive enough to inelude all children of 
school age, adequate to fit them for all the duties of 
civilized life and American citizenship. We eall on 
the East to second this demand because it is abso- 
lutely right and just—just to the Indian whose lands 
we have taken and whose funds we hold in trust; 


just to the West, on whom the Nation has no right — 


to throw either the burden of enduring a pauper 
population or that of educating them to manhood. 
And we call on the West to second this demand, not 
only because it is absolutely right and just, but also 
because, if it is suecessful, and such a system of educa- 
tion is carried out, in less than twenty-five years the 
great bulk of the Indian population will be law- 
abiding and self-supporting citizens, the menace to 
civilization by the Reservation will be ended, and 
the Indian problem, which means only perplexity to 
us in the East, but sometimes wars and sometimes 
rumors of wars to the people of the West, will be 
forever solved. 
What say our exchanges, East and West ? 


A SERMON FROM LIFE. 


HE sermons which the clergy preach on the 
dangers of making haste to be rich fall on 
unheeding ears. But every now and then life preaches 
a sermon on that topic which is so plain and so 
pungent that it would seem as though only very 
deaf ears could fail to listen to it and to heed it. 
And yet these warning events have become so com- 
mon, they follow each other with such monotonous 
frequency, they resemble each other so in the es- 
sence and spirit and even the form of the frauds per- 
petrated, that the community has well-nigh lost the 
capacity to be shocked or even surprised by them. 
It would indeed almost be more of a surprise to 
have a month pass by with no great fraud disclosed 
—no defalecation, no embezzlement, no shattered 
reputation and irretrievably ruined honor—than 
to have the thirty days bring forth almost any new 
form of theft veiled under the guise of a pseudo- 
The latest event of this 
description was one which constituted in New 
York City the week before last what is an already 
vanishing sensation. ‘The trusted confidential clerk 


commercial transaction. 


of a great firm of real estate lawyers takes advan- 
tage of his position to invent borrowers of money on 
real estate, to forge the mortgages and the legal 
certificates of record necessary to secure the money, 
to inveigle an apparently unsuspecting and innocent 
victim into an unconscious partnership with him in 
securing the money from the banks on the checks 
which the victims of his fraud have given to him 
for the imaginary lenders, and the indorsements on 
which have to be fabricated that the money may be 
obtained. Before the inevitable discovery comes he 
has stolen between two and three hundred thousand 
dollars, and now awaits a trial that can have but one 
result, and the exchange of a life of liberty for one 
in a prison cell, as he has already exchanged the 
social and commercial trust and honor with which 
he was regarded for the public ignominy which is 
the portion of one who has added the baseness of 
treachery to the meanness of theft. 
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Men who have started on such a career as this 
will not be checked in it by counsels in a newspaper, 
if, indeed, they will ever read them. But we may, 
without appearing to be guilty of pious and tedious 
moralizing, point out to our young readers, who can- 
not now. suspect their future selves of ever being 
guilty of such a crime,what is the source of all crimes 
of this description. It is the haste to be rich. An 
oceasional inventor, by a great discovery, renders 
such a service to the community that he may receive 
without dishonor to himself or injustice to others a 
great reward in a brief time. An occasional man 
of rare executive genius, a “captain of industry,” 
may develop such peculiar powers in creating work 
for men, and organizing them in productive forms 
of industry, that a very small tax paid by each em- 
ployee for the employment fund may quickly make 
him rich. But, for the most part, there is only one 
honest way to accumulate a fortune; namely, by 
productive industry and intelligent economy, by pro- 
ducing much and expending little. And this is 
always a long process. The man who allows him- 
self to make haste to be rich brings himself, by that 
very ambition, under temptations almost irresistible 
to make his money, not by producing it, but by taking 
it out of his neighbor’s pocket ; and that is always 
dishonest. The ambition to get something for noth- 
ing is the ambition of a thief. Cover his methods 
as he may with what garments of respectability 
ingenuity may devise, the purpose is always and 
essentially a dishonest purpose. Whether the agile 
youth with cat-like spring leaps on the bank counter, 
snatches a pile of $8,000, and flees with it down the 
street, or the skillful forger gives for the: $8,000 a 
forged and valueless mortgage, or the shrewd oper- 
ator leaves in exchange for the 38,000 a valueless 
stock or bond, the transaction is, in the purpose 
The law 
quickly punishes the first, with somewhat greater 
difficulty ferrets out the second, and is wholly 
balked in every endeavor to either thwart or visit 
with penalty the third. But the purpose in the 
breast of all three is the same—the purpose to get 
something for nothing, the purpose to get rich, not 
by producing wealth, but by transferring it from a 
neighbor’s pocket; and this is always a dishonest 
purpose. 

We enter into no wholesale condemnation of 
Wall Street. Wall Street is essential to modern 
trade and commerce. There is no form of industry 
which we could so ill afford to spare as the honest 
industry of Wall Street. If it could be blotted out 
of existence for a week by some convulsion, the 
country would be bankrupted and all the life-blood 
of the Nation would cease its circulation. We enter 
into no indiscriminate denunciation of speculation. 
All buying in the present to sell in the future has 
in it an element of speculation ; and such transac- 
tions are essential to modern commerce. The man 
who, having money or its equivalent—credit—buys 
in the spring, when the farmer needs the money, 
the farmer’s grain to be delivered in the fall, when 
the earth has given forth her crop, is, or may be, 
quite as valuable and efficient a factor in the feed- 
ing of the Nation as the farmer who raises the grain 
or the railroad corporation which transports it to 
the market. Nor do we attempt here to discriminate 
between that dealing in futures which is legitimate 
and that which is not. We only point to the 
tragic ending of Mr. Bedell’s brief experience in 
gambling, fraud, and forgery—fraud and forgery 
entered on in order to secure the funds for gam- 
bling—to interpret this lesson of life against the 
insidious danger of an ambition to make a fortune 
by a lucky hit or a short cut, an expeditious proc- 
ess of any kind, in lieu of the old-fashioned way 
of productive industry and careful economy. This 
ambition always breeds the purpose of getting 
something for nothing; the purpose to take money 
by shrewdness out of another's pocket, instead of 
making it by industry out of nature. And this 
purpose is always dishonest, in its essential nature, 


and leads always to personal dishonor and generally 
to public disgrace. 
Forewarned is forearmed. 


THE CRIMINAL CHARACTER. 


OW that men are beginning to realize jn ear- 
nest that they are their brothers’ keepers, it is 
time that a more careful study were made than has 
yet been attempted, not so much of methods of 
curing ills as of those secret causes whence those 
ills arise. The study of crime, for example, should 
be made, not by the philanthropic worker among 
criminals, though from the stores of his experience 
he will be able to produce many facts for the 
student’s use; the study should be a strictly scien- 
tific one, made by the men who make social science 
their peculiar field of work, and it should be a study 
of the criminal character, what constitutes it, and 
what are its causes, near and remote. Only when 
such a study has been thoroughly made can the 
work of the vast army of men and women who 
now concern themselves with the welfare of these 
weaker brethren be made definite and efficient; and 
they have a right, at this stage of scientific achieve- 
ment, to ask of science that this study be made. 

It does not in the least explain the criminal 
to-day that he has a bad heart. We all have that. 
“ But for the grace of God there goes John New- 
ton,”’ has been echoed in the conscience of many an 
honorable and exemplary man. “ We do not ex- 
pect the reformation of every prisoner—no, nor of 
every man!” cried Prison Chaplain Byers in the 
Conference of Charities: “a prisoner is a man like 
other men!” And it does not sufficiently account 
for him as a prisoner to say that his exceptional 
experiences grew out of that tendency to evil 
which he shares with all mankind. 

How much in the character of the criminal is to 
be set down to heredity it is for science to deter- 
mine. Although the criminal is by no means in- 
variably the offspring of the criminal, or even of the 
degraded classes, he is so in the vast majority of 
cases. The excessive fecundity of the lower types 
of humanity has been a subject of apprehension 
ever since the doctrine of heredity became estab- 
lished. Professor Farnam, in a late number of 
the “ Political Science Quarterly,” expressed grave 
fear that succeeding generations would be increasing- 
ly bred from these lower types. And although Mr. 
Carroll D. Wright’s careful study of statistics has 
made clear that the death rate of young children of 
this prolific class much further exceeds that of the 
better classes than does its birth rate, it is true, on 
the other hand, that, as civilization advances, the 
check of death becomes less effectual. Better 
drainage and other achievements of physical sci- 
ence do their part in prolonging the life of the 
unjust as well as of the just dwellers in tenement- 
houses ; and how far, this positive check to crime 
being removed, the criminal character is fostered 
it is for social science to ascertain, that an adequate 
preventive check may be devised. 

We need to be taught, too, how far heredity goes 
to account for the weak will and for the inability to 
be influenced by a consideration of the remote effects 
of conduct, which so markedly characterize the 
criminal character. No truth is more evident than 
that in the mind of the criminal remote contingencies 
always yield to near ones. This is the reason why, 
contrary to the popular belief and the penal theory, 
a prison experience has little deterrent effect. The 
criminal knows the remote result of crime to be 
punishment, but its immediate consequence is the 
gratification of a certain importunate desire, and the 
nearer consequence, however trivial, forbids all real- 
ization of the remoter consequence, however serious. 

We need to be taught, again, what it is in the 
criminal mind that renders it incapable of complex 
ratiocination. Dr. Felix Adler, in an argument for 
manual training, recently pointed out that the 
cardinal vices are characterized by crudeness of aim 


and simplicity of means. Thus aman who is hungry 
steals a loaf because he has not the power of com- 
plex thinking which impels the farmer to till the 
soil and wait patiently for its products. 

The direct influences which go to make up the 
criminal character should be carefully ascertained. 
Doubtless too large a place in this account has been 
given to intemperance, which is often rather a 
criminal effect of wretchedness of body and mind 
leading on, sometimes, to further crime, but by no 
means its initial cause. How far do external cir- 
cumstances affect character? “ A certain mixture of 
diet, hunger, and cold,” it has been said, “ will make 
a philosopher a thief.” This is only John Newton's 
remark in other words : how far is it true ? Through 
how many generations must physical wretchedness 
be perpetuated to develop, by itself alone, the 
criminal character ? 

Different theorists have, of course, their various 
theories ; what the world needs is to ascertain which 
of these are true, and how far. M. Louis Bertrand. 
for instance, in his valuable study, just published, of 
Le logement de Vouvrier et du pauvre en Belgique, 
attributes the major part of crime to bad lodgings. 
Perhaps when under this head are counted insuf- 
ficient diet, mental disquiet arising from bodily dis- 
comfort, and the suppression of the social instinct, 
inevitable in such lodgings, he is not so far wrong. 
The point is to ascertain how far he is right. 

Certain it is that he who considers the starvation 
of the social instinct has touched a vital point in 
the constitution of the criminal character; the 
criminal, of whatever grade, is an undeveloped so- 
cial animal. Colonel Gardner Tufts, whose suc- 
cessful conduct of the Reformatory at Concord 
entitles him to a hearing whenever the character of 
the criminal is in question, gives special prominence 
to the development of the social nature. “If any- 
thing is good for good men,” he has said, “ it is 
good for criminals ;”” and his experience in this line 
warrants the belief that if the criminal had had 
from the beginning those social advantages which 
good men enjoy, he might not have become a 
criminal. 

The most important and the most difficult branch 
of this study, one which the trained social scientist 
alone can pursue, is the question how far the slow 
development of economic and social science, lag 
ging so far behind the brilliant progress of physical 
science, has affected, and is likely still to affect, the 
criminal character. Certain it is that the present 
complicated state of the labor question, with its 
attendant increase of crime, is largely to be laid to 
this score. The rapid increase of physical comfort, 
through discovery, invention, and cheaper produc- 
tion, has not been overtaken by economic knowledge, 
and all society, consequently, is in a state of rest- 
lessness and disquietude. Nothing reconciles a 
man to law-breaking like the belief, however ill 
founded, that he has not had his rights. Would 
that belief, now so prevalent, be done away with, 
with a more advanced state of economic knowl- 
edge ? 

How would it be if our civil and criminal laws, 
instead of being relics of barbarism, as they are, 
founded on the principle of retribution, were revised 
and remodeled in accordance with the existing state 
of enlightenment? Our system of arrest, and our 
police system generally, go far to foster crime; our 
jails are crime schools, and the penalties for minor 
offenses are of a nature to invite the repetition of 
the offense. What would be the effect if the pub- 
lic mind should change from its present pagan atti- 
tude, hating the sinner but disregarding the sin; 
were to become Christianized in this regard ? What 
would be the effect if the Christian Church were to 
turn its attention to this subject, making the condi- 
tion of the criminal the subject of its pulpit teach- 
ings, and the 60,000 convicts in our prisons and re- 
formatories the subject of its public prayers ? 

“The object of dealing with criminals,” said 
Colonel Tufts to the Conference of Charities, “ is 
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to discontinue them as criminals.” As far as 
the prison official is concerned, he was right. 
But the duty of the social scientist lies deeper: not 
the discontinuance but the prevention of the crim- 
inal is his task, and the challenge lies with him to 
take it up. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


F it were true that “good Americans when they die 
go to Paris,” I should desire not to be a good Amer- 
ican. For I do not like Paris. I do not like it as well 
as I did as I saw it under Emperor Napoleon IIL, 
twenty years ago. Perhaps my maturer judgment does 
not agree with my more youthful enthusiasm. Perhaps 
I see more deeply into the life and am less deceived by 
the illusive appearances. Perhaps the city is not as well 
kept under the Republic as under the Emperor. How- 
ever that may be, it seems ill-kempt and careless. The 
daylight has come upon it, and its theatrical elegance 
looks less elegant by daylight. Its eyes are a trifle 
weak and watery, not to say bloodshot, and its hair 
disheveled, and its garments a trifle the worse for its 
long pleasuring. The Revolution has Jeft some marks 
of its destructive fury, but it is not these that mark the 
difference between Paris of 1870 and Paris of 1888. 
The Champs Elysées is still a beautiful drive, and the 
Are de Triomphe a beautiful arch, and the shops of the 
Palais Royal still beckon you to examine, if not to pur- 
chase from, their innumerable knickknackeries, and the 
boulevards are still ringing with merriment every 
evening, and most of all on Sunday evening. The stores 
are brighter than London stores ; and the churches and 
palaces are not encrusted with soot, as are the churches 
and palaces of London. Perhaps the streets are cleaner 
than London streets, and they are certainly better 
paved than New York streets. But they are not the 
polished streets they seemed to me to be twenty years 
ago, and the merriment in the Boulevard seems more 
forced, and the knickknackeries in the Palais Royal 
less genuine if not less glittering, and even the Are de 
Triomphe, when one looks through it and reads the his- 
tory which has been written since it was built, puts on 
a different guise, and where ambition before had writ- 
ten National Glory, history, with her disenchanting pen, 
has written National Degradation. The tomb of Na- 
poleon the Great is as beautiful, certainly, as ever, and 
as perfectly kept, but as the predatory guide rattles off 
his parrot-like description of its architectural features, 
for which he charges you three franes, you cannot for- 
get Sedan, and the burning of the Tuileries ; you can- 
not forget that the glory of the Napoleons is buried in 
the same tomb with that of the Bourbons; that the 
fate of the Napoleons, great though they both were in 
a measure, is as tragic as the fate of Louis XVL., little 
though he was ; that the splendor of the Louvre and 
Luxembourg is already as archaic as that of Versailles ; 
that the Bonapartists, like the Bourbons, always forget 
what they should remember, and remember what they 
should forget ; and that the worst enemies of France, 
the France of the present and past, are the descendants 
of those same Bourbons and Bonapartists and their 


diminishing adherents. 


* * 


Perhaps it was imagination, but it seemed to me that 
the last half-century of Parisian life had left its mark 
upon the faces of the people in the streets. Paris is a city 
given up to pleasure. Its business is to have a good 
time. Its motto is, Let us eat and drink, without even the 
sobriety cast upon that Epicurean maxim by the added 
reflection, For to-morrow we die. It lives out-of-doors ; 
is happy only when it is excited. There are few signs 
of homes, and no end of cafés and restaurants. And 
the customers of these cafés and restaurants are not 
content to eat and drink inside. The rooms within are 
deserted. The tables flow out upon the sidewalk, and 
Paris eats and drinks—especially drinks—where it can 
see and be seen. I suppose there are miles of sidewalk 
occupied half with drinkers looking at the promenaders, 
half with promenaders looking at the drinkers. Napo- 
leon III. expended, I believe, more money on the Grand 
Opera-House during the three or four years it was 
a-building than he spent during the same time on the 
entire educational system for the common people of all 
France. The fact is typical ; and it has left its fruit- 
age. You rarely see a cabby or a workman with a 
newspaper in his hand in Paris, as you do on every 
block in the morning hours in New York. On the 
other hand, you see on every corner in the evening 
faces that are unmistakably of men ennuied with 
pleasure, yet knowing no escape from its weariness. 


Everywhere one feels a lack of seriousness. This 
people, you say, are excited, but not in earnest. The 
very soldiers are slouchy in their gait and unerect in 
posture. A group of workingmen gather in the street 
and engage in discussion. There is abundance of ges- 
ticulation ; a sort of shallow passion animates them. 
You watch and wonder what they are going to do. 
But presently they melt away, having done nothing and 
resolved on nothing. After this happens two or three 
times, you watch them more narrowly, and are persuaded 
that a strong leader might easily turn this fire of shav- 
ings to any account he liked ; but he could use it only 
to kindle a conflagration ; it is not itself and cannot 
well become a conflagration." There is great crackle 
and but little heat. Boulanger occupies the next compart- 
ment to ours in the train in which we depart from Paris. 
A Parisian throng crowd about the car to see him. They 
peer in at the window ; dust it off with their blouses to 
get a better view ; point him out to each other ; laugh 
and chatter and stare, as they might at any curious 
object. But what spirit animates them? Is it admi- 
ration? No! They laugh and grin and chatter as 
would no crowd of people who were reverencing a hero. 
Is it inderision ? Hardly that. There is no animosity, 
no contempt even, hardly interest, only entertainment. 
And when the train starts and they set up a feeble 
cheer, it is a cheer only of curiosity ; there is certainly 
no hero worship in it, nor yet seriousness enough in it to 


make it the fitting expression of irony or disdain. 
* 


* 


This lack of seriousness seems to me to pervade all 
that in a three days’ glimpse I see of Paris life. It 
characterizes even the churches. On Sunday we wander 
into a Roman Catholic church or two, and I try to catch 
the spirit of the place and worship with the worshiper. 
But the spirit of the place is not contagious ; or, if it 
is,does not beget reverence or even serious-mindedness 
At the Notre Dame, the great democratic cathedral, at 
the Madeleine, the great autocratic church, it is the 
same. Now and again you see one poor woman before 
a shrine, absorbed in her devotions. One such I saw at 
St. Sulpice, going from one “station of the cross” to 
another, and reading at each one a certain prescribed 
ritual from her book, and seemingly oblivious of all 
about her. But that was very exceptional. Generally 
the worshiper was to be distinguished from the tourist 
only by his attitude. The one was kneeling, the other 
was not, but both were equally staring about the church. 
Even if the worshiper had a book, it did at best but 
divide very unevenly her attention—for the worshipers 
were mostly women—with what was going on about her. 
Devotion seemed, indeed, to me to be rendered difficult, 
if not impossible, by the action of the officials. In the 
Madeleine, for example, while the service was going on, 
and the priest, with his back tothe people, was presum- 
ably interceding for them before the altar—for no one 
could hear what he said—and the people were kneeling 
and presumably joining in the prayer, a pompous old 
beadle, in a gilt-laced coat and with a great cane like a 
drum-major’s staff, marched up and down the aisles, 
every now and then bringing his staff down on the 
stone pavement with a ring, as a reminder of his pres- 
ence, and after him marched a woman who collected 
from the worshipers two sous each for their chairs ; 
and the worshipers stopped their prayers and paid their 
money and received their change, and returned to their 
praying with as much air of reverence as characterizes 
the operations of amarket. We watched two funerals, 
one in each church. It was impossible to discern any 
semblance of sympathy, comfort, or, for that matter, of 
any deep sorrow to be comforted, in one of these funeral 
services, and only the latter was at all discernible in the 
other. Meanwhile, the other worshipers went on with 
their devotions in the same chureh and at the same 
time, dividing their attention between muttering their 
own prayers and watching the funeral ceremonial. One 
of the priests in the Madeleine, in the midst of the 
funeral service, took his snuff-box out of his pocket and 
took a pinch of snuff, meantime continuing to chant the 
ritual uninterrupted by the operation. But this little 
episode seemed in no way incongruous with the service, 
which was throughout rendered with all the regularity 
and sympathy of clock-work, monotonous intoning of 
other services by priests and altar boysat the altar, to the 
sprinkling of holy water by one of the acolytes from a 


brush, which after the first shake appeared to be per- | 


fectly dry. In truth, having attended the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral services in the great cathedrals of 
Antwerp and Cologne, and in the Notre Dame and the 
Madeleine of Paris, and having gone, not to stare nor 
to criticise, but with a real desire to worship, and with, 


I believe, some constitutional ability to enter into wor- 
ship that is real, though the form thereof be unusual or 
even distasteful to me, I record it here as my deliberate 
judgment that it is not the effect of these great cathe- 
drals and their elaborate service to produce reverent 
worship in the hearts of the congregation. I have seen 
more indications of real reverence, and ina single un- 
esthetic service, led by an uninteresting and unemotioual 
pastor, in a bare and barren lonely New England meet- 
ing-house, than in all the Roman Catholic cathedral 
services in Belgium, Germany, and France put to- 
gether. 
* 

Inall this Iam giving impressions of - Paris as the 
tourist sees it. And I do not forget that the tourist sees 
only the Paris of the hotels and cafés and sidewalks and 
show churches. There must be another Paris ; a Paris 
of earnest patriots and devoted Christians ; a Paris of 
home stayers and home lovers ; a Paris which in past 
ages gave the world a Fénélon and in the present century 
gave the world a Pressensé. This Paris is awakening 
and gathering strength ; and this Paris the sight-seer 
does not see. I am told that the Minister of Instrue- 
tion has a great admiration for the American system of 
common schools, and is bending every energy to intro- 
duce it into France. I am told that Huguenotism is a 
rising power in France, that Protestantism—an indige- 
nous French Protestantism—is battling bravely against 
Romanism and atheism, the two extremes that meet in 
a common though undeliberate alliance. We saw a little 
indication of this France of spiritual earnestness in the 
MecAll mission. We attended two of their meetings, 
one in the afternoon, one in the evening. The halls 
were bare and unattractive ; ritual there was none ; the 
organ in each was a reed instrument ; there was no 
choir ; the hymnal was a sort of French Moody and 
Sankey hymnal ; the tunes seemed to me unmelodious 
and unattractive. But the halls were both well filled ; 
at the evening service the room was packed with an 
audience of the poorer classes. I could but very im- 
perfectly follow the preachers ; but could do so suf- 
ficiently to get the drift of their remarks. The after- 
noon preacher contrasted the kingdom of the world with 
the kingdom of God in a way that reminded me of 
Count Tolstoi’s famous chapter on the same theme 
The evening preacher set himself to enforce the truth 
that we know the unseen. He was interrupted by a 
skeptic in the audience, and silenced him with vigor. 
“Can you see sickness? What color is it? Can 
you smell it? What odor is it? Can you feel it? 
Is it hard or soft? Can you hear it? What sound 
does it make? Will you then say that your sick- 
ness is only an imagination?” The audience listened 
with rapt and eager attention. One young fellow, who 
sat near me, at the beginning of the sermon amused him- 
self by rolling up a cigarette nonchalantly, but he soon 
stuck it behind his ear, and listened with eager eyes and 
opened mouth. Both preachers pursued a conversa- 
tional method ; were familiar, even colloquial. But 
both seemed to me more in touch with their audience 
than the few niission speakers I have chanced to hear 
in America ; to understand their audience better ; and 
to be less conventional, less “ preachy,” more vital, 
more fresh. And in both audiences men predominated 
—especially in the evening. And I said to myself as I 
came away, Why cannot America find the men to do 
a like work, in a like spirit and with like results ? 
Latcus. 


—_— 


THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE annual conference on Indian affairs was 

held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of 
last week, with a large attendance of persons thor- 
oughly interested in the matters under discussion. 
After a hearty welcome from Mr. A. K. Smiley, 
the conference was organized by electing General 
Clinton B. Fisk Chairman, and Messrs. J. W. Davis. 
J. C. Kinney, and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows Secre- 
taries. On motion it was voted that a committee of 
seven should be appointed by the Chair, whose duty 
it should be to watch the progress of the debate 
and formulate a platform to be adopted by the 
Conference. 

General Fisk was to have read a paper on the 
history of the progress in Indian matters for the 
past twenty years, but was prevented by ill health. 
General Whittlesey was therefore asked to give a 
twenty minutes’ sketch of the work that had been 
accomplished, his position as Secretary of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners having given him a 
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wider knowledge of Indian affairs. He thought 
there had been constant progress since the inaugu- 
ration of General Grant’s “ peace policy,” especially 
in the direction of honesty in the dealings between 
Indian agents and the people. Fraud is now almost 
unknown. ‘The supplies which are bought and 
furnished to the Indians are purchased under care- 
ful supervision, and are dispensed as they should be. 
There is also great improvement in the character of 
the officers of government. Meantime, the Indians 
have been learning self-support, so that now not 
only in the Indian Territory among the civilized 
tribes, but among many others, there are large num- 
bers who support themselves entirely. The work 
of allotting land in severalty goes on slowly 
from lack _of appropriations. There has been 
great progress in education. Twenty years ago 
few Indian children had any instruction. Now 
nearly one-third of the children of school age are 
in schools of some kind, and the amount of money 
appropriated for educational work by the Govern- 
ment has increased from about thirty thousand to 
twelve hundred thousand dollars. 

The educational problem was then taken as the 
subject of the day, and a paper was read by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, of which the following is a synopsis. 


ADDRESS BY THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


“The Indian problem is three problems—land, law, 
and education. The first two have been put in the way 
of solution. But nothing has yet been done toward the 
solution of the educational problem, the most impor- 
tant of the three. The object of this paper is to set 
before the Conference the outlines of a possible eduea- 
tional system, from the discussion of which may be 
evolved a plan worthy to be presented to the country 
for adoption. 

“ At present we have no system of Indian education. 
Individuals and societies are doing work in_ special 
localities. “The Government is doing some work under 
teachers whom it appoints. In other instances the 
Government and the churches have entered into a quasi- 
partnership. Under this method the churches natu- 
rally compete for appropriations. In the year closing 
June, 1886, out of fifty religious schools supported in 
part by Government and in part by religious societies, 
thirty-eight were under Roman Catholic control—a fact 
rather to the discredit of the Protestants than of the 
Roman Catholics. At present a minority of Indian 
children are taught more or less feebly the rudiments 
of civilization, and then drift back to the Reservation 
to forget what they have learned and relapse into 
barbarism. What the country should do is to substitute 
for these fragmentary efforts a system which shall 
secure within a generation the education of all Indian 
children within the United States in the essentials of 
civilization. Propositions looking to this result are : 

“1. The United States Government must assume the 
work of equipping for civilized industry and intelligent 
citizenship the entire mass of Indian population now 
under, say, eighteen. We have no right to throw this 
burden on the locality in which the Indian tribe happens 
to be, or upon the churches. The edueation of the 
wards of the Nation is a duty imposed upon the Nation 
itself. The churches have all they can do in their own 
specitie work ; and they are relatively poor, while the 
(;overnment is so rich that it does not know what to do 
with its surplus. The Government owes, under treaty 


- obligations, thousands of dollars to Indian tribes for 


schools promised and never established. It will soon 
have in its hands, from the sale of Indian lands, mill- 
ions of dollars belonging to the Indians, and which can- 
not be spent so advantageously for them as in education. 

«9. The edneation of Indian children must be made 
compulsory. The right of government to interfere 
between parent and child must be exercised with great 
eaution ; but a barbaric and ignorant father has no right 
to keep his child in barbarism and ignorance. 

«“%. Government should assume the entire responsi- 
yility for the primary and secular education of all Indian 
pupils. Contract schools should be passed over either 
to the entire control of the Government which maintains 
them, or to the entire maintenance of, the church or 
society which controls them. Government should 
administer all the moneys which Government appropri- 
ates. The only legitimate form of contract school is 
that in which the school is wholly controlled by private 
enterprise, and the Government sends pupils to it and 
pays for their tuition as any other patron might do. 
In the work of primary education, the Government 
should give all that is necessary to equip the Indian 
child for civilized life. It should teach him the English 
language ; so much of arithmetic and of the arts and 
sciences as would enable him to enter on the struggle of 
life with a fair chance of success ; methods of industry 
as well as forms of expression ; and those great funda- 
mental ethical principles without which society is im- 
possible. 

“4. If Government would do this, the churches, re- 
leased from a burden that ought never to have been laid 
upon them, could devote their energies to the twofold 
work of the higher ethical and spiritual culture of the 
Indians, and the establishment of normal schools where 
Indian teachers might be prepared to become the edu- 
cators of their own people. If Hampton and Carlisle, 
and the Christian churches everywhere, could devote 
their educational labors to educating educators, the re- 
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lations between the churches and the Government would 
be made harmonious, and the problem of religious edu- 
cation be greatly simplified. 

“This plan would have the support of the people of 
the far West, because it would take from them a bur- 
den which never ought to have been laid upon them ; it 
would have the support of the philanthropists of the 
East, the support of the press, al of the national con- 
science. Three years ago this Conference agreed that 
the reservation system ought to be abolished, the In- 
dians given their lands in severalty, and the unallotted 
land opened to actual settlers. Then it was asserted 
that this was impracticable. But the press adopted the 
Lake Mohonk platform, and Congress and the Admin- 
istration followed the leadership of the press and the 
Conference. If this fall the friends of the Indian 
assembled at Lake Mohonk can agree upon an eduea- 
tional system as absolutely just as the land reform on 
which they then agreed, they can depend on the press 
and the public conscience for their allies, and on the 
ultimate acceptance of their conclusions.” 


THE GENERAL DISCUSSION, 


A long discussion followed, which, like most dis- 
cussions, was rather diffuse and wandering, though 
some excellent points were made. Colonel E. L. 
Dudley, of Boston, who for some years was Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs in the Southwestern 
Territories, heartily approved of the scheme pro- 
posed by Dr. Abbott. Dr. Ellinwood was not pre- 
pared to take the same ground with Dr. Abbott 
in reference to primary instruction and contract 
schools, neither did he have much hope of ever 
seeing the management of Indian affairs divorced 
from politics. Mr. Smiley thought there might be 
a practical difficulty in carrying out Dr. Abbott's 
plan with reference to appropriations for earrying 
on the work, unless trust funds were created, the 
interest of which could be applied to educational 
purposes. General Charles H. Howard thought all 
energies should be bent toward securing some sys- 
tem of education, leaving details to be arranged 
hereafter. He had visited, as inspector, twenty- 
three agencies, and there was absolutely nothing 
done systematically. There is no standard for the 
teachers. They are not examined as to their fitness 
for their work. And there is no provision of any 
kind for the great majority of Indian children. 

Miss Collins said the Indians would never 
be civilized by Government schools. If nothing 
but secular education were given them, they were 
better off as they used to be. Better have them 
with their old superstitions than to take them 
away and give nothing in their place in the way of 
religious instruction. ‘The Rev. Mr. Shelton empha- 
sized the same idea. Mrs. Quinton made three 
points: that we must create a public sentiment 
in favor of the Indian, showing that he is, even in 
his savage state, a great deal better than we have been 
apt to think; that nothing must be done which will 
in any way militate against what is being done for 
them now; that we must remember that what is 
right can be done, for all God's machinery is 
pledged to it. The Rev. Mr. Kendall hoped that 
Dr. Abbott’s scheme would be adopted by the Con- 
ference as expressing its sentiments. Mar. Austin 
Abbott brought out very strongly the thought that 
we cannot have even the beginnings of citizenship 
without the whole of religious liberty. That in- 
volves personal liberty to come, to go, to speak, to 
learn, to worship. He believed that proposition to 
be a legal and constitutional buttress to the scheme 
which had been presented. Mr. Painter thought it 
high time to consider the whole system under which 
the Indian had been placed. It has been an abso- 
lute despotism. He believed fully in the views 
presented by Dr. Abbott. Get a good system of 
educating the Indians, and there is a possibility of 
doing good work. Superintendent Draper was de- 
lighted with the fullness of the plan presented, but 
he wanted to ask why Dr. Abbott would leave nor- 
mal instruction to the churches, and how education 
could be compulsory so long as we treat with the 
Indians as independent nationalities. _Ex-Mayor 
Low, of Brooklyn, highly approved of Dr. Abbott’s 
suggested system because it seemsin complete har- 
mony with our American methods. The com- 
pulsory law in New York does not prevent children 
from going to parochial or private schools. It 
simply says that each child of a certain age must 
attend school a certain number of hours in a year. 
The same law may be applied throughout the country. 


A PRESENTATION. 


The event of the evening of the first day was the 
presentation to Mr. and Mrs. Smiley of a fine 
bronze bust of an Indian chief. The face of the 
Indian, while a thoroughly savage type, yet indi- 
cates an unusual thoughtfulness and force of char- 
acter, and, seeing the stern glance from under the 


heavy brows, one can readily imagine the wronged 
sense of manhood with which the legend credits 
him. The heavy matted locks falling over his 
shoulders have here and there a coarse braid among 
them, and are of a darker shade of bronze than the 
rugged features, and the crest of feathers decorating 
the head and the bit of blanket thrown across one 
shoulder are of another shade of bronze—the 
lightest of the three. The bust is a noble and ar- 
tistic production, which makes a vivid impression at 
the first glance, but a stronger and deeper one as it 
is studied more closely. It was presented by 
General Fisk, who spoke as follows: 


GENERAL FISK’S ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Mohonk Conference : 
The regular order of our business by common consent 
is for a few moments suspended, that we may take into 
our special confidential thought and speech our host and 
hostess, our much loved call honored friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert K. Smiley. Six times in suecession in the 
autumnal months of the passing years the gates of 
Mountain Lake Park and the portals of this matchless 
mountain home have swung wide open for the coming 
and hearty welcoming of the members of the Mohonk 
Conference. Hither, upon the invitation of these gen- 
erous hearts to generous hospitality, have annually 
thronged the best friends of the driven and scattered 
Indians within the limits of the American Union. From 
Mohonk have gone out the most potent influences that 
have moved national legislation and national adminis- 
tration in Indian affairs. 

A seore of years ago that marvelous man and 
greatest soldier of the century, whose lifted sword and 
waving crest led us to victory and a saved Union, was 
summoned by the Nation as a fit suecessor of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln to guide our affairs of state. His 
thorough knowledge of every public interest led him 
among the first thoughts of his slenbilituation tocarefully 
consider how best to promote the welfare of our long 
wronged, continually outraged brothers in red, who had 
been driven before the surging tide of civilization as it 
rolled onward from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and were 
even then turning backward, hither and _ thither, 
wherever, in mountain fastness or on the wide sweep of 
the prairie, might be found freedom from the white 
man’s greed, 

General Grant initiated a new order of things in 
Indian affairs. “Let us have peace,” said the great 
soldier, “and no more war with our Indian tribes.” 
The chief educational force leading up to this happy 
beginning had been the constant, uninterrupted pleadings 
of the Societies of Friends whose hearts had been beat- 
ing in sympathy with the wronged Indians through all 
the “century of dishonor.” General Grant gave prompt 
heed to their earnest personal appeals to him, and in- 
angurated what was and yet is the “peace policy ” in 
our relations to the Indians. Honorable dealing set 
aside the fraudulent methods long established. Fair 
play became the watchword. Homes, civilization, 
schools, and Christian churches began to take the place 
of the hunt, the camp-fire, the old superstitions and 
paganism. ‘This was termed the Quaker policy, both 
by those who recognized their good, strong hand in the 
movement, as well as by those who scoffed and held up 
the new order of things to derision, but the Quakers 
continued their good work “as the spirit moved them,” 
their zeal inereasing as the ery against their policy from 
scheming land-grabbers and disappointed Government 
contractors grew louder. A Quaker in the calm, 
smooth pathway of duty is a Quaker, but when once 
aroused by the ery of the slave or the victims of in- 
justice, then the Quaker becomes an earth-quaker, and 
shakes the very foundations of evil. The Quaker is 
frank, bold, and truthful. He believes there is no bond- 
age so abject as the fear to speak the truth ; that 

* They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scofting, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think.” 

Faithful among the most faithful to the American 
Indian have been these dear Friends, Albert and Eliza 
Similev, heads of the Mohonk band of the Shongum 
tribe, our hearty, happy host and hostess. 

Those are sincere words of thanks we here speak from 
year to yearin grateful acknowledgment of their generous 
deeds, which will be remembered while time with us en- 
dures. It has seemed wise and kindly to these your hon- 
ored and grateful guests now present, as also to many 
others whose convenience would not permit them to be 
present at this session of the Conference, that there should 
go from them to thee and thine some enduring testimonial 
of their regard for you, something upon which thou canst 
look in the coming years and upon which those who 
come after you may look and behold a token, though 
slight, of the large place you had in the hearts of the 
noble men and nobler women you have summoned to the 
Mohonk Conference. We bring this beautiful gift in 
bronze, this representation of the great Indian chief 
Sagonaquado, who in his time was the soul of honor. 


General Fisk then told the story of the noble red 
man whose image the artist had tried to reproduce 
in this beautiful work of art. This story is told in 
a poem which was also read, and which appears in 
another column. The presentation was then made 
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in the following words, which were echoed in the 
hearts of the assembly : 

“ Albert and Eliza, to me has been assigned, in behalf 
of many friends, to present you this gift with a hearty 
God bless you, and with pledge of our prayers that 
you may be a long, long time walking happily together 
down the slope of life’s sunset to the shores of the eter- 
nal sea, as together you climbed up the hills of morn.” 


Mr. Smiley responded in a few happy words, as 
did Mrs. Smiley also. The remainder of the even- 
ing was then devoted to the discussion on education 
among the Indians, Dr. Abbott closing and answer- 
ing questions and objections. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION. 


Thursday morning was given up to a study of the 
legal aspects of the Indian question. Professor J. 
B. Thayer opened with a clear-cut, telling paper, of 
which only a skeleton can be given. After a 
brief statement of the existing status of the 
tribal Indians on the reservations, and a renewal of 
the expression of his own individual opinion in 
fayor of a legislative measure which should immedi- 
ately absorb all Indians into one political and legal 
system, he proceeded to report in behalf of the 
Legal Committee appointed at the last Conference, 
consisting of himself and Messrs. Austin Abbott 
and Philip C. Garrett. He stated the facts relating 
to the preparation of the Indian Courts bill, its in- 
troduction into Congress, where it is still pending 
before a sub-committee of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and explained the provisions of the 
bill, the main features of which are the extension 
to the reservations of the laws of the State or Ter- 
ritory in which any reservation is situated. He also 
stated and explained the provisions of Senator Mor- 
gan’s bill for the establishment of Police Courts on 
the reservations, and strongly objected to its main 
provisions as inadequate and unsound. He then 
considered the main objections to the Committee's 
bill, and closed by expressing the hope that the 
Conference would adopt this bill and urge its accept- 
ance upon Congress and the country. 

Professor Thayer was followed by Mr. Austin 
Abbott in an address full of both wit and wisdom. 
He showed conclusively that the legislation next 
needed in behalf of the Indians is a bill which shall 
bridge the distance between the present condition of 
“lawlessness mitigated by arbitrary power” and 
“the point we wish to reach, the administration of 
human justice, civil and criminal, under the Ameri- 
ean system.” A brilliant discussion followed, not 
the least sparkling bit of which was a short speech 
by Miss Dawes, daughter of Senator Dawes. Great 
pleasure was excited in the Conference during the 
day by the announcement of the nomination of 
John H. Oberly as Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and of Mr. Albro as Superintendent of Indian Edu- 
cation. The evening was given up to miscellaneous 
work, the reading of various reports, and the nar- 
rations of the experience of missionaries from the 
field. Among the latter, Miss Collins, of Standing 
Rock, related some pathetic stories of her life there. 
The report of the legal work among the mission 
Indians was made by the Chairman, Mr. Davis. 
The attention drawn by Helen Hunt Jackson to 
these Indians invests them with an interest hardly 
second to any others, and the success which has 
met the efforts in their behalf is stimulating to all 
who are seeking justice for this race. The report 
detailed the victory in behalf of the Indians of the 
Sababa band, the appointment of F. D. Lewis as 
legal adviser to visit all parts of the field, the judg- 
ment in behalf of the Indians in regard to reducing 
the acreage which they hold, the allotment of land 
to an individual Indian for the first time in Cali- 
fornia, and various other matters of importance. 

On account of the necessary absence of General 
Fisk, the chair was occupied by Dr. William Hayes 
Ward on Friday. The chief business of the morn- 
ing was the adoption of a platform, after a brisk 
but amiable discussion. An additional plank was 
affixed inthe evening. A warm but perfectly good- 
natured debate preceded its adoption, but the final 
vote was unanimous. The following is the platform 
as adopted : 

THE PLATFORM. 

The Lake Mohonk Conference, at this its Sixth An- 
nual Conference, reaffirms the principles of justice and 
equal rights affirmed at previous sessions, and, in the 
name of the people of the United States, demands their 
application in better and more thoroughly organized 
systems of jurisprudence and education. 

"4. The Indian is not a foreigner ; the tribe is not a 
foreign nation. Whatever his past history may have 
been, the Indian now is, in point of fact, a member of 
this Nation, and as such must be amenable to its laws, 
subject to its jurisdiction and authority, and entitled to 
the privileges and prerogatives which belong to and are 


inherent in citizenship. Among these are the right to 
protection in the ownership of property, liberty in his 
industry, and the freedom of an open market for his 
productions. The land laws alrenhy passed recognize 
these his inherent and inalienable rights. It remains 
for the Nation to protect him in them by some adequate 
system of courts organized by and vested with the 
authority of the Federal Government, aud easily access- 
ible to the poorest, the least influential, and the most 
remote. 
dian cannot with either safety or justice be given over 
to the protection of State and local courts, which are 
often inaccessible and not always impartial, nor left to 
petty police tribunals organized by and dependent on 
the will of the Indian agent, tribunals essentially incon- 
sistent with the fundamental provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. The Conference gives its hearty approval to 
these essential principles of organized justice, and urges 
upon the favorable consideration of Congress the bill 
proposed by the Law Committee of this Conference, 
now pending in the United States Senate, or some other 
bill embodying these principles. 

2. Neither the land in severalty, nor law administered 
by competent courts, will suffice for the protection of 
the Indian. More fundamental than either is his edu- 
cation. The present ill-organized and unsystematic 
educational methods of the Government, the imperfee- 
tions of which have necessitated the labors of voluntary 
and philanthropic societies, should give place to a well- 
organized system of popular education, framed in ac- 
cordance with the principles of our American institu- 
tions, and competent to provide‘the entire Indian race 
with adequate education. It is the duty of the Federal 
Government to undertake at once the entire task of 
furnishing primary and secular education for all Indian 
children of school age on the reservations under Fed- 
eral control. It has no right to thrust this burden on the 
— populations in the midst of which the Indians 

appen to be located. It has no right to leave this bur- 
den to be carried by the churches and private philan- 
thropic societies which have taken it up only because 
the necessity was great and the neglect absolute. The 
cost of education is immeasurably es than the cost of 
war ; the expense of educating the Indian for self- 
support less - one-tenth the cost of keeping him in 
pauperism. We call upon the Department of the Inte- 
rior to inaugurate at once a thorough and comprehensive 
system, providing, at National expense, on principles anal- 
ogous to those which experience has incorporated in our 
public school system, for the education of all Indian chil- 
dren in its ward and eare, in all the elements of educa- 
tion essential to civilized life and good eitizenship—the 
use of the English language, the common industrial arts 
and sviences,the habits and proprieties of domestic life, 
and the ethical laws which andeaiie American civiliza- 
tion. We call upon Congress to provide at once, and 
by wholly adequate appropriation, the necessary funds 
for such a system, for buildings, teachers, inspectors, 
superintendents. And, in the name of the Christian and 
philanthropic people of the United States, and of the 
people of those Western States and Territories who 
rightly demand that the charge and burden of a pagan 
and pauper population shall no longer be thrown upon 
them, we pledge their cordial co-operation in such an 
effort to remove at once the National dishonor of sup- 

rting ignorant and barbaric peoples in the heart of a 

hristian civilizatiou, with only feeble and wholly inad- 
equate endeavors to bring them into harmony with a 
free and Christian civilization. 

3. This education should be compulsory ; but on those 
principles of compulsion which are recognized as legit- 
imate in the free commonwealths of the world. ‘The 
Indian child should be required to receive such education 
as will fit him for civilized life and for self-support 
therein, but his parents should be left at liberty to 
choose between the Goverument and the private school, 
so long as the private school furnishes the elements 
required by civilized life and conforms to a uniform 
standard prescribed by the Government and maintained 
in its ownschools. A uniform standard of qualification 
should be required of all teachers receiving appoint- 
ment, and should be enforced by rigid and impartial 
examinations. ‘The tenure of the teacher’s office should 
be permanent. Removals should be made only for in- 
efficiency, incompetency, or other unfitness. And the 
entire educational service, from the superintendents of 
schools to the primary teachers, should, in the interest 
of just administration and efficient work, be exempt 
from those changes and that instability of tenure which 
appertain to political and party appointments. 

4. In view of the great work which the Christian 
churches have done in the past in inaugurating and 
maintaining schools among the Indians, and of the 
essential importance of religious as distinguished from 
secular education, for their civil, political, and moral 
well-being, an element of education which, in the nature 
of the ease, the National Government cannot afford, the 
churches should be allowed the largest liberty, not, in- 
deed, to take away the responsibility from the Govern- 
ment in its legitimate sphere of educational work, but 
to supplement it, to the fullest extent in their power, by 
such schools, whether primary, normal, or theological, 
as are at the sole cost of the benevolent or missionary 
societies. And it is the deliberate judgment of this 


Conference that in the crisis of the Indian transitional 
movement the churches should arouse theinselves to the 
magnitude and emergency of the duty thus lait upon 
them in the providence of God. 

5. Nothing should be done to impair or weaken the 
agencies at present engaged in the work of Indian edu- 


During the present transition period, the In- | 


| cation. Every such agency should be encouraged and 


promoted, except as other and better agencies are pro- 
vided for the work. In particular, owing te the anom- 
alous condition of the liens and the faet that the 
Government is administering trust funds that belong to 
them, what is known as the “contract system ”—by 
which the Nation aids by appropriations private and 
missionary societies in the work of Indian education— 
ought to be maintained by a continuance of such aid, 
until the Government is prepared, with adequate 
buildings and competent teachers, to assume the entire 
work of secular education. In ne ease should the Goy- 
ernment establish schools to compete with private or 
chureh schools which are already doing a good work, 
so long as there are thousands of Indian children for 
whose education no provision is made. 


Resolutions were also passed increasing the Law 
Committee from three to five, so that the member- 
ship now stands: J. B. Thayer, Austin Abbott, 
Philip C. Garrett, Francis J. Stimson, and Herbert 
Welsh; forming an Executive Committee made up 
of Hon. A. K. Smiley, Mrs. A. S. Quinton, Dr. 
W. H. Ward, Mrs. Coolidge, Dr. Ellinwood, Miss 
A. L. Dawes, Mr. Houghton, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Mrs. A. K. Smiley, Dr. M. E. Gates, Dr. Kendall, 
amd Dr. M. E. Strieby ; an Edueational Committee, 
composed of President Gates, Superintendent Dra- 
per, President Rhodes, Mr. A. K. Smiley, and the 
Rev. F.G. Peabody ; and one urging upon the Gov- 
ernment the importance of allowing Indians entitled 
to rations the privilege of drawing, instead, farming 
utensils or live cattle. 

Several resolutions that were offered found their 
way no further than into the hands of the Executive 
Committee, where they must wait for the present. 

Among the papers and reports presented at this 
session was a brief but interesting one by Miss 
Anna L. Dawes, who acts as a “ bureau of informa- 
tion” for those anxious to help in Indian reform 
work but who are ignorant of methods. Her 
address is, care of Senator Dawes, Washington, D. 
C., and she will be glad to continue her work in 
this direction for the coming year. There were 
also reports on “ Indians in Canada,” on the extent 
of allotments, on * Home-building,” with accounts of 
money lent to Alaskan Indians for this purpose, on 
the number of Indian schools and pupils in the 
country. Letters were also read from Dakota 
missionaries and from Miss Alice C. Fletcher, full 
of suggestion. In fine, it was a live meeting, 
abounding in wise, practical measures, and, as 
usual, harmonious in spirit. But no newspaper 
report can give more than a hint of what was said 
and done. ‘Those who care to know of this in de- 
tail should subseribe for the printed proceedings. 
The more widely this volume is read, the sooner will 
a publie opinion be formed which shall compel the 
realization of many of the noble Mohonk ideals. 

| B. 

OLD CHURCH LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 

By T. J. Evans. 

HERE are few subjects more intensely interest- 
ing and instructive than the religious and 
ecclesiastical history of the Scottish nation. Differ- 
ing, like the character of the people, in almost every 
aspect from parallel history south of the Tweed, it 
recalls its own peculiar antecedents and possesses its 
own distinetive features, not a few of which, in 
certain districts, remain in every respect unchanged 
from the period of the Reformation to the present 
moment. In no country were the people more 
attached to the alluring ritual of the Church of Rome 
than the inhabitants of Scotland ; in no country was 
the work of the Reformation more rapid and more 
effectual. In England the preaching of Cranmer 
and Latimer found its first great results amongst 
the upper classes of society, the outgrowth gradually 
permeating downwards. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, the fervid exhortations of John Knox took 
their first effect on the multitude, the flame with its 
Pentecostal tongue rapidly ascending upwards until 
through the “ gentle ” Sir David Lindsay it reached 

the king on his throne. 

Like other purely Celtie nations, the Scotch have 
been characterized from the earliest ages by strong 
and oftentimes uncompromising religious suscepti- 
bilities. During that total eclipse of Christianity 
which cast its shadow over the world in medieval 
times, this devotianal feeling found its vent in gross 
superstitions and ‘in abject servility to ecclesiastical 
dictation of the most exacting character. In the 
post-Reformation period the same actuating influence 
took the form of the most rigid Calvinism, and 
impelled the acceptance of a form of chureh gov- 
ernment so stringent that it might well be deemed 
unendurable elsewhere, Of the peculiar character 
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of this old church life in Scotland, from the early 
portion of the seventeenth century to the beginning 
of the present, carefully avoiding disputations on 
creeds and doctrines, leagues and covenants, na- 
tional and solemn, it is the design of the writer of 
this brief paper to treat. 

At the Reformation, as is well known, Knox and 
his followers were bent on eradicating every trace 
of the old form of worship. “Pull down the 
rookeries,” they said, “‘ and the crows will be cer- 
tain to fly away.” Images were smashed ; altars 
were removed and burned. Glazed tiles of various 
hues bearing emblematical devices were torn out of 
the walls and floors and cast on the dunghill. The 
reaction against ritual and church ornamentation of 
every character became so intense that the kirk 


‘assumed an appearance not unlike a barn with a 


gallery and a loft ; occasionally also the chancel was 
transformed into a schoolroom. The pulpit was 
placed at the south wall, with the precentor’s desk 
immediately under it, the minister preaching with 
his face turned toward the north. A pew, or more 
properly a loft, might possibly be assigned to a 
neighboring patron or proprietor, and there may 
have been a few pews on the north and south walls 
below it, but for a considerable number of years 
there were no sittings at all. Some parishioners 
brought their own stools with them, and those who 
had none or who had come from a considerable dis- 
tance did without any such convenience and stood and 
knelt by turns. A minister at Maunchline, a rural 
parish in Dumfriesshire, wrote in 1703, bitterly com- 
plaining that no seat or pew had been provided 
even for himself or his family. Unseemly quarrels 
about desks and pews led eventually to the arrange- 
ment, subsequently common in all Scotch kirks, 
which provided that there must be pews sufficient 
to accommodate two-thirds of the “ examenable ” 
persons in the parish. Seats are now allotted by 
the sheriff of the county to the different heritors 
according to their rental. Improvements were ex- 
ceedingly slow-paced in those olden-time days, and 
were regarded with considerable suspicion. It was 
some time before every church had its clock, 
termed a “knock” in some old records, though a 
bell was deemed a necessary appendage from the 
earliest days. When the kirk itself was so rude 
and devoid of ornament. the manse of the minister 
could scarcely be expected to be over-luxurious. At 
Dalmellington, in Ayrshire, at the very end of the 
seventeenth century, it was considered sufficient to 
provide the minister with a building thirty-six feet 
in length and fourteen feet in width, having a par- 
tition wall and four “ fire rooms,” two above and 
two below. Manses were thatched and not slated 
or tiled in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and instead of a wooden flooring, the interior was 
generally flagged or paved. ‘The churchyard was 
as little cared for as the kirk and the manse. It was 
almost altogether uninclosed, and became by turns 
a pasture ground for * beasties’’ and a playground 
for boys. 

In the times immediately following the Reforma- 
tion some parishes had a reader in addition to the 
minister ; the former read portions of Scripture and 
parochial announcements, and the latter followed 
with preaching and extempore prayer. In 1580, 
however, the General Assembly ruled that no more 
readers should be appointed, though it is evident 
that they were employed for more than half a cent- 
ury afterward. The celebrated Westminster As- 
sembly recognized no officers in the kirk but those 
of Pastor, Doctor, Ruling Elder, and Deacon, and 
the reading of the Bible was confined to the first 
two. The custom of reading out every line of the 
psalm which the congregation were invited to sing, 
dates from the time when many shepherds and 
farmers were like the brothers of Gawain and 
could not read a line. Those long sermons to which 
King Charles II. was so reluctantly obliged to listen, 
and under which so many generations of lairds and 
farmers have dozed peacefully since the battle of 
Dunbar, are of very old date indeed. Two centu- 
ries ago kirk services began at nine o’clock A.M. 
instead of the now orthodox hour of noon. The 
services sometimes lasted seven or eight hours, of 
which one hour was taken up by the sermon. Some 
ministers were in the habit of sticking to one par- 
ticular text for six or eight Sundays in succession. 
One divine spent nearly one year and seven months 
over eight verses of a psalm. Another was severely 
criticised by his own parishioners for changing his 
text too often and not raising a sufficient number of 
heads. Scott was not merely humorous but accu- 
rate when he represents one of his preachers as 
arresting the attention of the Covenanters at Drum- 


clog with a discourse which had nine heads, each 


garnished with seven uses of application. Nothing, 
however, could have exceeded the patience of the 
Presbytery of Ayr. The preacher or preachers of 
this respected body selected the First Epistle of St. 
James for a text. This series of sermons com- 
menced on the 28th of October, 1766, and came to 
an end in the beginning of 1792. After this the 
First Epistle of St. Peter was selected, but, the Pres- 
bytery record reaching only to 1796, it is impossible 
to say when the second series came to a close. Hour- 
glasses were in use in the kirk for a considerable 
period ; Macaulay speaks of one being placed by the 
side of Bishop Burnet while preaching. The ap- 
proaches to the Holy Table were very jealously 
guarded. No one could be admitted as a commu- 
nicant unless he received a “ token” from the minis- 
ter. Sometimes these tickets were made of leather 
and sometimes of lead. It was a grievous offense 
to present a coin instead of a token, or to come to 
the table without one, or to obtain it clandestinely. 
At the present day throughout Scotland cards are 
previously given by the minister to each intending 
communicant, and if a member of a congregation 
presents himself after an interval, he is required 
to justify and explain his previous abstention before 
he is admitted. 

The discipline of the kirk and the duties of the 
Kirk Sessions are of the most important character. 
The Sessions is composed of Elders, the ministers 
and those who exercise authority in the church 
being called Ruling Elders. It is very frequently 
most difficult to say where the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Kirk Sessions ended and where that 
of the civil magistrate began. Drunkenness, pro- 
fane swearing, neglect of public worship, the slander 
of one’s neighbor, unseemly or scandalous conduct 
at fairs and races, keeping late hours at an alehouse. 
heresy, incontinence, and various other matters, all 
came under the cognizance of the elders. But crimes 
as well as sins were not beyond the range of this 
semi-ecclesiastical tribunal. Men and women 
were “delated” for stealing coals from _ the 
minister’s close, for abstracting a hive of bees 


‘from the garden of a _ cooper, for “lifting” a 


pig from a sty, and for stealing poultry. In one 
instance a case of manslaughter was inquired into, 
when the offender confessed before the Presbytery 
the unnatural murder of his cousin german, one 
John Campbell. After showing signs of repentance, 
and appearing in sackcloth in his own parish kirk 
and also in half a dozen neighboring parishes, the 
man seems to have been pardoned. Very possibly, 
however, the murder amounted to nothing more than 
a sudden street brawl in which one irate cousin hit 
another rather too hard a blow. Ruling Elders 
seem to have been no respecter of persons. In 
1649 the civil dignitaries of the town of Mauchline, 
including the Baillie, the Treasurer, and the Clerk, 
were cited before the Sessions for enlisting a man 
as a soldier on the Lord’s Day. The case was 
deemed so grave as to need a reference to the Pres- 
bytery, and after further inquiry and voluminous 
correspondence the offenders were severely rebuked 
by the minister, and narrowly escaped being com- 
pelled to sit on the stool of repentance. Though 
some high authorities held that civil penalties could 
only be inflicted by the magistrates, the Elders in 
the seventeenth century seem to have found no 
difficulty in carrying out their award. Public re- 
bukes in the presence of the entire congregation 
were carried out in three ways. Sometimes the 
offender stood up in his own seat, made his con- 
fession, and received his reprimand. Sometimes he 
was called in front of the pulpit. For greater 
offenses he was compelled to stand on the stool of 
repentance, which was not, as might be imagined, a 
high, three-legged stool, but seems to have been an 
ordinary pew situated in a more conspicuous position 
than the others. With the repentance stool was fre- 
quently coupled the double ignominy of appearance in 
sackcloth or a white sheet. The jyouggs or breggan 
or the bradzane were far more irksome. They were 
iron collars fixed in a pillar outside the church or in 
the outer wall, and they were fastened round the 
necks of heinous offenders for some hours before the 
bell summoned the congregation to service. Other 
punishments were fines which were imposed for the 
use of the poor. One form of inquisition was 
suited to the age, and could scarcely be deemed 
unnecessary or useless. New-comers, especially 
those who came to reside in a parish for limited 
periods, were regularly put to the test and examined 
as to the character they bore in their last places of 
abode. Even persons of position and family were 
not exempted from this ordeal. In all sentences 
infiicted on obdurate and unrepenting individuals, 
a difference was observed hetween the greater and 


the less excommunication. The former meant 
absolute suspension from the communion table ; 
the later, down to the period of the Revolution, in- 
volved severe civil penalties, and after that period, 
though rarely inflicted, were still no light matter. 
That the Scottish people could for so long a period 
have tamely submitted to so galling a yoke as 
that of the Kirk Sessions seems most singular. 
The advocates of civil and religious freedom, as 
well as of personal liberty, may not unaptly com- 
pare that singular Protestant institution with the 
Spanish Inquisition, and may well congratulate free 
and independent citizens that such vexatious inter- 
ference is at an end. Possibly, at the same time, 
such discipline may not have been altogether out of 
place when dealing with rude men, coarse manners, 
and a thoroughly lax magisterial authority. It 
must be remembered, also, that at this period there 
was but little communication between one part of 
Scotland and another, and no public press to guide 
or concentrate public opinion on the existence of 
these scandals, which must have demoralized the 
community more than the perpetration of a hundred 
petty thefts. Nor have these olden-time customs 
altogether died out. Within the last few years the 
officials of a certain kirk thought it necessary to call 
for an explanation from a party of tourists in the 
highlands as to an alleged fishing for trout by one 
of their number on the Sabbath. The explanation 
was that the act was that of a benighted Saxon, 
who possibly ignorantly thought, like Callum Beg in 
7 Waverley,” that “Sunday seldom came aboon the 
ass.”’ 

Before closing this necessarily brief paper it will 
be imperative briefly to aliude to the relief of 
the poor—a duty considered in Scotland to apper- 
tain specially to the church. It was not until 1845 
that this obligation was met by modern legisla- 
tion. True it is that in the olden time a certain 
provision for taxing and stenting the inhabitants of 
parishes was made by divers acts of Parliament. 
Possessors of land, however, were averse to any 
“stent” for such purposes. Recourse was then 
had to collections in the kirk, to fines and fees, 
and to what is called the “ bell-penny,” a due for 
ringing or tolling the bell at funerals. Up to thirty 
years ago the collections were taken up in a long 
wooden ladle handed round by the elders after the 
final psalm and before the blessing; it was fre- 
quently a subject of complaint that a considerable 
— of bad coin was received in this way. In 
short, what with the addition from charitable indi- 
viduals, and a few investments prudently made, the 
wants of paupers seem to have been fairly met, 
according to olden-time ideas. The weekly dues in 
the early part of the last century fluctuated between 
fourpence and two shillings. ‘Toward the end of 
the seventeenth century several ministers, deprived 
of office for not taking the Test, received parish 
relief, while the widow of another was aided with 
the not extravagant sum of six shillings. We read 
of a cripple being given a barrow in which to go 
about begging, and also of a carter at Mauchline 
who was permitted by the Kirk Sessions to solicit 
subscriptions throughout the parish to replace a 
horse that had unluckily died. 

Seotch marriages challenged after a lapse of 
years, and in claims and successions to titles and 
estates, required less rigid proof than English 
marriages. The old kirk recognized both classes, 
but always made a distinction between “ regular” 
and “irregular” marriages. The formalities to be 
observed at a regular ceremony were definite and 
clear enough. There was to be a notice or banns, 
for which the contracting parties paid, an extra sum 
being charged if the “proclamation” was com- 
pleted in less than three Sundays. No one could 
be married before ten o’clock A.M. without payment 
of a fine. In very old times the bride and _ bride- 
groom had to undergo the ordeal of sitting in a 
special pew during the delivery of a long prelimi- 
nary sermon. Baptism gave rise to much contro- 
versy in the Scotch Church for several centuries, 
though the legality of infant baptism seems never 
to have been seriously questioned. It was held 
unscriptural to use the sign of the cross or anything 
except water. The parents and the godfathers 
both presented the infant, and became responsible 
for his education. One man who, in 1779, applied 
to have his child baptized was subjected to a tough 
examination in theology, and, failing to pass, was 
os | allowed the privilege by a stretch of courtesy, 
and on promising to read up his Test. The kirk at 
all times discountenanced religious ceremonies at 
burials. Kneeling, singing, and praying were alike 
forbidden. The minister spoke a word or two of 
exhortation at the house of the deceased before the 
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procession started, but not even the benediction was 
uttered at the grave. There were, however, substan- 
tial luncheons given at such times, preceded by a 
somewhat long grace, by way of sanctifying the 
feast rather than of solemnizing the burial. 


CHAUTAUQUA AS IT STRIKES AN 
ENGLISHMAN. 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 


HE Chautauqua movement has been known to 

us in England for some years. We have heard 

it described and enforced by Bishop Vineent and 

others ; its assemblies are reported in some few of 

our religious papers—it must be confessed that our 

daily papers have not yet given it much attention ; we 

read “ The Chautauquan ;” and some effort is being 

made in Scotland from Dundee, and thence in Eng- 
land, to enroll members. 

Its plans and purposes, however, are not general- 
ly understood, and where there is some idea of the 
movement, its methods are not fully realized. 

But Chautauqua must be visited to be properly 
understood and appreciated, and to find out some of 
the reasons which have given it such a hold on the 
publie sentiment of America. 

The Summer Assembly is the backbone of the 
Chautauqua movement. There could be a Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, with its board 
of management in some city directing the reading of 
its members, and even conducting examinations and 
correspondence ; but it would not be the same thing 
it now is, and it would not have the support it now 
obtains. To an Englishman who is conscious that 
the climate of his own country would not favor out- 
of-door assemblies, there is something very fresh, 
charming, and unique in this life in the woods, under 
the canopy of a tent, or within some pretty wooden 
cottage. It partakes of the character of a continu- 
ous picnic, with enough variety in the way of enter- 
tainment or study to prevent monotony. To camp 
in the woods under leafy trees, on the border of some 
picturesque lake; to be able to enjoy the social 
fellowship of kindred spirits; to have provided a 
continually varied round of lectures, concerts, enter- 
tainments ; to have within reach classes on all kinds 
of subjects, calculated to carry on one’s education 
under felicitous conditions, or to be helpful in one’s 
special life-work ; and to have all this made possible 
to persons of humble means—these are what Chau- 
tauqua has made possible. 

The element of economy seems to me one of its 
best features. Those with money at disposal, to 
whom the question of Where shall we go for the 
vacation ? is never circumscribed by the item of ex- 
pense, can take care of themselves; but for school 
teachers, young men and women with modest in- 
comes, and even older ones—heads of households, 
whose res anguste domi compel the consideration 
of ways and means when planning a_ holiday, the 
Chautauqua movement most appropriately provides. 
To hire a tent or a small cottage, or a part of one, 
becomes possible to so many ; and then the fare and 
the cuisine can be adapted to the means. At most 
assemblies the necessaries of life are supplied at 
reasonable rates ; indeed, it has seemed to me as a 
mark of enterprise that life in the woods is attended 
with so many of the accessories of civilization, and 
that Chautauquans are called upon to rough it so 
little. I have been surprised in many places—vil- 

and small towns—to see the electric light, and 
to find telephonic communication so much more 
general than itis in England ; it is very much cheaper 
in America, for one thing. 

One day recently at Palenville, a summer resort 
in the Catskills, where, scattered about in various 
boarding-houses and hotels, there may be found two 
thousand five hundred to three thousand people, I 
said to the landlord of one of these houses that I 
was surprised that, so far away from towns or cities, 
they were able to get so good and so varied a sup- 
ply of eatables. “ Bless you, sir,” said he, “I have 
only got to go up to the little shop here and tele- 
phone for whatever fish or other things I want from 
Catskill, and up it comes by the next train; only I 
must give them half an hour’s notice.” 

For those who may wish to be relieved from all care 
or charge of housekeeping—and to many mothers 
this is the charm of a holiday—there is often the good 
hotel or the well-managed boarding-house. I have 


found at all the Chautauqua assemblies—and I have 
visited five—that one of the pleasantest features is 
the social circle one gets introduced to, the friend- 
ships one makes, the well-known workers one meets 
with ; and usually the opportunities for these are 
most frequent at the hotels. 


is the family one ; and at all the assemblies one sees 
parents with their children, of various ages. With 
us in England, the professional or literary man is 
apt to find the ordinary watering-place monotonous 
and insipid. He may go down with his family for 
a while, but he is likely soon to tire; his stay is not 
continuous, and his visits are short. The summer 
assemblies, and especially such as are at Chautau- 
ua, offer attractions to the man of active mental 
habits. With all the freedom from the ordinary 
routine of life, with a complete change in his usual 
mode of existence, there is yet some provision for 
mental enjoyment. There are lectures of an improv- 
ing character, and if he care for more continuous 
application, there are courses of lectures to engage 
his attention. Then there is contact with intelligent 
minds, and companionships that are at once pleasant 
and stimulating. His wife, too, finds her opportu- 
nities of mental as well as physical enjoyment, which 
are quite a relief from her ordinary domestie round; 
and the ebildren, with young people of their own 
age, find the recreation that suits them best. All 
the family unite at meals, and find a common center 
of pleasure in the concerts, entertainments, or even 
lectures. At Chautauqua there were many young 
people who took little atlvantage of the numerous 
classes or other provisions for their mental improve- 
ment. They rowed in boats, and bathed, and 
played lawn-tennis ; or they swung in hammocks or 
-reclined under trees, reading or talking. But what 
of that ? Even from a recreational point of view, they 
had better attend such a place as Chautauqua, where 
society is not frivolous or giddy, and where rest and 
enjoyment may be sought without the objectionable 
features which attach to many summer holiday re- 
sorts. And their very enjoyment at such a place 
justifies and makes possible their parents finding 
their congenial recreation at the same time, thus 
continuing the family life amid surroundings so 
pleasant, and offering such a change from their or- 
dinary town or city life. 

At the present day, when there are so few amuse- 
ments that are in their widest and truest sense rec- 
reations, and even fewer still that afford parents 
and children of various ages a common center of 
enjoyment, I am disposed to attach a high value to 
the Chautauqua movement, although this advantage 
probably entered but little into the consideration of 
its founders and promoters. 

The most popular feature of the Summer Assem- 
blies is the C. L. S. C. element. The leetures and 
entertainments, the normal and other educational 
classes, are much appreciated, but it is the C. L. S. C. 
work which calls out the fervor and esprit de corps 
of its members. Its vesper services are always 
well attended. The C. L. S. C. classes of each 
year develop a bond of union and fraternity which 
finds expression in class reunions, assemblies, lect- 
ures, and even excursions. Members of the same 
class become acquainted with one another, corre- 
spond with and encourage one another in the read- 
ings of the course. At every Assembly the C. L. 
S. C. Reeognition Day is the day of the season, 
when the class of the year—formed four years 
previously—graduate and receive their diplomas. 
This is attended with no little ceremony. Headed 


by a band, all the members of all the classes, deco- | Ips ¢ 
the hall, and the entire situation was bewildering to 


rated with their own year’s badges, march in pro- 
cession under triumphal arches, the place of honor 
assigned to the graduating class, before whom some 
scores of little girls, dressed in white, strew flowers. 
Arrived at the amphitheater, which is gayly deco- 
rated, Bishop Vincent, when his services can be 
secured, delivers an oration, and then the gradu- 
ating class are addressed and receive their diplomas. 
The after part of the day is usually wound up with 
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per. of New Haven, a six w eeks’ summer school is 


held, embracing some dozen and a half studies in 
languages, ancient and modern, the physical sei- 
ences, and mathematics, each under some compe- 
tent teacher. The report for this year shows that 
378 students have attended the college, but the 
status of the students is quite remarkable. ‘There 
have been ineladed thirty-five ministers, twenty-six 
professors, nine principals of schools, upwards of 
one hundred high school and other teachers, and 
more than eighty college students. At the break- 
ing up of the college at which I was present one 
professor after another spoke of the good work 
done and of the enthusiasm of the students. Many 
of these latter are themselves teachers, who are 
taking up other studies than they are called upon 
to teach, and who thus are broadening their field of 
culture, in no other way possible. Dr. Harper 
spoke with full assurance when he described how 
much was possible in this six weeks of concentrated 
and enthusiastic study, and I have not met in 
America any man less disposed to favor or encour- 
age superficial or ineffective methods. 

Altogether, Chautauqua, with its varied and well- 
adapted plans, with the earnest and quickening 
spirit which it excites among its adherents, with 
its many ;branches establishing themselves in all 
parts of the land, must be accounted the most re- 
markable and far-reaching educational foree that is 
at present uplifting American society. 


— 


BALDY’S POINT.' 
By Jeannerre H. Watworrn. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONTAINS AN 
TAND what? 


He had not asked the question; had only 
meant to do so, when there arose on the quiet air a 
sound that made him turn toward Van Dorn in 
startled surprise, only to see him bury his face, 
white and drawn into hard lines of pain, in his out- 
stretched hands, and cower, as it were, under that 
terrible sound. It was a wail, low, long, plaintive, 
increasing slowly in volume until it reached a shriek 
of agony and culminated in a paroxysm of the 
wildest moans and sobs. The old house, with its 
thin wooden partitions and loosely hung doors, per- 
mitted the soul-sickening commotion to fall dis- 
tinctly on the ears of the two men sitting there on 
the gallery, filling one of them with amazed euri- 
osity, crushing the other one under a sense of his 
own powerlessness to assuage. A woman’s voice, 
commingling soothing words and gentle tones with 
each outbreak, came out to them alone. The suf- 
ferer, whoever he or she might be, was not alone 
or friendless. Van Dorn removed his shaking hands 
to say: 

“You don’t know what it is, Henry, to go 
through life feeling like a murderer! Ido.” A 
perceptible shudder ran through his strong frame. 

“Who is she?” Henry White asked. He was 
too much confused for comment. It was an incon- 
sequent reply, but those tortured shrieks must issue 
from the sweet red lips of the girl he had seen in 


EXPLANATION, 


him. 
Cap sat with his eyes fixed gloomily on the rain- 


soaked yard where the calves were lazily nibbling 


illuminations, fireworks, and at the last assembly | 


there is a procession of ghosts, who meet on the 
platform and make innocent fun of the speakers or 
proceedings of the previous meetings. ‘Then, when 
the Assembly is over, and the members of the 


Nellie Hall. 


fleetively. 


Cc. L. S. C. have retired home, the recollection of | 
tell of the inexplicable in his life for the past few 


the summer outing, with all its pleasant associa- 
tions, invests the whole year’s course of reading 


, with a halo of delight. 


The educational impulse which the Chautauqua 
movement has given to i's one hundred thousand 
and more readers, and all the beneficent influences 
flowing therefrom, need not be considered here : 
they have been already enforced in these columns. 

The less popular and more limited movement 
in the direction of higher education must not be 
passed over unnoticed, especially as it is one that 
does not impress the ordinary visitor to Chautauqua ; 
I refer to the College of Liberal Arts. Here, 
under the superintendence of Professor W. R. Har- 


you'd remember the name at least. 


A look of stolid endur- 
It 


the short Bermuda grass. 
ance had come into his handsome young face. 
was as if he had nerved himself for an ordeal. 

“She's always that way after she’s been fright- 
ened,” he said, presently. “You startled her. 
She never sees anybody but Mammy and me. It’s 
Poor little Nellie! and I’m more of a 
murderer than if I'd killed her outright.” 

“Nellie Hall!” Henry repeated the name re- 
Evidently it conveyed no impression. 
Then Cap braced himself to tell all there was to 


years, all that had exercised the neighbors so vari- 
ously and left him branded with the stigma of cow- 
ardice and treachery. 

“This sword has been hanging over me ever since 
I was about thirteen years old, Hank, but it is easy 
work fighting off trouble when it’s at a distance and 
inay never come any nearer. I[ thought, maybe, 
Her father 
overseed for father only two years. But now I 
come to think of it, it was just about that time you 
went to school with the Ray boys out at Baldy’s 
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Point and got so thick with Fanny Ray that you 
didn’t have eyes or ears either for anything else. 
By the way, I suppose there’s been no end of 
Othello and Desdemona passages between you and 
her since you came home a laureled hero.” (He 
was consciously fencing.) 

“'There’s been no very soft passages,” Henry an- 
swered, curtly. “ But I’m more interested in what 
you were going to tell me than in anything else just 
now.” 

Then Cap took the plunge in dead earnest and went 
on almost breathlessly until he had reached the end. 

“It’s a pretty dark chapter out of my life, 
Hank, and as long as you can’t possibly help me I 
don’t see much use in boring you with it. If you 
could have helped me, old fellow, I wouldn’t have 
shunned you as I have done since you came back 
home.” 

“Who knows? Perhaps I can help you,” Henry 
said, leaning forward to rest his hand on his 
friend’s knee. 

“Thank you, Hank; you’ve helped me already, 
I believe. But as for her”’—he stopped; the moans 
were growing slighter and further apart—* Mammy 
has given her her opiate—poor little girl, poor little 
Nellie!” No pen ean describe the infinite pathos 
he laid upon those words. “She ought to be in 
some good woman’s keeping, but—well, let me begin 
over again. 

“ You don’t remember father’s overseer, Hall, I 
reckon. Hewas a gruff sort of fellow, that none of 
us liked much. I know I used to wonder if he 
didn’t beat his wife, she had such a thin, pinched, 
white face, and such a scared pair of eyes. His 
little girl, poor Nellie in yonder, was all the child 
they had, and she was such a pretty, gentle little 
thing that mother used to have her up to the house 
a good deal, and made a sort of pet of her. I didn’t 
see much of her in those days, for when I wasn’t 
at my books I was—well, pretty much everywhere 
where there was any mischief to get into. Boys are 
brutal things by nature, Hank, don’t you think? I 
remember the delight of my life was to cut teeth 
and eyes and a nose into a big pumpkin, hollowed 
out for the purpose, to put a candle inside, wrap a 
sheet all around me, and, with this illuminated 
ghoul’s head held ever my own until my rascally 
little arms ached with the weight of it, invade the 
quarters at night and scare all the little niggers into 
fits. It was prime fun, for it never did them any 
harm beyond asquawk or two. But one night, after 
a decidedly successful round as a ‘ ghost,’ one of 
the boys suggested I should scare the overseer’s 
family, and I quite relished the idea of giving old 
Hall a turn. I saw only a moment’s fun in it, you 
know, miserable little fool that I was; and so I 
wrapped my sheet about me, after seeing to the 
eandle inside that accursed pumpkin head, and I 
crouched under the overseer’s windows to give them 
a little fright. I don’t think I thought of Nellie at 
all, or, if I did, never understood what a delicate, 
nervous little creature she was. I heard them all 
pushing their chairs back from the supper-table and 
walk toward the sitting-room. I could hear Nellie’s 
little feet coming with a skip toward the window 
where I was crouching. She was a happy little 
thing, and the overseer and his wife just adored her. 
I rose suddenly from my crouching position. The 
overseer’s house sat low on the ground. My shoul- 
ders and the hideous face came just above the 
window sill. I'll never forget the shriek of terror 
that broke from the child’s lips! I’ve heard it 
often enough since, God knows, but that night it 
curdled the blood in my veins. I flung the infernal 
nonsense aside, and tore into the house to try to ex- 
plain to her. ‘There was no chance to do it. She 
was writhing in convulsions in her mother’s arms. 
She was very ill after it. There’s no use going over 
the whole miserable business. Her mind isa wreck. 
She’s stopped mentally just where she was then, at 
seven. ‘The overseer and his wife hated me—small 
blame to them. The mother was a Kentucky 
woman. She went back home with the child to see 
what change would do for her. The father stayed 
behind, swearing that if he could he would inflict 
some harm on me yet. I didn’t blame him. But I 
didn’t see very well how he could wring any satis- 
faction out of me for the ruin of his home. I would 
have given it voluntarily if he could. Father in- 
sisted they should allow him to pay Nellie’s expenses 
in some sort of institution for the afflicted. He got 
curses only for his offer. When I went off to col- 
lege the cloud seemed to lift a little, or perhaps it 
only floated a little higher up and farther off. After 
Mrs. Hall left for Kentucky with Nellie, we could 
never hear anything direct about her. Hall stayed 
in the neighborhood only a year. Then he, too, 


drifted out of sight, hating me as fiercely as ever. 
We heard he had gone to Kentucky to rejoin his 
wife. You know people of that class have an idea 
that disgrace attaches to the mentally afflicted. I 
can only account for Hall’s reserve about this whole 
matter on that score. As far as I can discover, he 
never spoke of it to any one in the neighborhood ; 
but then he was surly and secretive by nature. He 
was deep, too. You remember how father and 
mother went, within a few weeks of each other, just 
as the war broke out? Father was a stanch Union 
man. He never entertained the slightest hope of 
success for the Confederate arms. I was telegraphed 
for from college when Arkansas seceded. I gave 
Yale up with a groan. I found things in a sorry 
enough fix here at home. Some fellow in New 
Orleans had gotten hold of the mortgages on the 
place and was putting on the thumbscrews. War 
times put a stop to all legal proceedings; but 
father was worn out with the struggle to keep 
me at college and the place from going to the 
dogs at the same time. He didn’t live through 
the first year. It was hard on me, Hank, to see 
all of you fellows going off, in your gray coats, 
to fight, with all the girls in tears over you, and 
I left behind like a skulking hound. Before 
father died he tried to make me swear I wouldn’t 
go into the secession movement. He cast the horo- 
scope of its future pretty correctly. I made him 
no promise beyond saying that mother’s comfort 
should be my first care in life. But she followed 


him so soon that there wasn’t much left to do for ‘ 


her. It wasn’t more than a week after I'd laid her 
to rest by father, out there in the garden, that I got 
a queer sort of note from Louisville. It was signed 
with a name I'd never heard, but it read as if it 
might be true, and I couldn’t rest without trying to 
find out whether it was or not. Ill show you the 
note to-night. It told me that Nellie Hall, ‘ whose 
mind I had shattered,’ was in Kentucky, in a most 
desolate condition. Her wuiother was dead, her 
father was somewhere in the army, nobody knew 
where, and the people Nellie was with were tired of 
her and treated her very unkindly. I had just been 
getting ready to go into the army. Not that I was 
fired with any rebellious zeal, but I hadn’t anything 
special to live for, and I felt something like a skulk. 
It was just about that time that a lot of our rich 
fellows were paying for substitutes. I couldn’t get 
any money on the strength of cotton, for we couldn’t 
sell it, and I didn’t have a cent in the world. If it 
was anybody’s place to look after Nellie Hall, it was 
mine. Baker wanted asubstitute justthen. I took 
his money to use for poor Nellie. I would get to Ken- 
tucky and put her in some asylum and pay for her 
with Baker’s money. I knew my name would ring 
in the county, and it has. I didn’t have any difti- 
culty finding her. ‘The person that wrote the let- 
ter had given me directions enough. But I did 
have difficulty in finding an asylum. It was war 
times, and everything in the wildest disorder. They 
told me she was a troublesome inmate in any fam- 
ily. The slightest agitation threw her into one of 
those terrible commotions, such as you’ve just heard, 
although at other times she was just like a sweet, 
docile child of seven years old. I paid them to 
keep her when I was ordered off with my company. 

“T had the devil’s own luck in my first engage- 
ment, Hank ; was taken prisoner. Had rather been 
shot outright. When they turned me loose on 
parole, [ traveled straight back to Kentucky to look 
after poor Nellie. Things had gone from bad to 
worse. The people had used my money and were 
tired of her altogether. Refused flatly to keep her 
any longer. What could Ido? Money gone, that 
helpless child on my hands ; really a helpless child, 
but in appearance a beautiful young woman. I 
did the only thing I could do. Brought her here, 
hunted up my old Mammy, told her the whole story, 
and thanked God for the boon of her great mellow 
heart. As soon as things are settled I'll put her 
into an asylum. It will go hard with the poor little 
thing, for she is as happy as the day is long with her 
dolls and with Mammyand me. She’s fond of me, 
Hank ; think of it! Loves me as a child of seven 
years old would love a father who had been good 
to heralways. Loves me—the creature who wrecked 
her life, and if I could ('d keep her always near 
me! Poor, poor little Nellie!” 

He had told the whole story through bluntly and 
hurriedly, and now sat with his head resting on the 
tall back of his chair, in utter mental exhaustion. 

“ Why didn’t you tell mother about it?” Henry 
White asked, breaking the long silence that followed 
upon Cap’s hurried recital. 

A bitter laugh was all the answer he got. He 
hung his head abashed. Perhaps Cap had heard 


of his mother’s harsh restrictions. It was Cap’s 
turn tocomfort. He did it in his own fashion. 

“Don't think I’m finding fault with anybody, 
Hank, your mother least of all. There’d be small 
satisfaction in it. I know I’m held up to scorn in 
every household, and I’ve just got mule enough in 
me to make me rebel against explaining my posi- 
tion to everybody. I’ve sometimes sat in the gal- 
lery here, alone, at night, without even a star to 
keep me company, and dreamed a foolish dream. 
I’ve thought of finding some good, sweet, strong 
woman who was made just to bless a home ; and I’ve 
fancied myself loving her with the sort of perfect love 
that casts out fear and enables a man to bare all his - 
life and his soul for inspection. And I’ve thouglit of 
telling her all about Nellie, after asking her to be 
my wife, and of hearing her speak brave, comfort- 
ing words in which she has promised me to help 
and care for the child whose life I wrecked. Ah! 
I could worship a woman like that.” 

“ If you could find her,” said Henry, with bitter 
skepticism in his voice. 

“T know a woman who would do that, and more 
too, for the man she loved,” said Cap, in a resonant 
voice. 

“ Her name ?”’ 


Amy Wilson.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BRIARWOOD UNDER THE SUNSHINE. 


It was as if Nature had repented her of her dark 
mood and was bent upon making the sons of men 
oblivious of her stormy outburst, she wore such 
radiant smiles the next morning; and Briarwood 
received the full benefit of her joyous rebound. 

At least Henry White thought so as he lazily 
opened his eyes and ears to the outer world once 
more. ‘Through the one organ he saw the old place 
regilded; great bars of gold lying slantingly 
across the short grass whenever a crevice occurred 
in the tall cypress fence or fell in checkers through 
the leaves of the trees that bordered its eastern side. 
The ground was purple with the wreck of china- 
bloom that yesterday’s storm had beaten earthward, 
and the clambering jessamine vine, which had grown 
so luxuriantly all these neglected years as to hide 
every vestige of the clumsy wooden trellis that had 
supported it in youth, flung its sweet yellow sprays 
across the window-sill of his bedroom in refreshed 
beauty, holding still in its amber cups a few glitter- 
ing raindrops. The balm of a thousand flowers 
was afloat on the fresh morning air. Through the 
other he caught the tuneful rivalry of a mocking- 
bird that swung in joyous freedom from the topmost 
tendrils of the yellow jessamine vine and pitted its 
voice against Nellie’s caged canary, that was split- 
ting its little throat with glad thanksgiving for the 
light of the world. Above the song of the mocking- 
bird and the canary rang the short, swift strokes of 
an ax almost beneath the bowed shutters of his 
bedroom. He looked out to see who it was that 
Cap admitted for this muscular exercise. 

It was Cap himself, with no coat or vest or 
hat on, standing with one foot planted on the long 
ash log, his broad chest heaving and falling with the 
swinging of his ax, whose shining blade flashed in 
the sunlight every second, sending the huge white 
ash chips seattering far and wide, only to be brought 
thriftily together again in Mammy’s blue check 
apron, as, with bowed back but patient industry, she 
followed closely in the wake of the glittering ax. 

“What a handsome fellow he is! He oughtn’t 
to find it hard to win Amy Wilson,” Henry said to 
himself, standing there behind the bowed window 
shutter with the hair-brush in his hand, “and it’s a 
pity she can’t know all about him and Nellie. They 
say the avenue to a woman’s heart is most direct 
through her sympathies. Provided always that she 
has any.” 

At which idea he laughed aloud with that in- 
cipient skepticism which disappointed youth sets 
down as final and everlasting. He was thinking of 
Fanny Ray. 

“ When did you turn hewer of wood ?” he asked 
later on, joining Cap out at the wood-pile, and obtain- 
ing a precarious seat among the piled-up logs of 
wood. 

“ About the same time that I began to paddle 
my own canoe,” Cap said, leaving the ax sticking in 
the log, while he hunted for a handkerchief to dry 
the clinging rings of hair on his wet forehead. 
* You see,” he continued, “ Mammy and I do it all 
inside the fence. We don’t want any disturbing 
elements about Nellie, and free niggers are a very 
disturbing element.”’ 

“I should say so,” said Henry, contemplatively 


breaking off a splinter to chew, while he pursued 
the subject. ‘ And that brings us to the real object 
of my intrusion. I’ve got to cope with that very 
element, and don’t know how to begin.” “ Don’t 
call it intrusion, old boy.’’ Cap flung his ax aside— 
he was quite sure Mammy had plenty of fuel to get 
breakfast with—and took his seat beside Henry on 
the wood-pile. “I can’t say how much relief last 
night’s talk gave me. Poor little Nellie! you won’t see 
or hear anything more of her while you stay. She 
always sleeps late after Mammy’s had to give her a 
sedative. She’s a docile child always.” 

He shook himself, as if by a physical effort putting 
away from him every gloomy reflection, and waved 
his hand with a broad sweep of his arm as he said 
cheerfully : 

“ You see the sun does shine, even on Briarwood.” 

“ And gloriously, too,” said Henry. “Such aday 
as this makes a fellow want to start his plows 
going, and all that, you know.” 

“Tf he’s fortunate enough to have any plows to 
start,” said Cap, with a laugh. 

Haven't you?” 

“That’s what I’m going to find out as soon as 
Mammy gives us some breakfast. You've hap- 
pened here on an important day for Briarwood. 
The contract is to be signed.” 

* And what does it amount to ?”’ 

“ Nothing; absolutely nothing, my dear boy. It 
is an imposing ceremony that imposes upon no 
one, but leaves the party of the first part and the 
party of the second part just about where it found 
them.” 

“The problem with me is, how are we to live 
*while we are getting things under headway— 
mother and [. You look pretty snug here behind 
your high palisades, but Whitefields has gone all to 
pieces. You see, mother’s been the only white 
creature on the place for four years now, and 
they’ve made firewood of the fences right before her 
face, and killed the stock, and played the very deuce 
generally.” 

“No worse than on the places where there’s been 
a@ man.” 

“The Wilsons seem to get along some way or 
other,” Henry said, argumentatively. 

“It’s all owing to her.”” Cap rose suddenly from 
the stick of wood he had been resting on, and 
reached for his hat and vest that were hanging on 
a limb of a china tree near at hand. His face 
flushed suddenly, and there was a bright light in 
his eyes. “It hurts me,” he said, “to see such a 
heavy weight laid on a woman’s shoulders and not 
be able to lift it. Miss Amy keeps the whole thing 
going, and the Major don’t even know it.—Come, 
let’s go into the garden and see if there’s any rad- 
ishes big enough to eat. I'd like you to enjoy the 
fruit of my industry. I make the garden myself 
nowadays, and Mammy pays me the highest com- 
pliment she can by saying I make as good a one as 
old Turner used to make. You remember Uncle 
Turner? He’s pelted you and me out of his tur- 
nip patch many a time.” 

They had reached the garden by this time, and 
Cap walked straight toward the radish bed, with 
the directness of a man with a practical end to 
attain; but Henry, carried backward on the stream 
of time by the familiar old garden that had been 
the greatest charm of Briarwood to him in his 
boyish days, wandered away from him toward the 
fragrant violet borders that had always barred off 
the flowers from the vegetables. ‘The borders were 
there still, but radical changes had been made in 
the ragged and irregular old flower beds. ‘There 
were trim, tiny little beds there now, intersected by 
short walks, and bright spring annuals were aflame 
in every corner. 

“This is Nellie’s garden,” said Cap, coming up 
behind him, with his hands full of long crimson 
radishes, to which the rich soil clung in brown 
flakes. “She spends some of her happiest hours 
out here. She likes to work in it herself, and she 
fancies she is the sole author of this brightness and 
bloom. Her pride in it is real pretty to see. 
Mammy and I never let her see us tending it. She 
spends the most of her time indoors with her dolls. 
It was fortunate for her that mother had locked 
away all of sister Annie’s toys and dolls when she 
died. I don’t know what Nellie would have done 
without those dolls. Come in to breakfast; I see 
Mammy waving for us. We never ring a bell 
here; Nellie can’t endure the sound of one.”’ 


He led the way out of the garden. He had 


wn tall and stalwart—so tall that he had to bend 
his head to pass under the old cedar trees that 
grew by the garden gate. There was something 
infinitely touching to Henry in Cap Van Dorn’s 
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atonement. His strength was made subservient to 
Nellie’s weakness, his rational desires yielded to her 
most irrational whims. In her helplessness she was 
strong, and in her feebleness she ruled him with 
autocratic severity. “It’s all I can do for her,” 
he said very frequently. It was a pathetic house- 
hold that Briarwood sheltered in those days: a 
young man, with all the impatient longings and 
pulsing ambitions of his years ripe within him, bend- 
ng uncomplainingly beneath the burden of a joyless 
seclusion, not even allowing himself to retleet upon 
the possibilities of his life if he could but order it 
for his own interest; a young girl happily uncon- 
scious that she was a burden to the friend whom 
she adored with the trusting affection of the child- 
ish years that were to be hers for all her earthly 
pilgrimage; and a faithful old negress hovering 
above them both with maternal tenderness and 
sleepless vigilance. 

They stopped at the cistern between the house and 
the garden, and Cap held the radishes under the 
spout while Henry pumped the water over them. 

“It takes me back to old times,” said Van Dorn, 
looking up with his bright smile, “ to see you at the 
pump-handle, Hank ; but these are honester radishes 
than the ones we used to steal from Uncle Turner.” 

“T doubt,” said Henry, dropping the pump-handle 
to help twist off the green tops of the rosy radishes, 
“if anything will ever again have the relish that all 
things had in those days.” 

* You're getting hungry,” Cap said. “ I know it 
by the tenor of your remarks. I always take my 
most melancholy views of life on an empty stomach. 
The future is a blank to the unfed.” 

Mammy had celebrated the unusual occurrence 
of company to breakfast by a grand culinary display, 
and the sun was a good deal higher overhead before 
the two men passed out through the gate in the tall 
fence, whose key Cap carefully withdrew from the 
lock, and turned their steps toward the quarters, 
where all the new hands and Cap were to come 
to some sort of an agreement touching the year’s 
crop. 

“ You see, I’ve got as much to boast of as you 
have in the way of wreckage,” said Cap, lightly, as 
they passed through the fenceless fields, by the 
blackened heaps of the gin-house that had been 
burned by orders of the military, up through the 
quarter lot where cabins without front steps, cabins 
with no chimneys, and cabins in every conceivable 
stage of degeneracy swarmed with a motley crowd of 
strange tenants who had come from no one knew 
whither, with no definite object in life but to get 
close to some white man who would feed them 
for the possibility of a return in labor. 

“ How are you off for teams,” Cap asked, with 
neighborly interest, the question doubtless being 
suggested by the disreputable appearance of a blue- 
bodied wagon, guiltless of one hind wheel, that im- 
peded their progress just then. 

“Three mules and one dumping-cart,” Henry 
answered, curtly. 

“ Which is vastly better than three carts and no 
mules. ‘That’s my fix. That’s the reason I'll have 
to make easy terms with these fellows. The most 
of them have mules. Stolen, doubtless, but one 
can’t afford to inquire into the antecedents of every 
mule that feeds at his corn-crib these days. Who 
are your merchants ?”’ was the next question in his 
catechism. 

“Haven't any yet, but I suppose there'll be no 
difficulty on that score.” 

* None whatever. It’s simply a matter of self- 
preservation with the commission merchants. They 
can't exist without our cotton, and we can’t make 
cotton without their assistance. They'll advance 
you all you need to run the place: pork and meal 
and corn.” 

‘* And what is mother to exist on? I can’t feed 
her on corn as I would the work-mules.” 

“T know of one way to make a little ready 
money.” said Cap, reflectively, “ and not such a bad 
way either if you'll pocket your pride.” 

“I haven't any to pocket. I'd turn stoker if 
anybody would employ me.” 

“T don't think they would,” said Cap, discourag- 
ingly, slowly passing his hand along Henry’s arm. 
“You haven’t got the muscle. I would like to have 
taken hold of this thing myself, but I couldn't leave 
Nellie. It’s rather confining.” 

* What is it? Don't be afraid.” 

“It's keeping the toll-gate on the plank road. It’s 
close to you there. The plank road is a good source 
of revenue to its projectors, and I know they're on 
the lookout for an honest man. But then Miss Ray 
might object. The position is not one of aristocratic 
exclusiveness, you know.” 
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This was not his first attempt to bring the con- 
versation around to Fanny Ray. He was at a loss 
to understand Henry's dumbness on the subject. 
Why should they not talk about Fanny? He very 
seldom went out to Baldy’s Point of late, unless 
urgent business compelled, and when he did no one 
volunteered to post him in local gossip. He was 
under a cloud wherever he went, and was fully aware 
of it.. Henry’s reply, which came quite deliberately, 
left him as much in the dark as ever. 

“Tl risk disapproval. What does it pay ’ 
worth looking into.” 

“| think so myself”—they had reached the dark 
crowd about the overseer’s house gallery by this 
time—* and if you'll wait until I’ve expended all 
my wisdom on these enlightened sons of labor I'll 
tell you all I know about it.” 

Henry waited, locating himself a little apart from 
the master of Briarwood, who, with the verbose and 
confusing contract, over which he had expended so 
much brain effort, spread out on the table before 
him, applied himself to the stupendous task of evolv- 
ing order from chaos. 

Stupendous, indeed, where the contracting parties 
represented on the one side a mass of dense igno- 
rance, distrust, inexperience, and thriftlessness ; on 
the other, inexperience, youth, and bewilderment. 
Cap read through the long series of agreements on 
the part of the parties of the first part (who were 
numerous and stolid) and the party of the second 
part, in a slow, clear voice, carefully eliminating all 
the large words as he proceeded. ‘The parties of 
the first part knitted their dark brows sagely and 
exchanged wise glances of caution with each other. 
They were free now, and they owed it to themselves 
to see that no white man got the better of them just 
because he could “ figger ” and they could not. The 
parties of the first part outnumbered the party of 
the second part forty to one, so the balance of wis- 
dom must be on their side. ‘There were women 
there, with babies in their arms and tired little 
toddlers clinging to their ragged skirts, who were 
“going to have their own say” in this matter. 
There were quiet, age-bowed men there, to whom 
freedom had come too late to possess any stirring 
power. ‘They missed the fostering care that had 
sheltered them all through life, and the old eyes that 
were fastened on the young face of the contractor 
were full of wistful inquiry concerning the future. 
There were youths there to whom the few years 
since emancipation meant all of life, and who found 
it difficult yet to discriminate between liberty and 
license. ‘There was strength and feebleness, docility 
and ferocity, good-natured acceptance and dark dis- 
trust, all elbowing each other about the small table 
where, erect and outwardly composed, the young 
master of Briarwood faced them, with the depress- 
ing inner consciousness that upon this turbulent, 
restless, untrustworthy mob he must depend for his 
subsistence weighing heavily upon him. 

He finished reading the contract amid a distinet 
buzz of discontent. 

The murmur was taken up, and swelled into a 
loud protest. Perhaps only a small proportion of 
them knew the original cause of dissatisfaction. 
It was conveyed to them by one of the younger 
men who faced angrily toward the crowd about the 
gallery. 

“ Van Dorn’s contrac’ promises to give us one- 
third uv all de cott’n we makes, folks. Mr. Dempsy 
Bass, jus’ back vhere two miles, he promises his 
folks one-fo’th. Them that likes the figger three 
better’n they does the figger fo’ kin stay wharthey’s 
a mind to. Es fur me en my squad, we'll try the 
one-fo'th man. Come on, Lindy.” 

He shouldered his way violently through the 
crowd, calling to his own immediate family to fol- 
low. They all needed a leader of some sort; must 
have one, indeed. They were a lot of blind chil- 
dren groping their way along an untried road. 

In less than five minutes Van Dorn and his guest 
were entirely alone on the gallery. The unsigned 
contract lay on the table between them. They . 
looked at each other disgustedly. Then the ludi- 
crousness of the situation came uppermost, and they 
laughed boisterously. 

«“ What will they do now ’” Henry asked, turning 
his gaze in the direction of the retreating crowd. 
They were more of a novelty to him than to Cap. 
“ Will they go to Mr. Dempsy Bass’s 7” 

“ Perhaps so, perhaps not,” said Cap, folding up 
the rejected contract; “more likely they will sit 
down again in my quarters for another week to talk 
about it, while I feed them, until they make up their 
minds, or think they have made them up. Let it go 
for to-day. I want to talk to you about that toll- 
gate business.” 


It’s 
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FRIENDS BY THE WAY. 


E met on a boat, and by some mysterious law 
became friends at once. She had traveled 
the greater distance toward the western horizon of 
life, but retained the freshness, the sparkle, of the 
eastern horizon; with a face turned toward life’s 
sunset, yet illumed with the promise of life’s morn- 
ing that revealed the perpetual sunshine through 
which that journey was made. Unconsciously one 
murmured : 
“The world which owns itself so sad 
Is proud to keep some faces glad.” 


Our eyes met, and we were possessed with a spirit of 
unrest until our chairs were side by side on the boat’s 
deck. We looked bashfully and furtively at each 
other, not knowing how to throw the bridge of con- 
versation between our two worlds. A cordial smile 
was the strand on which our cables formed. 

Of course the temperature of the day was the 
leading topic of the first five minutes, and then we 
followed our first inclination and dropped the 
plummet through airy nothings till we touched 
each other’s lives. The accent betrayed the 
English woman, even if the beautiful voice had not 
told it. 

Simple almost to plainness were the black dress 
and bonnet. ‘The neck of the dress was cut quite 
low, and inside a piece of snow-white bobbinet was 
fastened by a miniature portrait of a strong, manly 
face. ‘The hand, wrinkled by age, but with tapering 
fingers and nails like a baby’s, wandered to the neck 
and touched the portrait with caressing touch as she 
talked. 


“Oh, yes, I'm English, but I’ve lived here so long . 


that my feelings are all American. I like some of 
our English customs better than the American, but 
I would rather live here than there.” A radiant 
smile lighted her face as she said, “ That’s not sur- 
prising when I tell you I have ten sons settled in 
business here. All great fellows, over six feet tall. 
Every one at home, not one married. They do not 
care for girls, they say. Always come back and tell 
me their mother is the handsomest, finest, best-tem- 
pered girl they see.” No wonder the color deepened 
in the still well-rounded cheek, while the brown eyes, 
yet youthful in expression, grew darker with a look 
of brooding tenderness. “I have two daughters, 
but they are married, and each has a child. They 
live near me. In fact,” she continued, * I make 
myself think ofa hen. I give acluck, and my brood 
is never too far off to hear. 

“T wish my boys would marry,” she said, after a 
pause. “I—I cannot be with them always, and 
they’ve always had their own home. Still, they have 
never been separated ; that would be hard for them. 
I sometimes wish I could take them with me. Now 
you see what a selfish old woman I am!”’ she added, 
with a smile that was half tears. “They are fine 
boys; I never had a moment’s anxiety with one of 
them except when they were ill, and that was not 
often. They were always healthy children; when 
they had children’s diseases they had them without 
complications. No, I brought them up as English 
children are brought up. They had their meals at 
regular hours, and food suited to their years was 
prepared forthem. When they were little I had an 
educated woman as a governess, and the nurses 
were servants for the children, not companions as 
they are under the American custom.” Here a fine 
fire of indignation lighted the placid face. “No, I 
never was rich, but we spent our income differently 
from the Americans. We never used it in buying 
upholstery, and we never chose to carry the greater 
part of it on our backs. My husband was an Ameri- 
can, but he was many years older than I, and had 
four children when we married. He approved of 
the way the English children were trained, and 
helped me carry out my wishes. You see, we began 
life with a family ; it was hard to change the habits 
of the children, but I succeeded, and every day two 
of those boys, now men with beards and hair grow- 
ing gray, sit at my board, my sons. One has a 
business that calls him away, but my home is his. 
American women do not choose, it seems to me, the 
things that go to make true happiness. I see women 
struggling through life with one or two servants, and 
yet carrying on their houses on a scale that would 
require at least four servants if either mistresses or 
maids are to live like rational human beings. You 
require too much of servants in this country, and 
girls are incompetent because no one head and pair 
of hands could sueceed in doing the mass of things 
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well that is required of them. It’s ‘Jack of all 


trades and boss of none’ with the servants in this 
country,” she continued. “I’ve always kept four 
servants, sometimes five, and one of these was always 
a man, who did all the heavy work of the house; 
was responsible for the cellar, the walks, and all 
outdoor work. I never shut the children up in a 
city house. They always had room out-of-doors to 
play in that was not public. It involved much extra 
labor on the part of both myself and-my husband ”’ 
—here the hand rested lovingly on the miniature— 
“and deprivations on my part as well as his, but we 
were amply repaid,” and the soft voice grew 
softer, and the eyes dreamy, as these hopes and 
struggles of the past moved in quiet procession 
before her. 

‘“T never owned a sealskin coat, or diamonds, or 
an Indian shawl, or Wilton carpets, or Eastlake 
furniture. We never owned furniture that was too 
fine for those whom we loved most to use. I never 
wore a dress too fine to hug my babies in, or so 
easily crumpled that I was not ready to be a solace 
in sorrow or a refuge in joy to my little men and 
women. I never dressed them so that their clothes 
were more remarkable than the little souls who wore 
them. ‘The only weakness I feel I displayed was, I 
always kept colored nurses, for they made my 
golden-haired, white and pink babies look so 
pretty.” A soft blush and a half-depreeating smile 
accompanied this: confession. “I do think there 
was another reason,” she added, in self-lefense. 
“T like their voices; my children have beautiful 
voices. 

“ No, I have not organized my life to suit my 
neighbors’ opinions or standards, and my children 
always found a friend and companion in their 
mother. I read the books they read, and kept 
them always my friends. Another mistake Ameri- 
cans make,” she added, after a pause, “is that you 
do not- settle the money a woman inherits on her ab- 
solutely, as we doin England. Here aman takes his 
wife’s money to build or bolster up his business. _ If 
he makes a success it may be well, but if he fails all 
is gone. It is notfair. If afather provides for his 
daughter, he means to save her from want through 
life. How many times a man will leave so little for 
his heirs that it will not give an income that insures 
even comfort! In justice all should go to the wife, 
for it would be no more than interest on the money 
she inherited ; but that is not thought of, and old age 
finds her a dependent. My money was settled on 
me, and I could not divert it. It was never a source 
of contention or unhappiness, for my husband knew 
it was out of my power to give him thecontrol. It 
helped to make his last years more comfortable. 
Now, in my old age, I sit at the head of my own 
table, mistress of my own servants, instead of being 
what so many American women become in old age, 
a housekeeper without authority, a nurse without 
wages. 1 can grant favors instead of receiving 
them.” A deep crimson flame burned in each 
cheek, while the head, with its crown of snow-white 
hair, was raised in queenly protest. 

“One class of people here always have my sym- 
pathy—those who grow suddenly rich; who have 
no training, no inherent refinement, no sixth sense— 
tact,” she explained. “I’ve seen many of them 
here. Their children are educated, have grown up 
in schools with refined children, have the advantage 
of travel and association, have always had a refined 
environment of material things, and cannot help 
but blush at the vulgar mistakes of their par- 
ents. That is to me a tragedy. The pity of it! 
Can wealth be a compensation ? 

“The mistake that seems to me natural, the one 
that causes greatest sorrow and trouble, is your false 
standards. You prefer sealskin to ease of mind, 
and diamonds to servants that would give ease of 
body. The men are as much to blame as the 
women, for they encourage this way of living. 
Women lose their children without burying them, 
for they become nurses and seamstresses, servants 
instead of companions, for them.” And the sweet 
voice was full of pain, and the eyes black with fore- 
bodings. 

The bell rang, the great wheel stopped, and my 
wise friend put out a strong, warm hand in parting, 
saying : “ I’ve worn you out by talking, but [ wanted 
to warn you. It’s a sermon without text or pulpit.” 
I watched her passing up the dock, with strong, 
vigorous steps, straight shoulders, and a face that 
was a tower of strength, a spring of refreshing, 
among the worried, anxious faces of women young 
enough to be her granddaughters. Her unfashion- 
able attire would not command either the eye or 
attention of floor-walker or salesman, but she was a 
lady, in all the word means. 
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THE SABBATH FOR CHILDREN. 


By tHe Rev. Greorce H. Hupparp. 


HE Sabbath ought to be pre-eminently the chil- 
dren’s day. It will be such if we fully under- 
stand its meaning and purpose. Yet one of the 
most perplexing questions that forces itself upon 
conscientious parents is, “ How shall we make Sun- 
day a pleasant day for the children without detract- 
ing from its sacredness?” It is a question of 
vital importance. Here lies the great secret of 
winning the children for Christ. A child who 
learns to love the Sabbath and its exercises, and to 
reverence the true sanctity of the day, will inevi- 
tably grow up into the church of Christ. On the 
other hand, unpleasant Sabbath associations or an 
early acquired habit of disregarding the day are 
often the first steps on the road that leads the soul 
away from the kingdom of God. 

We ought, therefore, to begin with the very little 
ones to teach them how to keep the Sabbath holy. 
A child can learn to distinguish between the Sab- 
bath and the week day as soon as he can talk ; and 
the distinction which he thus makes in his mind 
should always lead him to love the Sabbath and to 
rejoice in its frequent return. From the first it 
should be to him a day of special privilege and 
delight. This does not imply that it is to be a day 
of special license, when he is not to be held to as 
strict obedience as on other days, or that he is to be 
allowed more merely physical pleasures than at 
other times ; but it does imply that on the Sabbath 
he shall have real pleasures that he will value more 
highly than the pleasures of the other six days. It 
is not by any means improper or unwise that Sun- 
day should be made the one day of the week for 
indulgence in some coveted delicacy at the table. 
Some may think this is degrading the idea of the 
Sabbath privilege ; and so it would, if this were all. 
It should, however, be in strict keeping with all 
other things. Everything should be arranged with 
a view to promoting the general happiness of all the 
family upon that day, and pleasant food is an im- 
portant item in the childish notion of happiness. 

The same is true with regard to playthings. It 
were mere folly to deprive a small child of all play- 
things on the Sabbath. ‘There should be a careful 
distinction between Sunday toys and week-day toys, 
and this distinction should be based on the nature 
of the toys whenever this is possible. If for any 
reason this cannot be, then let there be a distinction 
between different toys without reference to their 
nature, that the difference in the days may be 
marked. Whenever it is possible, as we have said, 
let there be a distinction in the nature of the toys. 
The Sunday toys should be the dest toys. They 
should be the toys that are most highly prized, and 
the rarity of their use will enhance their value even 
when they are in themselves no nicer. If a little girl 
has two dolls that are exactly alike, and one is kept 
strictly for Sunday while the other is used every 
day, she will very soon begin to think more of the 
Sunday doll than she does of the other one, because 
she sees it less frequently. The Sunday toys should 
be put away during the week, and on no account 
should the children be allowed to play with them 
except on the Sabbath. Just as soon as children 
are allowed to play with Sabbath toys on other days, 
their chief value as Sabbath toys is gone. We must 
impress upon the children the fact that the Sabbath 
brings with it privileges greater than those enjoyed 
upon any other day. Not only should the toys 
reserved for the Sabbath be the best toys, but they 
should, so far as possible, be of such a nature as to 
instruct the childish mind in truths conneécted with 
religion. ‘Toys can be used in this way just as 
readily as books. A child can learn the story of 
Noah and the flood much more clearly with the aid of 
a toy ark and animals than he can without them. 
To make and set up a model of the Tabernacle 
would furnish children of all ages with profitable 
and instructive employment for many Sundays. 
Any and all of the Bible stories may be learned 
from picture-books reserved for Sunday reading; 
and so in many ways the playthings of the Sabbath 
may be used to teach children religious truths. 

The Sabbath should be the day of all days for 
stories. The childish hunger for stories is insatiable, 
and this fact can be turned to good account. The 
Bible is full of stories so simple that the youngest 
child can understand them, and so _ interesting 
that all will enjoy them. The stories of the Sab- 
bath should always be Bible stories, or stories of 
such a character as shall tend to develop the spiritual 
nature. Any intelligent child will enjoy the very 
best kind of stories ; and the field is inexhaustible. 
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Simple but precious hymns may be placed in the 
same category with Bible stories both in point of 
interest and as valuable channels of instruction for 
childish minds of any age. 

But some parent of Puritanic training will say 
that this course will lead children to think of noth- 
ing but their own pleasure on the Sabbath. In- 
stead of making it the Lord’s Day, it will become a 
day of selfish enjoyment. ‘This would, indeed, be 
a fatal result, but it is by no means necessary. We 
must not obscure the thought of sanctity, nor ignore 
it, even in dealing with children. We must, how- 
ever, begin away down at the foundation, and not 
expect immature minds to grasp the whole truth at 
once. ‘Teach the children, first of all, that there is 
a distinction between the Sabbath and the other 
days, and then unfold to them the nature of that 
distinction as fast as they are able to comprehend it. 

To the true Christian the highest personal satis- 
faction comes from those acts which are most strictly 
devoted to the service of God. So the child should 
learn from experience that his own highest enjoy- 
ment is found when his will is in harmony with the 
will of God ; that his truest freedom grows out of 
willing obedience to his Maker; that his greatest 
privilege is the privilege of escaping from worldly 
thoughts and associations, and entering upon new 
and higher spheres. How shall this truth be im- 
pressed upon him? By depriving him of all things 
suited to his age, and compelling him to participate 
in exercises which he can neither appreciate nor 
understand ? That were absurd. On the other 
hand, shall it be done by giving free rein to his 
wishes and .by pampering him upon the Sabbath / 
Far from it. ‘To give him his best playthings, his 
best picture-books, his best stories, his best hymns, 
his best talks with papa and mamma, is not pam- 
pering him if rightly done. These things should 
not be granted as extras, to be taken or rejected as 
whim shall decide. The child should be held 
strictly to them. ‘The week-day playthings and 
picture-books and stories should be rigidly exeluded 
from the Sabbath. All these things should be care- 
fully put out of sight on Saturday evening, and they 
should not be permitted to occupy the mind on the 
Sabbath, even when there is nothing objectionable 
in their nature. For example, a Bible pieture-book 
that has become an every-day plaything should, on 
this account, be laid aside on the Sabbath, that the 
distinctive character of the day may be clearly im- 
pressed. 

Sometimes a spirit of willfulness will lead a child 
to prefer the week-day toys upon the Sabbath ; but 
that should make no difference. The rule should 
be invariable, no matter how young the child; for 
a child that is old enough to play at all is old enough 
to observe this distinction. While the real pleasure 
of the child is sought, it must not be purchased at 
the expense of the grand truth we would teach 
them—the sanctity of the Sabbath. If children 
are allowed, whenever their momentary pleasure 
demands, to take their week-day toys instead of 
those reserved for the Sabbath, the chief distinction 
between the Sabbath and the other days would be 
obseured, without any real gain in happiness to the 
child. By holding strictly to the use of reserved 
playthings, we teach the true relation between 
obedience to proper authority and the enjoyment 
of the highest good. 

The employments of children upon the Sabbath 
should be of a comparatively quiet nature, not be- 
cause there is anything wrong in noise, but because 
they cannot learn too early the Christian principle 
of respect for the rights and feelings of others who 
may desire quiet and rest on the Sabbath. We 
must not, however, overlook the necessity of some 
exercise and noise whereby the youthful spirits may 
have their natural overflow. We must have a 
safety-valve, or there will be an explosion some time. 
To require a child to be quiet all day long is eruelty. 
It is unnatural. ‘To be sure, children should early 
be taught a quiet self-control for reasonable periods, 
like the hours of meals and church service; but to 
repress animal spirits too long is an injury. At 
certain times throughout the day children should be 
led to such exercises as will furnish the necessary 
safety-valve. If sufficient time is given to these 
_ exercises they will the more easily be kept quiet 
during the rest of the day. A walk in the open air 
when practicable will furnish the needed exercise 
for the limbs, and the child does not commit an 
unpardonable sin who runs and jumps a little on 
Sunday. 

Then, children must exercise their lungs. Unless 
they make some kind of a noise they will feel dull 
before the day is over. Set aside some time every 


Sabbath for singing; and choose the best of old 


hymns, such as grown people can sing heartily. 
Avoid the silly trash that fills so many Sunday- 
school hymn-books; for no one really enjoys such 
songs. Never, never give the children the idea that 
the singing is done solely for their benefit. Chil- 
dren do not want to be patronized, any more than 
their elders do. The moment they feel that their 
elders are singing to please them, they lose all in- 
terest in the exercise ; but let them see that father 
and mother really enjoy it as much as they do, and 
they will not quickly tire of singing. It will be 
just as pleasant to them as useless shouting, and a 
great deal more beneficial. 

Sunday is the best of all days for little works and 
errands of kindness. Children can carry bouquets 
to sick friends. Some children find a good deal of 
pleasure Sunday afternoon in pasting pictures in 
scrap-books to be sent to children in the hospitals. 
And there are many ways in which part of the Sab- 
bath may be devoted to work for others. 

As the children grow older, toys and_picture- 
hooks and the other employments of childhood will 
give place to occupations befitting their maturer 
minds ; but the distinction between Sunday and the 
week days should be carefully preserved. Every 
opportunity should be taken to unfold the higher 
meaning and purpose of the day as fast as the ex- 
panding minds can take it in. ‘Their ideals of hap- 
piness should be constantly drawn upward, and the 
relation of the day to God and his service impressed 
more clearly upon them. Thus, from the exercises 
of the Sunday at home children will beled naturally 
into the exercises and duties of the Church of 


Christ. 


DELICACIES FOR FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. 


By ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


ip pec Y cakes are much in request for these 
informal gatherings. A prettily decorated one 
lends a charm to the table, and is a welcome addi- 
tion to the thin bread and butter, brown and white, 
hot Graham biscuit, or other delicate tea-cakes of a 
similar nature, which, strictly speaking, are the only 
permissible accompaniment to the fresh, strong, 
well-made tea that gives its name to the entertain- 
ment. It is not in good taste to provide too great 
a variety of viands for what is intended as a slight 
refreshment midway between the two o'clock lunch- 
eon and the seven o'clock dinner. Even where 
the latter is a fiction and dining early is the rule, a 
substantial meal follows the five o’elock tea later in 
the evening and renders a lavish profusion unneces- 
sary. 

In large cities whatever is required can be easily 
procured at the confectioner’s, but in country towns 
the mistress of the feast is thrown upon her own 
resources. If she is equal to the oceasion, the cakes 
of her providing will be far superior in richness and 
delicacy to any that can be purchased ready made. 


GATEAU DELICIEUX. 


Three-quarters of a pound of sugar, the yolks of 
four eggs, the whites of three (one white is reserved 
for frosting), three-quarters of a cup of milk, three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, one teaspoonful of 
extract of vanilla, half a teaspoonful of soda, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, three ounces of 
butter, melted. Place the sugar in a mixing bowl 
and stir in the yolks of the eggs, previously well 
beaten, add the milk and the vanilla, sift in the soda 
(the half-teaspoonful should be a heaping one), put a 
heaped teaspoonful of cream of tartar into the flour, 
and sift both into the mixture ; add the whites of the 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth, and last the melted 
butter. When this is poured in, mix by thrusting 
the spoon to the bottom of the mass and bringing it 
up over the butter; stir it in as lightly as possible, 
not beating it. At first it seems impossible to mix 
it, but after a few moments’ manipulation it will be 
smoothly blended. The butter can be melted by 
putting a eup containing it into a saucepan of boil- 
ing water when the cake is begun. Have ready two 
round tin pans, well greased, and the bottoms neatly 
lined with buttered paper ; pour half the mixture into 
each, and bake from fifty to sixty minutes. If the 
pan is held to the ear near the expiration of the 
time, a hissing sound is heard if the eake is not 
sufficiently baked ; when all is still, it is done. The 
oven should be hot at first, to make the mixture rise ; 
then a slow, steady heat is required. If the cake 
browns too quickly, it should be covered. It is well 
to keep a sheet of tin for the purpose. Melting the 
butter imparts a smooth richness to the texture of 
this cake out of all proportion to the small quantity 


used. 


PINK FROSTING. 


One cup of granulated sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of boiling water, the white of one egg beaten stiff, 
prepared cochineal coloring, the quantity varying 
with the tint desired. Boil the sugar and water in 
a granite-ware saucepan for five minutes, try it with 
a fork ; when a long, hair-like strand forms on the 
end it is done. Have ready the white of egg beaten 
perfectly stiff; pour the sirup on it and add the 
cochineal ; beat all well together and let it stand a 
few moments. When it is a little cool, spread the 
icing on the hot cakes. If it has not stood too long, 
it will run over the surface; the blade of a knife 
warmed in hot water may be used to facilitate the 
process if necessary. If the cake is to be eut in 
slices and it is desired to frost only the top, strips 
of paper, well oiled, may be pinned around it, 
extending above the edge, to prevent the icing from 
running down the sides, and removed when it is 
cold. The secret of making frosting adhere to the 
surface when it is cut is to put it on while the eake 
is hot. The pink coloring may be omitted from 
one-half the icing and a few drops of vanilla used to 
flavor it; atiny pinch of cream of tartar adds to the 
whiteness. Instead of this, one cake may be iced 
with chocolate frosting, which is a pretty contrast to 
the pink. 

COCHINEAL COLORING. 

This may be prepared at home, and is mueh less 
expensive than when purchased in small quantities 
ready for use. Half an ounce of cochineal, half an 
ounce of salts of wormwood, half an ounce of roche 
alum, one ounce of cream of tartar, all pulverized. 
Put half a pound of granulated sugar and one pint 
of water in a granite-ware saucepan, add the cochi- 
neal and salts of wormwood ; when it boils add the 
cream of tartar, stir with a silver spoon, and sift in 
the alum ; mix, and strain the liquid through flannel. 
When cool, bottle it, cork tightly, and keep in a 
cool place. 

CHOCOLATE FROSTING. 


Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth, stir 
in one teacupful of pulverized sugar and six table- 
spoonfuls of grated chocolate, mix well, and spread 
while the eake is hot. 


GRAHAM BISCUIT. 


One pint of Grahanr flour, one pint of wheat flour, 
one tablespoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
molasses, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar (three teaspoonfuis of baking 
powder may be substituted for these if desired), a 
pinch of salt. Sift the last three ingredients into 
the wheat flour, add the Graham flour, and rub the 
butter thoroughly through them. Moisten with 
milk or water until the dough is just stiff enough 
to roll out. Roll thin, and cut in small round eakes 
about as large as the top of a sherry glass. Bake 
in quick oven. 


OATMEAL BREAD. 


This is the most delicious form of bread for thin 
brown bread and butter. Two cups of oatmeal, 
half a cup of molasses, half a cup of yeast or half 
a fresh yeast cake, half a teaspoonful of salt. Boil 
the oatmeal as for porridge, add the salt, and, when 
cool, the yeast and molasses ; stir in enough wheat 
flour to make it as stiff as can be stirred with a 
spoon. Put the dough into oblong tin pans, well 
buttered, and stand them in a warm place; the 
bread must rise until it is very light. Bake about 
one hour and a quarter. ‘This quantity makes two 
loaves. If they are to be used for thin bread and 
butter they should not be cut until the day after 
they are baked. Spread each slice with butter 
before cutting it, and cut as thin as possible with a 
very sharp knife. 


How to Coon A great mistake is 
sometimes made in ventilating cellars and milk- 
houses. ‘The object of ventilation is to keep the 
cellar cool and dry, but this object often fails of 
heing accomplished by a common mistake, and in- 
stead the cellar is made both warm and damp. A 
cool place should never be ventilated, unless the air 
admitted is cooler than the air within, or is at least 
as cool as that, or a very little warmer. The 
warmer the air the more moisture it holds in sus- 
pension. Necessarily, the cooler the air the more 
this moisture is condensed and precipitated. When 
a cool cellar is aired on a warm day, the entering 
air, being in motion, appears cool; but as it fills the 
cellar, the cooler air with which it beeomes mixed 
chills it, the moisture is condensed, and dew is de- 
posited on the cold walls, and may often be seen 
running down them in streams. ‘Then the cellar is 
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damp and soon becomes moldy. To avoid this, the 
windows should only be opened at night, and late 
—the last thing before retiring. There is no need 
to fear that the night air is unhealthful—it -is as 
pure as the air of midday, and is really drier. The 
cool air enters the apartment during the night and 
circulates through it. The windows should be 
closed before sunrise in the morning, and kept 
closed and shaded during theday. If the air 
of the cellar is damp, it may be thoroughly dried 
by placing in ita peck of fresh lime in an open box. 
A peck of lime will absorb about seven pounds, or 
more than three quarts, of water, and in this way a 
cellar or milk-room may soon be dried, even in 
the hottest weather. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


By EuizABETH CUMINGS. 


RS. DOXTATER was returning, weak and ill, 
from Boston to her home in Cleveland. After 
being helped to her berth in the sleeping-car, she 
was glad to lie still, and was very grat: ful to the 
elderly young man who had exchanged his lower 
berth for the upper one Jack, her stepson, had been 
compelled to take for her, and which was in the 
section across the aisle. Jack would be in the next 
section, and her maid would be in the berth above 
her. Mrs. Doxtater was very easy in her mind. She 
hoped to fall asleep as soon as twilight set in. In 
the meantime her curtains were drawn back for the 
air, and she scanned the elderly young man oppo- 
site. His eyes were a limpid blue. ‘There was a 
bare-looking spot on the top of his head, he wore a 
twinkling searf-pin, and on one of his fingers was a 
conspi¢uous ring. His lips were red, and his 
whiskers weedy. His clothes were blue flannel. 
He was evidently a quiet and kind-hearted little 
man, but not what Mrs. Doxtater called a gentle- 
man. 

At Springfield a tall and very beautiful young 
lady entered the car, and was given a seat with the 
elderly young man. She told the porter several 
times in a high-keyed but pleasant voice that she 
was booked for No. 7. The elderly young man had 
the upper berth for No. 7. The invalid looked at 
the new-comer with unusual interest, for she was 
quite sure she had seen that face somewhere. In 
a moment the young lady observed graciously to 
her vis-d-vis that it was a cool evening, and displayed 
a dazzling set of teeth. Doubt gave way to cer- 
tainty. It was Edith Warren, one of Mrs. Dox- 
tater’s daughter’s school friends. “So generous, 
and somerry, mamma,” Clara had said. “ And her 
father is rich enough to give her anything she 
wants. She’s just a little loud, but it don’t mean 
anything. She has four brothers who dote on her, 
and so she thinks the men must be all of them 
gentlemen.” Jack had met this fascinating Edith 
when he went to Janus for his sister the last com- 
mencement, and he had warmly seconded the plea 
made by Clara, that she should be invited to spend 
part of the coming vacation at Cleveland. 

Such a lovely face would win attention from a 
mummy. The luxuriant brown hair swept away 
from the delicate cheeks in such heavy waves, the 
bluish-gray eyes were shaded by such long lashes, 
no one could blame the elderly young man for look- 
ing at her over the pages of the “ Advertiser.” It 
was, too, difficult to read in such a poor light as that 
given by the ill-smelling lamps. Moreover, the 
young lady was disposed to talk, and announced her 
dislike of a long journey. 

“Do you go far?” said the elderly young man, 
with unfeigned interest. 

“T should think so,” replied the young lady, in 
that clear voice which could be heard so far that 
people at the remote parts of the car turned about 
to look at her. “I goto St. Louis. But I am used 
to traveling.” 

Just then a luncheon was brought in to the elderly 
young man. The obsequious waiter set up the little 
table, spread upon it a dlingy towel, and set out cold 
meats, bread, pickles, and a bottle of beer. What 
could the elderly young man do but ask his fair 
neighbor to share his meal: . 

“ No, thanks,” she said. ‘“ Uncle John used to 
be a sea captain, and hé made me take a square meal 
at the station. He said it is a poor plan to leave 
port without provisions.” 

Of course the elderly young man giggled at the 
wisdom of Uncle John, and inquired about him. 

* He lives in Boston, and goes every summer ta 


Nantucket, where he was born. Papa was born 
there, too, but I was born and raised in St. Louis. 
I went East for my health. I gained sixteen pounds. 
Mamma’s friends are all in the East, and so are 
most of papa’s. Mamma died last spring. It was 
a dreadful blow,” and, drawing out a very black- 
edged handkerchief, Miss Edith wiped some gen- 
uine tears from her bright eyes. 

“Yes, to be sure,” said her neighbor, trying to 
look sympathetic. “I have no doubt. But we 
each one must come to it, you know. Ah, now I 
wish you would have something. It’s very unsocial, 
you know. Let me give you some of this ale,” and 
he shook the squat stone bottle, and then poured out 
a foaming glass. 

“T don’t care if I do have some of your ale,” said 
the beauty, and, drawing a silver cup from her 
traveling-bag, allowed it to be filled. Conversation 
became animated after this refreshment, and Jack 
Doxtater, who had returned from the smoking-car, 
drew his hat low over his brow, fearing that his big 
beard and the bronze hue he had aequired in his 
trip from Paris were not sufficient disguise. 

* T think the East is perfectly splendid,” went on 
Miss Edith. ‘“ But I wouldn’t like to live there. 
It is sopoky. I mean, the folks are poky and slow.”’ 

“Now you are hurting my feelings. I live in 
Boston,” and the elderly young man twirled his 
mustaches. “I like the West for business and that 
sort of thing. But Boston is the place to live. In 
your place a man gets so dirty. Can't touch any- 
thing without getting grimy.” 

“ Well, that’s about so. I reckon clothes last 
longer where it’s clean. Seems like nothing wore 
out at Nantucket. But I get tired of my things, 
and like to have ’em gone so I can buy new. Papa 
gives me a good allowance.” 

“Did you have a pleasant summer at Nan- 
tucket 

“T liked the bathing, but I don’t like my Aunt 
Jane—she’s Uncle John’s wife. She cares so much 
for her family. Dear me, you'd think the Queen 
of England would feel proud to be related to her !”’ 

“ Have you ever been told that you resemble 
Mrs. Blank [ Mrs. Blank was just then very much 
before the public] ’ I have never seen her, only 
her photographs, but you look like them remark- 
ably.” 

“Why, yes, people have said so, but I don't 
approve of her exactly.” 

“She is mighty popular, though.” 

“ Yes, to be sure.—My brothers travel for a firm 
in Chicago, and we never know when they are to 
be home. My! I wouldn't marry a traveling man 
for anything.” 

“Tt’s not so bad, now traveling isn’t,” said the 
elderly young man, nursing his leg and looking the 
young lady over coolly. “ But probably so hand- 
some a young person as you can choose what she 
wants.” 

Miss Edith blushed and bridled, and her neighbor 
continued: “ I have no doubt you left some young 
man mumping back there at Nantucket.” 

“ Yes—I left half a dozen.” 

And the elderly young man laughed. 

Deadly chills ran down Jack Doxtater’s back. 
He had paid Miss Edith particular attention the 
brief time he was with her. Could this be the girl 
he had compared to a goddess, and whom he had 
hoped to win for a wife’ His lips greweold. His 
fingers shook. He longed to fall upon that elderly 
young man and pitch him out of the window, 
though reason told him he was not to blame. 

*T could live in any city of any consequence in 
the United States if I had been a mind to,” said 
the girl, regardless of clearness of expression. “ I 
always have lots of attention.” 

The elderly young man stretched out his legs and 
yawned. He was tired. “I wish you'd come to 
Boston and live,” he said. “Id like to show you 
round the Hub. And, ah, so would Mrs. Jackson— 
my wife. I’m proud of my wife. Yes, I always 
wire her every evening, so she knows just where I 
am, and that I'm all safe. This is my card "’—he 
bent forward, offering the pasteboard. “ Sam’‘l 
H. Jackson, agent for Fuller & Fuller, wholesale 
tobacco. It’s a good business. Everybody smokes. 
no matter what the times are, and I only meet 
gents. That’s what I like about the business. | 
couldn’t endure a business in which I couldn't deal 
with gents.” 

Miss Edith received the card somewhat coldly, 
but Mr. Jackson did not seem to observe that, and 
continued : * It was a lucky accident that gave me 
such a pleasant evening. A sick lady had the 
upper of this section. and, as she couldn't get up 
the steps, I took this and let her have my berth.” 


“T call it cheeky to ask any one to give up a 
lower berth,” said Miss Edith, forgetting to be cold 
in the pleasure of giving her opinion, and quite 
regardless of the fact that the invalid was within 
hearing. “I wouldn’t do such a thing !” 

Jack Doxtater’s face crimsoned under its heavy 
thatch. 

‘“‘ Perhaps you have never had the misfortune to 
be obliged to travel when you were ill,” suggested 
Mr. Jackson, languidly. ‘Of course, for a well 
man to ask another to give up the place he has 
telegraphed for would be cheeky, but for a sick 
lady it is quite different. Then I like an upper,” 
and, rising, he went to the porter and ordered him 
“to put up No. 7, lively.” 

Movement of some sort was necessary to Jack 
Doxtater, and he went to the water-cooler. 

“ You missed a good deal, you know,” said Mr. 
Jackson, who was lounging near. ‘ Regular rat- 
tler, that young lady. Handsome as a picture, but 
I like the shy ones best myself.” 

Jack knew that Mr. Jackson had no disrespectful 
thoughts of Miss Edith, and that she had invited 
and encouraged the conversation, but he could not 
restrain a growl. “She is not accustomed to the 
ways of the world.” . 

“ My, no,” said Mr. Jackson, blithely, and think- 
ing this stranger very surly. “She's as fresh as a 
cabbage. A little too free, though, for my style.” 

A week later Clara Doxtater received a letter 
from her old friend. 

“When I was returning home from the East I 
saw two people on the cars who looked so much like 
your mother and stepbrother I thought I must 
speak to them. I have never seen your mother, 
only her picture, but the sick lady was like the 
photo that used to hang in your room, only older 
and sallow. I never saw such haughty folks as they 
were, though. I should as soon expect a bow from 
Bunker Hill monument as from the man. I will 
surely come to see you this summer when you set 
the time.” 

Judge Doxtater and family went to California 
that summer, and somehow, Miss Warren never 
quite understood how, her acquaintance ceased with 
her old friend. Clara shed a good many tears over 
it, and Mrs. Doxtater made many excuses for the 
girl to Jack, but he always shook his head. “ No,” 
he would say, “I will not have my sister know a 
young girl too free in manner for a_ tobacco 
drummer,” and this settled the matter. 


OCHIYO KIERO. 


By Sara E. WIittse. 
N° long ago a little girl who had given much 


to the Japanese missions was so fortunate as 
to go to Japan with her father and mother. 

A description of what she saw there will no 
doubt interest the children, and it shall be given as 
it appears in the diary which she kept. 

Tuesday.—Japan is as beautiful as fairyland. 
Every house stands in a bower, and every street is 
densely shaded with oak, chestnut, pine, and fir 
trees. I sit under a fragrant camphor tree while I 
write, and one of its purple berries occasionally falls 
into my lap. I do not quite understand why mis- 
sionaries are sent to this country, for the people 
seem very pious, never eating a meal without first 
offering thanks, and every family has a little house 
of prayer or temple in its garden, where incense and 
praise are daily offered. Papa says the poorest 
child would die of starvation before it would steal a 
handful of rice. 

Wednesday.—lI wish every little girl in America 
could come to Japan. I have just been boat-riding 
upon a pond which is entirely covered with branches 
of trees that are so trained and interlaced that they 
reach hundreds of feet, forming a perfect canopy 
over the water. 

We are going to see the Mikado—not the opera, 
but the Emperor of Japan ; he is going to a temple 
for public worship. 

Thursday.—The Mikado passed our house borne 
upon the shoulders of his servants, it being thought 
quite wrong for his holy feet ever to touch the earth, 
and it would be equally wrong to permit the sun to 
shine upon his sacred person, for he is not only 
Emperor, but priest. Mamma says that his food is 
always cooked in new vessels, and he never eats or 
drinks twice from the same dish, which must be a 
great waste of pretty Japanese ware, for it has to 
be broken after he uses it, to prevent the sin a sub- 
ject might commit by making any use of articles 
made holy by the touch of his Majesty. 

I should think it must be very tiresome to be the 
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Emperor of Japan, for he has to obey more customs 
than any of his subjects. Papa says that this 
Mikado is relieved of one ancient custom, as his an- 
cestors had to sit motionless upon the throne several 
hours each day ; if they moved hand or foot it was 
thought some dreadful curse would fall upon the 
country. It was found, however, that the empire 
fared just as well if the sacred crown rested upon 
the throne while the Mikado took exercise, so that 
nowadays the crown is daily carried with great 
ceremony and placed upon the throne, the Emperor, 
no doubt, giving thanks that he is freed from one 
irksome old rite. 

Friday.—I went to-day to a Japanese kinder- 
garten where an American lady teaches, and the 
good manners of the children were very noticeable. 
The teacher says she never has to remind even the 
smallest child of any propriety, for their manners, 
like their fashions, are a part of their religion. I 
played with the children in their games, and worked 
with them at their tables, which reminded me of 
home and the kindergarten to which I used to go. 
A little Japanese girl named Ochiyo Kiero asked 
the teacher if I were a Christian, and when told 
that I was, I felt dreadfully ashamed that I was not 
as gentle and polite as the dark-eyed little Ochiyo. 

Saturday.—I went again to the kindergarten, and 
Ochiyo asked her teacher why I was no longer a 
Christian. I wondered what unkind or naughty 
act she could have seen me do, and I felt much re- 
lieved when the teacher explained that as I wore 
my hair braided yesterday and unbraided to-day, 
the gentle Ochiyo thought I had changed my re- 
ligion, as no Japanese child could change the style 
of its hair-dressing without changing its religion. 

Sunday.—Mamma has been learning the five 
commandments of the Japanese. I thought I could 
not keep fifteen commandments, but, on hearing 
them, they seem so much like some of those given 
to Moses that I will write them down and compare 
them with those learned at Sunday-school in Amer- 
ica. 

1st Commandment: Live virtuously. 

2d Commandment: Do right and act justly with 
everybody. 

3d Commandment: Be civil and polite. 

4th Commandment: Obey the rulers. 

5th Commandment: Have an upright heart and 
a clear conscience. 

Monday.—The storks and cranes are very tame 
here ; nobody ever frightens or hurts them, because 
they are sacred birds. I came near laughing to-lay 
—and I should never have forgiven myself for such 
bad manners—for a crane stalked past us, and little 
Ochiyo, with perfect gravity, made a bow almost to 
the ground and saluted him with, “O Tsurisama !” 
which means: “My great lord crane!” It is 
because of the sacredness of this bird that pictures 
of them are so much used in Japanese decorations. 
A Japanese lady came to see mamma to-day, and 
brought her a fan, which she had painted herself ; 
there was a stork upon one side and a tortoise upon 
the other, which meant that the lady wished 
mamma long life and good fortune. 

Tuesday.—I am learning a polite Japanese phrase 
which means, “ May you live long as the bamboo.” 
When I am sure I can say it correctly, I am going 
to use it in greeting the children in the kindergarten ; 
their teacher says it will give them great pleasure. 
I must be very polite and gentle if [ am to make 
them believe that Jesus is a good teacher. I know 
I am not as amiable and obedient as some of these 
little worshipers of the sun, and it would grieve 
me if one of them thought it the fault of my Chris- 
tian teaching. I learned a Japanese hymn to-day. 
I will write it in both languages : 

“Ko kora da mi nakoto 
No mitri ni kana fi naba 
I! no ra tsoe to te mo kami 
Jamo mo samoe.” 


“ Upright in heart be thou, and pure ; 
So shall the blessing of God 
Through eternity be upon thee ; 
Clamorous prayer shall not avail, 
But truly a clear conscience 
That worships and fears in silence.” 
Wednesday.—I have had lessons in Japanese 
etiquette until mamma thinks I behave well enough 
to invite the kindergarten children to tea. I have 
everything ready, but my heart beats dreadfully 
when I think that I must say a little prayer of 
thanks before serving the tea; but I surely cannot 
let these dear little heathen children show more 
reverence for the sun than I show for the great 
Creator whom I love and wish to serve. Hvening: 
My little party was quite successful. When I 
bowed my head to give thanks, every little child 


did the same, and it made me quite happy to think 
that He who heard our prayer loved us all just 
alike. I hope my heart may be as pure as those 
that beat in the little brown bodies of the loving 
and lovely Japanese children. 

Thursday.—This is the season of the great Feast 
of the Lanterns, and neither papa nor mamma 
thought it wicked to join in it. I almost wish we 
had one in America like it. The people think that 
once a year all the dead come back from heaven to 
stay a day at home. Every family goes to the 
cemetery with joy, and sticks a bamboo rod in each 
grave, hanging a lighted lantern upon the rod to 
light the spirits home. 

At ten in the evening they think their friends 
arrive, and, with music and processions, everybody 
returns home, where feasting and daneing is enjoyed 
until the next evening, when each family takes a 
little straw boat, well lighted with lanterns, and puts 
it out to sea, watching it until it goes under the 
waves, or until the lights go out, when the happy 
spirits are supposed to be in heaven again. We 
were glad we joined in this touching ceremony, for 
a pretty Japanese lady, seeing mamma’s eyes fill 
with tears, knew by her own heart that mamma, too, 
had a baby in heaven, and came to talk with us 
about the Christian religion. She says if Chris- 
tians would be more civil to the gods of Japan their 
worshipers would sooner learn to reverence the 
new religion. She asked many questions, and 
seemed so much in earnest that mamma has prom- 
ised to visit her, and when we found that she was the 
mother of pretty little Ochiyo, I begged to go too. 
Mamma says we may hope very much from our 
acquaintance if we ourselves are faithful Christians. 


MARVELS ON THE ROADSIDE. 


By Joun JOHNSON. 


NE can never look long into the life and growth 

of the ordinary roadside weeds or common gar- 
den plants without being astounded and delighted 
at the extraordinary number and exquisite beauty of 
their contrivances for accomplishing the difficult 
feats of existence and reproduction. 

None of these curious devices of the plants is 
more interesting than the strange machinery by 
which they are enabled to spread their seeds, and 
thus both scatter the next year’s crop over a con- 
siderable space and prevent the brother and sister 
plants from choking and starving each other to 
death. A beautiful and delicate apparatus for this 
purpose is that of the dandelion. Every one has 
“told the time of day,” I presume, by counting the 
puffs of breath needed to blow off all the down at 
the end of one of its ripe stalks. Each little hair 
in this globular tuft of down, as you can see even 
with your naked eye, springs from the top of a 
small pointed seed ; and each little hair ends in the 
most beautiful and delicate parachute that you can 
imagine. A puff of air carries off the ripe seed, the 
parachute catches the wind, and the weight of the 
seed, which, for all it is so small, is heavy compared 
with that by which it is buoyed up, keeps the whole 
affair delicately but safely balanced in its aerial 
flight. The seed being thus always at the bottom 
of the flying-machine, when the breeze dies out the 
whole affair lands with the seed directed to the earth 
in which it is to sprout. At this stage another 
pretty mechanism comes into play. The seed is 
covered with a great many barbs, the points of 
which are directed upward. The effect of these 
is to help the seed to work its way down into its 
earthy bed and to resist any slight force, like that 
of a light breeze, which might otherwise lift it up 
and carry it off before it had become securely em- 
bedded in the soil where it is to sleep till the warmth 
and moisture of the next spring cause it to awaken. 

The common geranium, or pelargonium, of our 
garden plots has a more striking and complicated 
mechanism to accomplish the dispersal of its seeds. 
As the flower of this plant fades, a long slender col- 
umn forms within the blossom. Around the base 
of this column the seeds are arranged. As they 
ripen, the seeds begin to disengage themselves, and 
gradually they move outwards, each seed being 
borne at the end of a thin filament, which slowly 
separates itself from the side of the column. The 
whole affair looks something like a fairy pump, the 
handle of which is slowly raised and moved away 
from the barrel. Adopting this comparison, the 
filament stands for the handle of the pump, the seed 
at the end is the knob on the handle, and the slen- 
der column is the barrel. Becoming detached from 
the column, and remaining fastened only at its 
upper tip, the filament begins to twist. When this 


occurs, the most curious and beautiful part of the 
whole device comes into play. On the inner side of 
the filament there is a number of silvery hairs. The 
twisting of the filament just mentioned causes these 
hairs to stand out around it, like the spokes around 
the axle of a wagon. The seed is thus provided 
with a silvery little sail that will catch all the pass- 
ing breezes; and when this is set, a slight puff of 
air is sufficient to undo the last small attachment at 
the top of the filament, and so send the seed floating 
away in search of a new home. 

The common, coarse-looking wild parsnip of the 
fields and roadside, one of the pests of the hard- 
working farmers of the Middle States, is also quite 
interesting in the care it takes of the welfare of its 
offspring. The big white tlower of this plant turns 
out, when examined, to be composed of several 
series of very small Howers, closely packed together. 
Each of these flowerets is at the end of a slender 
stalk, and all the stalks in one group come together 
at a single point on the stem, like the wire ribs on the 
handle of an umbrella. This umbrella, although 
turned bottom upwards, is useful to the plant in 
several respects. In the first place, after the seeds 
begin to ripen, the umbrella closes up, and thus the 
seeds, which lie rather loosely fastened within, and 
might be blown away before they were mature, are 
protected from the wind and the rain, and come 
peacefully to perfection. All through the process o1 
ripening the seeds the umbrella remains closed, and 
spiders and other “gentlemen of the shade ” find 
homes within its dark interior ; but presently, when 
the seeds are ready to be spread abroad, the um- 
brella opens and exposes all within to the light and 
the air. ‘Then the live creatures run off to the other 
haunts, and the seeds lie entirely exposed. The 
latter are covered with a short down, and are caught 
up by the wind a few at a time and blown away. 
But if it should begin to rain meanwhile, this down 
would catch the moisture and make the seeds too 
heavy to float in the breeze, and then they would 
fall close beside the parent plant, and when they 
grew up they would choke and starve one another 
to death. To prevent such a calamity as this, the 
umbrella, on the approach of wet weather, closes up 
tight and does not open again till the sun is bright 
and warm, and it is again safe for the seeds to fly 
abroad. 

This property of closing under the influence of 
moisture remains in the umbrella for months, and it 
is quite good fun to test it for yourself. Dip a dry 
one in a glass of water, and you will see it close up 
almost instantly. Then hold it near the fire for a 
few moments, and the ribs will begin to expand, and 
in a short time it will be fully open. I have made 
one of these curious organs go through their motions 
a dozen times together. 

There are countless other contrivances by which 
the dispersal of seed is produced, and one ean 
scarcely find a plant without some interesting means 
of bringing it about. 


CITIZENS IN THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


HEY had never met before this summer. Three 
boys and five girls. The boys were fifteen, 
fourteen, and twelve—all brothers ; the girls thir- 
teen, eleven, eight, five, and four years old; their 
baby was two years old, and the pet and plaything 
of the others. 

These children met at this old summer hotel in 
the Adirondacks, and at once became close compan- 
ions, warm friends. I spent four weeks with them, 
and never heard one angry word, one even impa- 
tient word. If they could not decide to do a thing 
together, each went his own way in perfect good 
feeling, ready to fall in with the next proposition 
when they met. 

The three boys were devoted friends. ‘They were 
all fond of fishing, and spent much of their time 
fishing in the brooks and on the lakes. Like all 
fishermen, they were each anxious to cateh the 
largest trout of the season. But each large cateh 
was as much of a delight to the unsuccessful broth- 
ers as tothe successfulone. The scale was watched, 
and if the fish weighed more than the last one 
there were always cries of “ That's good!” 

One of the little girls, who was very fond of fish- 
ing, had np brother to go with her or to teach her 
the art of trout fishing. It was suggested to two 
of the boys to take her with them one day on the 
lake, and show her how to troll, and how to fish 
from the boat and land ber fish. It was a delight 
to see how thev accepted the suggestion, and blamed 
themselves for not thinking of it before. The day 
chosen was so windy that it was not safe to go in 
the boat, but one of the boys spent the entire morn- 
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ing with the little girl fishing for trout in the brook. 
He did it with no thought of having surrendered 
time that conld have been spent more enjoyably, 
but, like the little knight he was, bent every energy 
to carry out the little lady’s wishes. I’m sure 
if the biggest trout of the season had hung itself on 
his hook he would have tried in every way to have 
put it on his*neighbor’s. These boys were not 
‘girl boys” in any sense. ‘They were manly boys, 
gentlemanly boys. They ran, jumped, rowed, 
walked, played ball, and did all the things a manly 
boy enjoys, but they never for a moment forgot to 
be gentlemen. Another charm about them: they 
never feared to express their feeling for each other ; 
they would walk down the road with their arms 
about each other or on each other’s shoulders, provy- 
ing constantly the real companionship they found in 
each other. 

The little girls spent all their time in or about 
the hotel. The oldest little girl, Jessie, was an only 
child ; the little girls of ten and five were sisters ; 
the girls of eight and four were sisters, and sisters 
to the boys. 

On the hill back of the hotel was a deserted 
camp—a small, very small bark house, the platform 
for a tent, and an old camp bedstead. This camp 
the little girls owned in common. ‘They repaired 
the bark house, cleaned it, and then furnished it. 
There was an old camp table with three legs, but it 
was propped so skillfully in the corner that you 
never knew its loss if you were not told. On this 
was a turkey-red cover; there were turkey-red cur- 
tains at some of the windows ; chintz calico covered 
an old box which was called a sofa. A red hand- 
kerchief upholstered an old stump, and a piece of 
calico a small box. All four sides of the house were 
decorated with pictures from illustrated papers. 
Small boxes formed cabinets in which were curiosi- 
ties, such as peculiar stones, bits of rock, of moss, 
moss-covered twigs of peculiar shape, even pieces 
of bark that were supposed to resemble boats or 
animals by the finders. The table was decorated 
with birech-bark jars, in which moss and ferns were 
coaxed to grow, as were also the windows. ‘The 
house was carefully closed every time it. was left for 
the day, and carefully swept and rearranged when 
opened each day. Outside was kept in almost as 
good order as inside. Seats were arranged at the 
foot of the trees, and with some nails, a stone, and 
two boards the little girls made two very comforta- 
ble seats between trees that were close together. 
All this was very delightful, but the most delightful 
thing about camp “ Look Out” was the perfect 
community of feeling among the owners. Kach 
vave all they could of time and ingenuity to make 
it attractive, but you never heard it spoken of as 
“my camp; it was always “our camp.” You 
never heard a word about my pictures ;” it was 
always “ our pictures,” ‘ our ferns,” “our seats that 
we made.” 

Another thing that made these children a delight 
was the real interest and friendship they took in 
each other's likings. The oldest little girl would sit 
and read “ Robinson Crusoe” by the hour to the 
younger ones, “because they enjoyed it.” The 
little ones would take part in tableaux because Jes- 
sie liked to get them up. So the old tent platform 
became a stage on which some remarkable tableaux 
were exhibited. It was not any the less enjoyable 
beeause the audience were requested “ not to look, 
but to sit with their backs to the platform until the 
signal was given to turn around.” Usually a bright 
shawl, an afghan, the chintz and turkey-red from 
the bark house, were the only properties available. 
The pine trees made a background. the old camp 
hed a throne, a couch, a mantel. 

Another delight was to explore. They would 
form exploring parties, following paths to find out 
where they led, but never went out of sound of the 
mountain eall, usually returning hurriedly to guide 
a friend to some new view, or little stream, or to 
rush breathlessly back with a new specimen of 
leaf or moss or stone, or some woodland wonder. 

The island camp was owned in the same way. 
Here there was no house but one of branches 
loosely placed to form a shelter from the sun. It 
was a boys’ camp, having a fire, and rough logs all 
moss grown. Here delightful feasts of baked pota- 
toes and broiled trout, fried potatoes and boiled corn, 
were eaten, and here was given the * Five O'Clock 
Tea,” which is one of the summer’s pleasantest 
memories. 

The sweetest memory of the summer is the group 
of littke men and women who carried into the 
mountains a spirit of courtesy that drove selfishness, 
distrust, criticism, impatience, rude manners, and 


foolishness out of the happy valley. 


SunpAY AFTERNOON. 
PRAYER. 


By THE Rev. JAMes W. Wuite. 
I 
T is not prayer, 
This clamor of our eager wants, 
That fills the air 
With wearying, selfish plaints. 


It is not faith 
To boldly count all gifts as ours— 
The pride that saith, 


“ For me His wealth He ever showers.” 


It is not praise 
To call to mind our happier lot, 
And boast bright days, 
God-favored, with all else forgot. 


Ii. 
It is true prayer 
To seek the giver more than gift ; 
Grod’s life to share 
And love—for this our ery to lift. 


It is true faith 
To simply trust His loving will, 
Whiche’er He saith — 
“Thy lot be glad ” or “ ill.” 


It is true praise 

To bless alike the bright and dark ; 
To sing all days 

Alike with nightingale and lark. 


CROSSING THE JORDAN.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE stories in the book of Joshua of the various 
miracles which attended and gave success to 
Joshua’s campaign against the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Canaan will undoubtedly produce very differ- 
ent impressions on the minds of different readers. 
There will be some, perhaps, who regard all mira- 
cles as philosophically impossible, and who will dis- 
creditthe miraculous altogether ; some who, remem- 
bering that the authorship of the book of Joshua is 
unknown, and the period remote, will entertain 
doubts respecting the miracles recorded, not because 
they regard the miraculous as impossible, but 
because they question whether these particular 
miracles are sufficiently attested—who, accepting the 
miracles of the New Testament, and especially the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ, as adequately authenticated, 
regard the miracles of the Old Testament neither as 
so well established nor as so important; still others 
who, finding their minds affected by what is called 
the skepticism of the age, and themselves regarding 
somewhat doubtfully the miraculous narratives, will 
endeavor to repress the doubts as inconsistent with 
Christian faith and the acceptance of the Bible 
teaching ; still others who will not bring the narra- 
tive into conjunction with their historical or critical 
faculty, but who will read the -tory without a doubt 
because without a question ; and still others who, 
having well considered the possibility of miracles 
and the authentication of those recorded in the Bible, 
will intelligently and scientifically believe in the 
iniracles of Joshua upon a rational consideration of 
the pros and cons. In adult Bible classes more or 
less of these various states of mind will be repre- 
sented in the individual experience of the different 
members. And even in the minds of boys and 
girls who will have caught something of the ques- 
tioning spirit of the age from the magazine, the 
newspaper, the schoolroom, and social intercourse, 
there will also be these various shades of belief and 
unbelief, not clearly marked nor definitely com- 
prehended even by themselves, but really in their 
minds, as it were, in solution. 

Now, the first thing I have to say to the Sunday- 
school teacher in this paper is, that it is not worth 
while for him to attempt to settle these questions, 
solve these doubts, bring all these various mental 
attitudes into one attitude and secure a common 
agreement in his class respecting the miracles in 
the book of Joshua. This, indeed, would be a good 
thing to do if there were time in which to do it; 
but the ordinary Sunday-school teacher has not over 
half an hour for his work, and half an hour is not 
time enough to answer objections, solve difficulties, 
and establish on the one hand the philosophical pos- 
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sibility of miracles, and on the other the historical 

authenticity of the particular miracles recorded in 

the book of Joshua. If he had only to deal with a 
class of skeptics, he would find it impossible to con- 
duct them out of their skepticism into his belief in 

so short a time; having to do with a class in which 
there are all grades of opinion, he is far more likely 
to create difficulties in some minds than to solve 
them in others ; far more likely by so brief a dis- 
cussion to produce skepticism than to counteract it. 
If, indeed, it were essential to establish the historic 
verity of the narrative in its details in order to 
enforce the moral and spiritual truth involved, the 
teacher would have no alternative but to lay a foun- 
dation in philosophy and criticism in fifteen min- 
utes, that he might build his edifice thereon in spir- 
‘tual truth in the fifteen minutes subsequent, in hope 
that the intellectual foundation so rapidly con 

structed would not give way with equal rapidity. 
But I do not believe that it is necessary to lay any 
such dogmatic foundation, and that in most cases, at 
least, that teacher will act most wisely who concen- 
trates his own thought and the thought of his class 
on the practical and spiritual lesson involved in the 
narrative, leaving the intellectual and critical ques- 
tions unsolved, and to every question simply reply- 
ing, “ The brevity of our time forbids our entering 
upon so large and so difficult a theme.” 

The moral of this lesson appears to me sufficient 
plain. It is that no obstacle is an obstacle to God’s 
work when undertaken in a spirit of trust and faith 
in God. It is the same lesson which is taught by 
the story of Abraham and his migration unmarked 
by miracles, of Joseph and his deliverance wrought 
only by natural means, of the passage of the Red 
Sea standing between the children of Israel and 
their emancipation and yet converted into a dry 
path for them and an impenetrable defense against 
their pursuers; the same lesson illustrated by the 


rolling away of the stone from the grave before the 


approach of the women who came to anoint the 
body of their Lord and Master, by the victory of 
Christianity over paganism, dominant alike in polit- 
ical and philosophical forms, and by the subsequent 
history of Christianity, weak only in the fears and 
faithlessness of its advocates, strong, however few 
their numbers or apparently inadequate their instru- 
ments, provided only they believe in God and 
answer to duty, which is the call of God. 

With miracle or without miracle, attested by 
forces understood or by forces that transcend our 
understanding, the truth abides in the church his- 
tory as clear in the daylight as the pillar of cloud, as 
luminous in the darkest night as the pillar of fire. 
That God is with his people and that he who follows 
God finds a way open before him, a road through 
the sea and the river, a gateway through the mount- 
ain and the rock. It is the truth illustrated in the 
motto, “ One with God is a majority;” the truth pict- 
ured in the allegory by the chained lions ; the truth 
which made Cromwell’s soldiers invincible, which 
sustained William of Orange, and, by reflection from 
his persistent faith, sustained the Netherlands in 
their long and bitter campaign against what, but 
for God’s presence, would have been overwhelming 
odds ; that sustained Washington and the infant 
Republic, which was strong in its infancy because 
it marched following the ark of God and inspired 
by a faith in God, and which in its manhood and 
with its multitudinous millions of men and mone 
will be weak and decrepit if it forgets the faith of 
its fathers and ceases to tread the path they trod. 
He who shall best succeed in pressing home this 
truth of God’s leadership, God’s presence and the 
invincibility which it carries, who shall best sueceed 
in making his pupils believe that obstacles are no 
obstacles to God, and therefore none to faith, hope, 
love, conscience, will best teach the lesson which 
in the story of the crossing of the River Jor- 

an. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
HE time had come for the fulfillment of the 


promise to the vhildren of Israel. The word 
of command had been spoken. The moment had 
come to prepare for victory. Joshua says, “ Sanctify 
yourselves ; for to-morrow the Lord will do wonders 
among you.” All through the camps the people 
were preparing for the great event. Three days 
before they had been commanded to prepare food 
for the journey. They had obeyed the command, 
and were ready to prepare spiritually for the great 
event. Two millions of people to pass over Jordan ! 
No boats, no bridges, and the river at its height ! 
No faltering on the part of the leader ; the Lord had 
said that he and the people he loved should possess 
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the land. It was their part to obey, not to question. 

We must not think of Joshua as speaking to that 
immense throng of people. No man’s voice could 
be heard by such an audience. 

The officers of the people went among them and 
gave the instructions. It was customary for the 
Jews to prepare for any great event by certain 
ceremonials; their clothes and their bodies were 
washed, and after this they were to refrain from 
certain acts that would turn their thoughts from 
God, and his protecting love and care for them. 
Every heart in that great army of people was wait- 
ing for the moving of the Ark of the Covenant 
which was to be the signal for taking up the line of 
march. Now the word had gone through the camp, 
* To-morrow they would go forward into the land 
of promise.” 

How anxiously we wait for school to close, that 
we may go to the country! Yet it is only a year 
since we were there. In the interval we have lived 
in a pleasant home where every day added new 
associations that made it more dear. We have 
planted flowers, perhaps looking forward to enjoy- 
ing the blossoms next year. Perhaps we live in 
the country, and plant a tree, expecting to watch 
it grow, and sit under its shade. But this great 
army, two millions of people, had never had a 
home. For forty years they had been wanderers, 
and now the time had come. ‘“ To-morrow” they 
were to go into the land about which they had 
dreamed and talked. “To-morrow” they would 
take the first steps toward a real home. They 
would build houses, plant trees, arrange rooms that 
would be pretty and attractive. Can you not 
imagine how the little children rejoiced; how the 
mothers’ eyes brightened ; how the fathers shaded 
their eyes as they looked toward the east, while 
their hearts trembled with hope ; how eagerly they 
all listened as the officers repeated the commands 
of Joshua ? 

God had told Joshua that he should magnify him 
in the sight of the people. He had caused the Red 
Sea to part its waters at the command of Moses, and 
the people passed over before the Egyptians. As 
great things as he had wrought for Moses God says 
he will perform for Joshua. God will magnify 
Joshua to insure his position before the people ; to 
prove to the people that he had chosen Joshua, God 
would do mighty work to again prove his power to 
his chosen people, and to show their enemies how 
useless it was to oppose them, for the Lord was on 
their side and fought their battles for them. 

Every ear listening, every eye watching. The 
command is to come out of the tents, and when the 
priests have passed into the river the waters will 
part and stand in a wall, and the tribes, led by a 
chosen eaptain, shall pass over Jordan into the long- 
looked-for, long-hoped-for land. There is no wait- 
ing. The priests raise the ark, and the moment 
their feet touch the water the wall is formed, the 
passage is clear. Not hurrying, for nearly three- 
quarters of a mile must be between this host and 
the emblem of God's presence in their midst ; not 
rushing, tumultuous, crowding, eager to be the first 
to touch the promised land, but an orderly army, 
moving under chosen leaders at the command of 
Jehovah, whose power and might, as well as love 
and fostering care, they so well know. 

Every soul had been made ready for the journey, 
every heart throbbed with the thought of a settled 
home, a place from which they would not be taken. 
No more manna, but corn and milk and honey ; 
Jehovah a leader, a general, a father. No longer a 
scattered host, subject to assault from every nation, 
but a people going forward to conquer and to build 
a nation for God. 

There was the rushing river; but the ark of the 
covenant also wasthere. What was the covenant ? 
Obey these my laws, and you will live at peace 
with God the Father, man your brother, and your 
own soul. 

“He that doeth the will of the Father, the same 
is my mother and my brethren.” 

“TI go to prepare a place for you.” 

Not to the children of Israel only is the promise 
of inheritance. 


It is worth realizing that there is no such thingas 
commonplace life or uninteresting circumstances. 
They are so only because we do not see into them, 
do not know them. 

Great as have been the discoveries and achieve- 
ments of science in the last hundred years, it is 
doubtless true that the sum of the unknown is yet 
vastly in excess of that of the known, and always 
will be. Each achievement or discovery is but a 
stepping-stone to something greater and higher. 


WHOSE WAY SHALL IT BE? 
By tHe Rev. Henry Mort.’ 


** Should it be according to thy mind xxxiv., 33. 

“THE future development of a Christian will be 

influenced, in large part determined, by the 
idea he forms at the start as to what a Christian 
life is. Itis therefore not desirable only, but abso- 
lutely essential, to understand something of the na- 
ture of the aim set before us. Christians need to often 
review their knowledge at this point, lest the ideal 
become dim or distorted, and so the life grow faulty 
or be put out altogether. ‘Too many Christians are 
like a lamp which burns brightly when first bought, 
but the light becomes less clear the longer one uses 
it, until at last it gives a dull, smoky, annoying 
flame. 

Many seem to think that in accepting a Christian 
life they are making arrangements to be rid of all 
trouble. ‘They look for it to be plain sailing here- 
after. Now, this will or will not happen, according 
to what they mean by getting out of trouble or hav- 
ing plain sailing. I think large numbers of people 
believe that when they begin a religious life they 
are going to have things for the rest of their days 
pretty much as they want them. Put their thought 
into words, it is about this: “I have been hereto- 
fore wrong before God. Preachers have told me 
that of course I could never be happy so long as I 
stood out against him, and I have been unhappy 
enough. I have never had things according to my 
mind. Now Iam going to give my heart to the 
Lord; henceforth I shall be all right and have things 
as I want them.” Is not this the secret thought of 
very many Christians ’ It may not be their avowed 
object in becoming Christians. It may not even 
suggest itself as a motive directly to the mind, for 
the human heart is subtly led, and often carried 
along by a motive it little suspects of entertaining. 
But there is an impression deep down that a Chris- 
tian should have privileges another should not have, 
that one who serveth God should find an easier time 
than one who serveth him not, that it should some- 
how be according to his mind, and that if this fails 
to happen the Lord has somehow made a mistake. 
This ground the so-called “ comforters ” took in the 
Book of Job. Job had a hard time of it. Loss of 
property, death of family, painful and loathsome 
disease, and the only thing preserved to him from 
the wreck of his former prosperity a troublesome 
wife. If Job were the religious man he pretended 
to be, these men had no explanation of such treat- 
ment. Their theology was, that suecess waits on a 
right character and sorrow attends a wrong one. 
With this theology, if a man has sorrow and mis- 
fortune and pain, it is certain his character is amiss. 
Like many another of later times, they never once 
thought of revising their theology when they found 
it did not fit the facts. ‘They take a short cut ; they 
revise the facts. If a man’s theology does not square 
with their own, yet he seems to show a true and 
pure life, they dispute the facts and begin to make 
charges against his character. ‘The wish is father 
to the thought. ‘The line of argument is simple: 
the man must be wrong ; and because people cannot 
easily detect the error, it must be some secret sin, 
all the more censurable that it is unrecognized. 
* Job was afflicted, therefore he was a bad man.” 

Now, the only fault with this topic is that a wide 
experience and the word of inspiration alike declare 
that theology false upon which the logie is founded. 
The good are not free from suffering, and the bad 
are not given up to it. Even wicked men may be 
happy up to the hour of leaving the earth; and the 
Psalmist, who had seen somewhat of life, affirms 
that they do not suffer any great inconvenience in 
prospect of the future—* there are no bands in 
their death.” On the contrary, he who made the 
largest promises to which we have ever listened, says 
to those who accept his leading: “ For great is 
your reward in heaven.” It is possible for the 
Christian turned earthward to be just as tormented 
as the sinner is triumphant. I read parts of a 
letter which a man wrote asking advice from a 
clergyman. He says: “I never committed any sins 
other than those incident to the best persons. I 
have devoted the whole of my life to God’s service. 
All my life has been spent in doing good to others. 


I have been superintendent, choir-master, canvasser, | 
and paymaster in the church for the last fifteen | 
With more to the same effect, he then | 


years.” 
adds: “Some years past [ met with misfortunes— 
one dreadful one. I have since then made great 
efforts to recuperate ; but misfortunes fell one upon 


another until I have parted with everything I had ; : 
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and I stand to-day with nothing but the clothes on 
my back.” This man asks the explanation of such 
a seeming anomaly, and affirms that for himself 
he is “getting wicked.” He asks: + Will you ex- 
plain to me why a man who has all his life, from 
infaney, been, or tried to be, a sincere Christian, and 
has given a whole life of undivided service to God, 
is in the condition that I am at present ?” This 
statement is not peculiar. There are many around 
us—perhaps we ourselves—-who think what this 
man writes. This confession is simply a definite, 
personal recognition of a plain fact, that religious 
faith and an easy life are not necessarily correlated. 
Paul had experienced the truth in question, only he 
had come as far as the explanation underneath it : 
“Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” 

In short, becoming a Christian does not exempt 
a person from trial, or give him what he want. He 
can have what he wants if he wants what God wants 
him to have : he can have his way if his way is God's 
way. Otherwise he may question whether he is a 
Christian. * The man who permanently takes his 
own path, deflected by no divine voice in the way, 
arrested by no divine judgment, may well believe 
he is no child of God. As sure as the sun goeth 
forth on his mission, as sure as the dews of the night 
water the thirsty flowers for which God cares, as sure 
as God feeds the birds of the air whose fall to the 
ground for their food he marks, so sure the heavenly 
Father who knoweth all these things of which we 
stand in need will deal with you and with me for 
our best, our lasting good. The prime gift of a 
Christian life is not that we shall have our way, 
nor that the conduct of life should be according to 
our mind. On the contrary, to beeome Christians 
is, in general, to give up our plans to Him, our wills 
to His. I believe that this is often the test of our 
having been accepted of Him, that some trial we 
had not expected, some temptation we had little 
foreseen, comes into our lives. Not that we are 
having our way, but that we are missing it and 
coming to take instead God's way, is the index of 
the new life. Our decision for a truly religious life 
may therefore be embraced in our answer to this 
question: Whose way shall it be? 

Will you think with me for a few moments of 
this fact, that religion is self-surrender. The first 
and hardest thing to do in the Christian life is to 
repeat from the heart the formula: » Lord; I give 
myself to thee: take me as Tam.” Some stand out 
against this. They say: “ He is a weak sort of a 
person who gives up his will to another. T thought 
free will was the crowning glory of man. What 
man needs is, not that he should give up his will— 
which in most people is something weak enough at 
the best—but that his will should be strengthened.” 

Let us, then, come to a common understanding as 
to what Christian self-surrender is. What is this 
freedom of the will, which this objector declines to 
give up? Freedom is not an absolute but a relative 
term. There is no such thing as unqualified freedom. 
Even God is free only within bounds. Infinite purity 
cannot entertain impurity, nor justice retain the 
suggestion to do an injustice: “God cannot be 
tempted with evil.” “* A friend will show himself 
friendly “—there is a necessary relation, not a 
manufactured or arbitrary one, between the character 
of a friend and its expression. A friend is under 
the limitations of friendship; it is not permitted to 
friendship to be at the same time enmity. “ To the 
pure all things are pure "—thoughts of impurity ean- 
not assume mastery through any external conditions 
whatever. Freedom of the will does not mean, 
then, freedom from all restraints ; it does not mean 
license, but freedom “ from some particular kind of 
restraint or inducement, to which other beings are 
subject.” Suppose, for example, that a fire breaks 
out in a barn, and the horses therein are loose, their 
action is a foregone conclusion: either they will 
rush into the flames, frenzied by their fear, or will 
rush out of the flames, driven by their fear; one 
thing we know they will not do, remain to help put 
out the fire. The action of a man is less easy to 
caleulate. Imagine a tramp were sleeping in the 
same barn. <A multitude of motives may act upon 
him. There may be the fear of physical danger, 
which tempts him to run away as soon as he sees 
the flame. There may be a larger moral bravery 
which prevails upon him to remain and fight the fire. 
There may be a fear of the suspicion that he set the 
fire, which prompts him to leave the scene. There 
may be the consciousness of innocence, which de- 
termines him to stay. The action of the unknown 
man would be open to doubt and uncertainty : the 
action of the horse is subject to no such doubt. 

Freedom is not, therefore, freedom from the in- 


fluence of motives, but freedom to make choice of 
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motives. The will of the lower animals is as free 
as ours. No man is freer to go to the right hand 
or the left than the eagle to soar or dive, or the fox 
to run or stand. The difference between the beast 
and the man is, the comparative fewness of the 
motives which impel the one and the many con- 
’ siderations which affect the other. Man’s will is 
subject to motives. 

Here is what we mean when we speak of forming 
a character. To form a character is to induce a 
probability that a man under given conditions will 
act ina manner which can be foreseen. Imagine 
that, instead of an unknown tramp, the person who 
discovered the barn afire was a citizen of known and 
recognized probity. ‘The reason why he is near the 
barn of his neighbor in the middle of the night is 
unknown, and he does not see fit to make it known ; 
hut no one suspects him of crime. People say: 
‘His character is above suspicion.” The evidence 
is, on the face of it, against his having done anything 
criminal. And the man himself recognizes this 
when he never gives a thought to the suspicions 
which disturbed the tramp, for it does not enter his 
mind that any one could suspect him. His character 
is so far known that we can foretell with even less 
doubt than for the horse his action under the cir- 
cumstances. Is his freedom of will any less assured 
than the tramp’s, because we are well-nigh certain 
what choice he will make among many motives ? 

Freedom of the will we find, then, to consist in 
the freedom to choose between motives, not to act 
in opposition to motives. But man can go further : 
he can see where he is weak, and when he sees a 
motive coming to assail him which he thinks too 
strong for him he can interpose another to shut 
out the first. One tempted to speak harshly, or 
resent an injury in kind, can interpose the form of 
him who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when he suffered, threatened not. When tempted 
to ostentation in benevolence, the injunction rises: 
“When thou doest thine alms, sound not a trumpet 
before thee,” nor make any other parade of doing 
good. This is what the Scripture calls “ keeping 
the door of one’s thoughts.” 

We are never to think that an action appears 
without a cause. Man acts from reason, whether 
he is immediately conscious of it or not. ‘To know 
the heart of man completely would be to know per- 
fectly his conduct under any given circumstances— 
for out of the heart are the issues of life. 

Now, the education of life is for a man to come 
under the controlling influence of certain motives ; 
a right education is to come under the easy and 
permanent control of the best motives. 

We see at once how that, not the man most obedi- 
ent to determined motives is the slave, but he whose 
conduct can be the least foreseen. The slave is the 
one who is subject to the impulse of the moment, 
given over to the whim and caprice of any passion 
that may strike him. The strong man, the free 
man, the large, hopeful, intelligent. brave man, is 
he who has made the most perfect surrender to the 
best motives. The esteemed citizen is superior to 
the unknown tramp ; and the man confirmed in the 
disposition and habit of goodness is prince over him 
whose conduct is ike a wave of the sea, driven of 
the wind and tossed. The yachts whose every 
motion attracts the notice of two continents are 
beautiful and safe with a clear sea and a good 
breeze; but these “ drifting matches” are tedious, 
while in a heavy storm these craft are almost at 
the mercy of the wind. The boat that shows the 
triumph of human skill is the steamer, which holds 
its way over unruffled seas, or plies its trade in the 
teeth of the storm. We have the paradox, striking 
but true, that the man who possesses this freedom 
of will in its most valuable form is the one whose 
will is the most nearly a slave to the best motives, 
and who therefore obeys them easily and without 
rebellion. It comes to this, that when we speak of 
religion as being self-surrender to God, we mean 
that human freedom consists in the frank, conscious, 
total, irreversible, glad surrender to Him in whom 
all the highest motives which actuate humanity 
reside, and from whom they take their origin. 
The Lord Jesus represents this central character to 
the world. Man has nothing that he did not re- 
ceive. Our wills are given us, that in Him we 
might find them perfect and complete. 

“Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove ; 
“Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine.” 


This self-surrender to the will of God is wisdom. 
We are starting out with the end in view to make 
something of ourselves which shall stand the shock of 
death and the wear of eternity. Now it is wise for 
us to give the conduct of this process into the hands 
of God. And for two very simple reasons : first, 
because we do not know the elements which would 
walk into the character we desire ; and, second, we 
have not the power to combine them if we did. 

We know very little of those forces which play 
upon and form our lives. When we come to think 
it over, one of the strangest things is that a man 
should attempt to direct himself. God is using 
countless influences to tell on us of which we are 
utterly ignorant. Our physical limitations should 
make us cautious. Whole registers of vibrations 
lie on either side of those which we have organs to 
appreciate. Countless pulsations of the ether too 
far for us to hear, and countless others too many 
for us to see, are on every hand. Why, when we 
question that God has left so much in the dark 
concerning our moral growth, do we not go further 
and wonder why he has hidden so many things from 
our senses and our reason’ I have often thought 
we must seem to God something as the Bushman 
seems to us. Play a strain of music in his pres- 
ence, and he will not hear many of the sweetest 
notes, and will miss altogether their combination. 
He has no ear for them. So we have no ear for 
God’s harmonies. Go out with me into the midst 
of asummer’s night. The sounds of earlier even- 
ing are hushed. The bullfrog has ceased his croak. 
The whippoorwill is silent on the edge of the wood. 
The crickets and the tree-toads have done with their 
harsh grating. You listen and hear nothing. You 
say, “ How still it is! not a sound breaks the 
silence ; now is the time to sleep.” But do you 
suppose creation’s pulse has ceased to beat? During 
all that summer night countless myriad insects, with 
stridulous wings, make the swift hours an oratorio of 
praise. We do not hear these harmonies, which are 
none the less there; our ears are at fault—that is 
all. 

Now, do you imagine the harmonies of God run 
on thus beyond our senses, and that there are none 
which transcend our intellects and our souls? Out 
of the infinite storehouse of his resources, God 
takes the influences which he makes to bear upon 
our lives. It is well to surrender our wills to his, 
because he knows and we do not, and we run the 
risk otherwise of missing the best designs. 

But, more than this, we should not be able to com- 
bine the forces if we did know them. What one of 
you all is sure he could do and would do the best for 
himself, if he knew what that best was?’ Who 
among us has a will strong enough and a judgment 
clear enough to risk himself amid the cross-purposes 
of life, with the assurance that he will never falter 
in the choice of those ends and the means to them 
which are really noblest ? Then should it be accord- 
ing to thy mind? Men often stand at the parting 
of the ways and ask this question: “Shall I have 
my way, or shall I take what I believe to be God’s 
way!” And shall I do this willingly and lovingly? for 
I may have to whether or no. But shall I want to / 

Should it be according to thy mind? A young 
man demands wealth; not most sordidly, for the 
mere money, but more largely, for the power which 
it brings. He is peremptory in urging his claim, 
unwilling to give it up. _Now—should it be accord- 
ing to thy mind’ Look forward a few years ; 
imagine the veil of the future grow half-transparent, 
like an October mist shot through by the sun; and 
here read the conclusion of the chapter. In a few 
years—in your vision—you have had your wish ; 
but your heart has become hard, your bowels of 
compassion have been removed, you are a stony old 
man. This would not be true for all, but God knows 
it would be true for you. You have grown grasping 
with the years. Once you picked up the little child 
who had fallen in the street, asked him his name, 
kissed him as you pushed back the hair from the 
troubled little brow. and sent him home. You were 
tender. You remember of yourself, too, that you used 
to be kind-hearted. You once listened to the poor girl 
who feebly stopped you on the street of a bluster- 
ing day, and shivered as she asked to sell you a box 
of matches or a feather duster. You did not want 
the things, but you knew she was trying to earn an 
honest living, apart from shame. Uphill work, that ; 
not easy, pierced by bitter winds; and you aided 
her. ‘That was the whole story. The years roll 
by. You have your wealth, and with it a hard, nar- 
row, unloved, unlovely soul. The vision of what 
you would be passes; you are a young man again 
at the parting of the ways. Should it be according 
to thy mind ? 


Should it be according to thy mind? Your son, 
dear parents, is strong and bright—an honor to you 
and a blessing and example to his companions. A 
sudden illness strikes him. It looks as though you 
might lose him. You cannot spare him. You kneel 
by his bedside and pray, “ Spare our son, our first- 
born.” “ But, my dear ones,” says the Lord, “I 
want him.” “No matter, Lord, we can’t spare him.” 
“But you do not know the future. Do you want 
him, whatever may befall him?’ Before you insist 
on having your own way, suppose you take a look 
behind the veil of the years to come. You see an 
easy, good-natured lad led astray by designing 
knavery. It is your boy. He meets one on the 
street whose feet abide not in her house, and he’ 
does not blush ; he has seen her before, your boy 
has. He staggers toward his .home, drunkenness, 
lechery, hatred, written on his brow—the brow of 
the boy you loved. Something more startling still ? 
What, not murder! It cannot be that the hasty 
flash has resulted for him alone among the riotous 
companions in the dreadful, while others worse have 
escaped! You hide your eyes from the platform 
raised and the black cap. With a shudder you 
wake from your vision. You cannot say, “ It will 
not befall my boy!” It has befallen other parents’ 
boys since time began. You want your boy, s‘ill a 
little one, spared to you. Should it be according to 
thy mind ? 

Should it be according to thy mind? I seea 
young maiden, dear to many hearts, rosy with the 
flush of modesty and health—for shame has no 
such blush. Intelligence on the brow, love lurking 
amid the roses which grow at the corners of her 
mouth; sweetness abides in the dimples, humor 
shoots from her, beauty is everywhere. You would 
not give herup. You cannot say, “ Thy will, not mine, 
be done.” But look forward. She grows careless, 
you scarce know how. She keeps on the hither side 
of human morality, but strays just as near the edge 
as she can. ‘Thoughtfulness is banished from the 
brow, and, if she did but know it, her winsomeness 
is gone. ‘“ What shall I wear?” and “Who will 
look as well as I?” or “ Whose attention shall I 
receive ’”’ are the deepest questions she ever asks 
herself. Utterly careless, utterly frivolous—how 
many a parent, as he sees his child thus dancing on 
the brink of her grave, has called out, in the words 
of the heart-broken warrior of Israel, “ Alas! thou 
hast brought me very low: my daughter, oh, my 
daughter ‘” Should it be according to thy mind ? 

Be as little tragic as you will—and these illustra- 
tions are only what may come to our every life— 
yet go not so far as that, still are there few if any 
of us who have that knowledge of the influences 
best for us, and that command over them, which 
could make us bold to say the conduct of life should 
be according to our mind. Self-surrender to God 
is wise. 

I commend to you to-day, as the supremest gift 
for the Christian life, the glad conviction: “ All 
my times are in His hands.”’ The experience of life 
may be to us one of two things—either discipline or 
punishment; and it is in one way to decide which 
it shall be. You may decide for yourself punish- 
ment, or you may transmute the identical expe- 
rience into discipline. Discipline and punishment 
are the same outward circumstances ; but they are 
discipline where the person bears them with the 
intent to find God’s meaning and accept it. 

We may not see the reason why any especial 
event befalls us. No more did the field-mouse whose 
house the Scotch poet rudely upturned with his 
plow understand why all his labor should pass in 
vain ; over whom, you will remember, the poet stops 
and muses, for he seemed to himself to know scarce 
more than this 


“ Wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous beastie ” 


of the ways of Providence. A little understanding 
with God would have made it easier for the poet. 
Not that he would have had an explanation for all 
things—perhaps least of all for some personal moral 
lapses. We have seen that man has not the faculties to 
grasp a complete explanation. But enough, I doubt 
not, would have been known to confirm his trust. 

We are thus in the midst of the discipline of life 
— if we are God’s children, a discipline promised to 
be for our best good. It may make us hard and 
sour Christians, or kind and helpful ones ; it may 
make us morose and peevish and fretful, or calm 
and sweet and trustful—rested ourselves and _ rest- 
ing others. 

Few of us reach that spot where we would will- 
ingly lay down the burden of life, no matter how it 
presses. You may recall the story of the old man 
who was staggering along under a heavy bundle of 
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sticks. At last he threw them from his shoulder 
and called on Death to come and take him away. 
At once Death came along, and asked him if he had 
not called and what he wanted. The man hesitated 
‘a moment, and then slowly replied: “I want you 
to help me lift this bundle of sticks on to my shoulder 

in.” Most of us who ever long to get rid of the 
burden of days would prevaricate as this poor man 
did if Death were to take us at our word. Up, then, 
dear friends, and make the best of the discipline. 
That is what you want to learn as you begin or 
review the Christian life. That is what many have 
learned and become a blessing to others. 

But I must say to any who do not profess the 
Christ-motive, that you are not bound to make it as 
hard as you can for those who do. Many people 
keep up bright because they believe it the way to 
do, and we cast burdens upon their cheerfulness as 
though it were inexhaustible, and never seem once 
to think how hard it may be. Many are they with 
bright, often gleeful, exterior, who are sad beyond 
measure. Lamb, the genial author of “ Elia,” was 
afflicted with a melancholia which meant insanity. 
Thomas Hood, who set the children to laughing and 
made the old folks serious over his satirical whim- 
sicalities, was a lone, poor, sad man. Fox, the 
pantomimist, died insane. Not all who are bright 
on the surface have no sadness at the heart. Some- 
times they are trying to realize the promise of the 
Master that all things work together for good to 
them that love him, and be restful under the dis- 
cipline. Many a woman, supporting the fortunes 
of her husband with the cheer of her sacrifice, is 
being worn to a skeleton thereby. 

Some palliation should be made for the condi- 
tions in which people are placed. The querulous- 
ness of some delicate, sensitive woman is balance 
and composure as compared with the repose of some 
whose nerves are as strong as whipeords and their 
pulses throbbing like a machine. A woman whose 
system has been overburdened until her body is like 
an astral vase through which one can almost see the 
flower of her soul-life, may be censured by another 
whose whole existence is as bounding as a flesh-and- 
blood Hebe. Why, the one can no more under- 
stand the other than a steam whistle can compre- 
hend how an “ /£olian harp responds to the song of 
the troubadour wind.” But LI love to think how not 
far away from this worn and weary soul is the rest 
which remaineth. 

But perhaps you feel that your trials and disci- 
pline are out of all proportion to your deserving. 
My friends, in the first place, you do not see the 
shattered frames and plowed-up fields of your 
neighbors. And, then, it may be this is the only 
way you could learn the lesson to be taught. Others 
could learn without all this severity, but you could 
not. How often have I said to myself: “ There, 
that is the lesson God wants me to learn, and I have 
learned it!” only to find, when he has taken his 
hand off, that I had not learned it at all. Oh, let 
us be glad if, by the very severity of the discipline, 
God is proving his love to us. Ofttimes the hardest 
experiences result in the strongest or sweetest char- 
acters. It has been told of a German baron of the 
Middle Ages that he had wires strung across a 
chasm from a castle on one side to a castle on the 
other. When the air was still, or during a slight 
breeze, no sound was heard. But when a storm 
arose, and the winds came sweeping down the valley 
in their fury, then awaked the slumbering tones, and 
this giant Zolian harp gave off a certain wild and 
daring music upon the troubled air. This may be a 
monkish legend—I do not know; but well I know 
there is many a soul that never responds to the 
divine meaning until beaten upon by mighty provi- 
dences. 

Should it be according to thy mind? Nay, my 
dear ones, but according to His mind. So, then, in 
this Christian life, give up your wills at once to His. 
Let no lurking opposition, like a splinter in the 
flesh, fester and corrode. We stand surrounded by 
these influences—the few known, the many un- 
known—and hear the question whispered from out 
the twilight that hems us in: * Should it be aceord- 
ing to thy mind?” And we answer: “ Notso, dear 
Lord! I have given that all up. Here I give my- 
self to thee ; take me as I am.” And from such an 
answer, honestly made and deeply meant, come rest 
and peace. The Lord has us in his keeping. We 
do not see him, we cannot really hear him, in the 
viewless, voiceless air. All is dark when we have 


left the earth behind a very little way. Although 
the astronomer’s lens has pushed the stars further 
back than they once seemed, still, at no great dis- 
tance, and long before we reach to heaven, the sky 
is a solid dome and shuts us in. 


But He is behind 
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there: for all those experiences which enter into 
the warp and woof of life He cares; and we are at 
rest, for we know how 


* Out of darkness come the hands 
That reach through nature molding men.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{ Any subseriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a 
reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


I would ask a little light on the following objection to 
Christianity, which I have lately met, and which troubles me 
considerably. How, it is asked, can it be possible that a 
man like Jesus Christ lived for more than thirty years in a 
country like Judea, the center of the civilized world, performed 
all the wonderful works attributed to him, and finally perished 
in so public a manner and under such remarkable cireum- 
stances as detailed by the Evangelists, without actracting 
enough attention to obtain mention in any contemporary his- 
tory except the Four Gospels, since the supposed references 
in Josephus, Pliny, and Tacitus are now admitted to be for- 
geries? How account for the silence of Josephus? Is it not 
very much as though a historian of our own civil war should 
omit all reference to Abraham Lincoln? And how comes it 
that so diligent a student of nature as was Pliny should never 
have heard of that unequaled three hours’ darkness which, 
we are told, was spread over the whole face of the land at 
the crucifixion? ‘These questions | have never seen satisfac- 
torily answered, and should like very much to have them 
cleared up. NQUIRER. 

The silence of heathen historians as to the life of the 
Founder of Christianity can hardly be deemed an objec- 
tion to Christianity itself, as an existing moral power in 
the world of to-day. It must be pam hes by its own 
merits. The objection, such as it is, misrepresents 
some things and overlooks others. The actual public 
career of Christ was three, not thirty, years. a 
was in no sense the center of the civilized world, but 
rather on its border, a recently annexed and obscure 

ae Jesus’s ministry was mainly not in Judea, 
Put in Galilee, a sort of backwoods district of half- 
breeds, meanly thought of (John i. 46; vii. 52). 
Even there, Jesus courted obscurity (John vii., 34), 
confined his ministry to his own countrymen (Matt. xv., 
24), and limited the labors of his disciples likewise to 
their own people (Matt. x., 5,6). Had it been likely, 
notwithstanding, that he should have become an object 
of interest in the capital of the empire, there were for 
him no contemporary historians. Livy died ten years 
before the ministry of Jesus began, while Suetonius 
and Tacitus were born some thirty-five or forty years 
after itended. As to the silence of Josephus, have we 
never remarked the invidious silence of an influential 
newspaper toward some distinguished person whom it 
ignores? As to Pliny, he was seven years old at the 
time of the darkness in Judea. Probably he did not 
know everything that happened everywhere. 


Will you kindly give me some light on the question of 
baptism as an ordinance of the church, commanded by 
Christ? 1 am not a Greek or Hebrew scholar, and am unable 
to translate the original. Does the word authorizing the or- 
dinance mean to dip or plunge, and was this the Apostolic 
mode ? F. G. T. 

Thayer’s “Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment ”—the latest authority—thus defines it : “Chris- 
tian baptism, according to the view of the Apostles, is a 
rite of sacred immersion, commanded by Christ,” ete. 
So Smith’s “Bible Dictionary,” art. “Baptism.” Stanley 
(“ Christian Institutions,” p. 22) says : “ The practice of 
immersion, though peculiarly suitable to the Southern 
and Eastern countries for which it was designed, was 
not found seasonable in the countries of the North and 
West. By the general sentiment of Christian liberty 
this remarkable change was effected. . . . Speaking 
generally, the Christian civilized world has decided 
against it. It is a striking example of the triumph of 
common sense and convenience over the bondage of form 
and eustom.” 


How do you reconcile Exodus xxxiii., 11, and Genesis xxxii., 
30, with Exodus xxxiii., 20, and John i., 18? ie A 
Passages that affirm an actual vision of God refer to 
the vision of some form under which God was manifest- 
ed. See Exodus iii., 2,6. Passages that deny the pos- 
sibility of an actual vision of God refer to the direct 
vision of God, apart from the medium of such a form. 


wrote the Ten Commandments was a question 
asked in our Sunday-school. Exodus xxiv., 4, says, ** Moses 
wrote all the words of the Lord,” ete. ; Exodus xxxi., 18, says 
they were “ written with the finger of God; Exodus xxxiv., 
28, says, “Moses was in the Mount forty days and forty nights, 
and he wrote,”’ ete. Now, who wrote them”? E. N. B. 

“Written with the finger of God ” can only refer to 
an inseription miraculously made. It is not expressly 
asserted, even in Exodus xxxii., 16, that the tables were 
miraculously engraved. Taken in connection with the 
parallel statements that ‘“ Moses wrote,” we may suppose 
that, while there was an inscription miraculously set 
before him (compare the handwriting on the wall in the 
Book of Daniel), Moses transeribed the divine original 
upon the tables. 


Is there any authority in Scripture or elsewhere for a belief 
that temptation in some form may come to redeemed spirits 
in the future world, or heaven? If so, where can it be found ? 
What is the thought of The Christian Union on — oa ? 
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As to this the Scripture is silent, and we have no other 
authority. From the fact that Jesus’s perfection did not 
exclude his being tempted, we may infer the possibility 
that a perfected character may hereafter encounter 
some temptation. See Jude ix. To such an one, how- 
ever, no temptation is formidable. Of God only is it 
said, “ He cannot be tempted.” 


A friend, once a Baptist, now a Congregationalist, is visit- 
ing her sister, who, unlike her, has not departed from the Bap- 
tist faith. It is communion Sunday, and the sister intimates 
to our friend that, although their church is close communion, 
she, having been immersed, is invited to the serviee. But she 
fears that she would not be welcomed by members of this 
church, who. knowing she is a Congregationalist, do not know 
that she was ever a Baptist, and so feels it would seem in- 
trusive. Moreover, one does not like to go where those dearest 
to them would not be welcome. This gives her the feeling 
that it is not really the Lord’s table, since her pastor would 
not be invited, were he present, to take the communion with 
her. It is a painful dilemma, and one that, often recurring, 
leaves her every time in doubt whether or not she has refused 
the Lord’s invitation, ** Do this in remembrance of me.” 
Can you help our friend to know her duty ” ( 


In order to enjoy or profit by the Lord’s ‘Table any- 
where, we must not think of other people’s opinions of 
us, but of Christ’s grace to us. A sincere conscience 
and His invitation are our sufficient warrant. If we like 
not the way of others, we must leave them to the Lord, 
beseeching him to reform what is amiss in them. But 
wherever we recognize his Table, there none may ex- 
clude us but we ourselves. So Wyclif taught that a 
man could be excommunicated by none but himself. 


Will you give your opinion on a question as to Christian 
etiquette? Cananything be done ‘io in a meeting or ina 
volunteer choir, one person sings so loud as to destroy the 
comfort of every one near” Noone will risk giving offense 
by speaking. Would it be better to write an anonymous 
note rather than that good singers should stay out of the 
choir, or those who otherwise enjoy the meetings be unable 
to attend? For to a sensitive ear such singing gives positive 


Never write an anonymous note. If there is a positive 
nuisance, it must be endured till there is courage or taet 
to abate it. The best way is to depute some one who 
has the gift or knack of giving reproof graciously, who 
will watch for a favorable moment, and improve it 
without offense. “ A soft tongue breaketh the bone.” 


The Christian Union solves many problems for me. But 
will you state your views upon the joyousness of Christian 
character? In The Christian Union of August 2, the Rev. 
C. C. Lathbury holds that only joy is consistent. But as 
Jesus is our guide, how will you dispose of Isaiah lii., 14; liii., 
2; Ps. xxii., 6; xlix., 7? ~ WoC, 

These passages refer, not solely or primarily to Jesus, 
but to ancient servants of God, some of whose experi- 
ences were illustrated in Jesus. Jesus himself said : 
“ Now is my soul troubled.” But an occasional shadow 
on the spirit is no more inconsistent with habitual joy- 
ousness than a passing cloud is with a clear day. What 
Jesus realized in himself he desired for his disciples : 
John xv., 11. 

low would you interpret truth in Christ's saying to the 
woman of Samaria: *“They that: worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth’? We gave this to a bigoted per- 
son as an argument against placing so much stress on church 
forms, and she said, ** But what is truth?’ implying that 
her church alone holds to the truth. 

“The truth” here means according to the reality of 
the Divine nature, as it is in faet. It is not the best 
word you can find in Seripture against an undue empha- 
sis on forms. More appropriate seem to us such pas- 
sages as 1 Cor. ix., 20-22 ; Gal. vi., 15; Col. ii., 16, 17. 


‘**Old Subseriber,”’ in your issue of the 13th inst., makes 
inquiries regarding Asheville, N. C. As to temperature, 
the air is most delightful. Asheville is nineteen hundred 
feet above tide water. It is surrounded by mountains. In 
Western North Carolina there are over fifty mountain peaks 
higher than Mount Washington. Go by rail to Washing- 
ton, D. C.; from there to Asheville is 478 miles over an A 
number one road with the best of cars; no better roadbed 
to be found, and the trains are fast. Population, 8,000. 
Uniformed police. Electric lights and plenty of stores. Don’t 
know about cottages. Write the Rev. W. S. P. Bryan of 
that city, pastor of the Presbyterian Church. Think you will 
have no difficulty in securing what you wish. There is con 
siderable Northern enterprise there, and a fine new large 
hotel. W. PL. 


Let me suggest to “An Old Subscriber” that corrosive 
sublimate will effectually prevent the annoyance inflicted 
by ants, both brown and red. I learned from a lady, whose 
experience had been gained in the Pacific Islands, to satur- 
ate candle wick in a strong solution of corrosive sub- 
limate, and protect tables by tying it around the legs, and 
shelves by laying it snugly along the edges—front, back, 
and sides. Sometimes I have brushed the edge of the base- 
board where it makes an angle with the floor, with the same 
poison. The method of application will vary as dothe points 
to be guarded, but | find it true that ants will not cross the 
poisoned area; that it retains its strength for many months ; 
that itis offensive to neither sight nor smell; and that it is 
easy to prevent all danger to little children, by care in the 
arrangement of stores and storeroom. CONNECTICUT. 


— 


In what book can | obtain a complete list of the Emperors 
of Germany, with their dates, from the time of Charlemagne ? 
C. A. D. 


The article on “Germany” in Appleton’s Cyelopedia 
contains such a list. 

In referring a correspondent to Mr. ‘T. F. Seward for infor- 
mation in regard to the Tonie Sol-Fa system last week we 
gave his address incorrectly. It should have been “ care of 


Biglow & Main, 76 East Ninth Street, New York City.” 


| 
| | 
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ReLicious News. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL AT OXFORD. 


[FROM AN OXFORD CORRESPONDENT. | 


VERY year the ancient Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge become more truly national. 
For at least two centuries it may be said that these 
centers of learning were in large measure out of 
touch with the life of the English nation as a whole. 
They were only accessible to certain privileged 
classes. Religious tests effectually barred all 
enirance to that large and intelligent body of our 
citizens whose conscience did not allow them to con- 
form to the worship and creeds of the Anglican 
Church, and, with rare exceptions, entrance was 
almost equally difficult for men of the people whose 
means were scanty, however good their churchman- 
ship. At length all this is changed, and both the 
Nonconformist, whether Turk, Jew, or infidel, and 
the man of humble origin, have alike a free field and 
no favor. The new infusion of life and vigor has 
wrought marvelous changes in these venerable in- 
stitutions, and educational and social reform has 
been in the academic atmosphere any time for the 
last fifteen years. Of one of the mighty movements 
that sprang from this new impulse—the University 
Extension scheme—I hope to speak in a later letter. 
Meanwhile it is of the most recent outcome of that 
scheme that I propose to tell. During the early days 
of the month of August, under the auspices of the 
Oxford Extension scheme, a first summer school of 
Extension pupils has been held here in old Oxford 
itself. These pupils were, for the most part, men and 
women from all parts of the Kingdom, who had either 
attended courses of Extension lectures or were in 
some way specially interested in the scheme. As it 
was an experiment, it was thought best at first. to 
restrict invitations to those who were thus in some 
measure already in touch with the University. As 
many as nine hundred almost immediately offered to 
come, and about that number actually did come. 

Of course the idea in the first place came from 
Chautauqua ; and to your correspondent, coming into 
the midst of this summer school in Oxford almost 
direct from a most interesting and profitable sojourn 
at the real Chautauqua—the mother of them all— 
it was indeed pleasant and delightful to find so good 
a start had thus been made. On all hands one heard 
expressions of surprise at the great success achieved, 
and that such a gathering could possibly be held in 
Oxford in the very middle of the sleepy and silent 
long vacation was almost beyond belief. My readers, 
with all their inbred ideas of organized summer 
outings and conventions, will no doubt smile at all 
this, yet I only understate the fact. . 

As there was no previous experience in organiza- 
tion to go on, the promoters of this gathering 
thought the safest and most useful course would be 
to provide a varied programme for the ten days—of 
popular lectures by very able men, conferences on 
extension work in general, conversaziones and gar- 
den parties, and short courses of lectures framed to 
give stimulus and direction to subsequent home 
study. Another year the session will be longer 
and more regular, and solid courses will be deliv- 
ered. As a rule, the mornings were occupied by 
picked Extension lecturers, who gave specimens of 
their method and their style; the afternoons were 
devoted to excursions by land and water, and to 
tennis, cricket, and other English games ; and the 
evenings were taken up with the larger assemblies, 
whether conferences, conversaziones, or lectures. 
Of the regular lecturers perhaps the most ap- 
proved were Mr. Arthur Sidgwick (brother of Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick, the Cambridge Professor of 
Moral Philosophy), who lectured on * Greek Litera- 
ture; Professor Thorold Rogers, on Economic 
Method ;” Mr. R. G. Moulton (the senior Cambridge 
Extension Lecturer), on “ Faust;:” Mr. Hudson 
Shaw (one of the most successful Oxonian Exten- 
sion lecturers), on Queen Elizabeth”? and Sa- 
vonarola.” The Secretary was successful in get- 
ting some of our best known and most eloquent 
men of letters to give evening lectures. Thus, to 
every one’s delight Professor Max Miiller, whose 
voice is seldom heard in Oxford, although his face is 
most familiar, discoursed in the Sheldonian Theater 
on his pet subject, * Language,” and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison gave an excellent lecture on “ Some 
Great Books on History.” The learned and labori 
ous Dr. J. A. H. Murray lectured on his » New 
English Dictionary,” at which he toils with such 
unremitting care, and no less than 400 people 
availed themselves of his kindly invitation to visit 


him in his “seriptorium” on the Banbury Road, 
where he and his assistants are at work early and 
late. The Warden of Merton, who shines in the 
field of academic history, told “ The Story of Oxford ’ 
one evening, and Mr. Walter Crane spoke on “ Art ” 
on the last day. Perhaps the greatest treat of all 
was the lecture by the “golden-mouthed” Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, on “ Prose Poems 
of the Day,” and his sermon on “ Religion and Cult- 
ure,” delivered from the historic pulpit of St. 
Mary’s to an overflowing congregation. “No man 
of his contemporaries,” said the venerable Pro- 
fessor Jowett as he introduced the eloquent bishop, 
‘seemed more to have the power in the pulpit of 
adapting the religion of Christ to the wants of the 
nineteenth century.”” Both in lecture and in ser- 
mon this power was well exemplified. A system of 
Home Reading Circles was inaugurated one even- 
ing, Dr. Percival, Head Master of Rugby School, 
explaining the intention of these circles and paying 
graceful tribute to the Chautauqua system. These 
Home Reading Circles are starting on a much 
higher literary and intellectual level than the Chau- 
tauqua circles, and will be for the present adapted 
to the requirements of the best Extension pupils. 
Hence their influence, whilst high in quality, will 
not be very widely potent, and there will yet remain 
a vast field to be occupied by some movement more 
nearly akin to Chautauqua. 

Many eminent members of Parliament, education- 
ists, and clergymen were present, and all the 
meetings “ went’ with great vigor and success. 
Not least successful was the concluding concert 
in Balliol Hall, which was ably managed by Dr. 
John Farmer, the well-known composer and organ- 
ist at Balliol. Dr. Farmer was for most of his life 
music master of Harrow School, which he suc- 
ceeded in making quite a center of good music. 
He holds that all life should be touched by song, 
and his enthusiasm for good and patriotic songs is 
quite contagious. He has influenced Balliol College 
as he had influenced Harrow before, and now 
Balliol leads in Oxford music. It may not be out 
of place to say that Dr. Farmer is coming to the 
United States this winter to visit and lecture at 
several of the chief academic centers, especially 
Harvard and Philadelphia. Our guests were de- 
lighted with Oxford—its men and its manners— 
and that tuneful evening in the hall of Balliol is 
not the least powerful of their many pleasant memo- 
ries. 

It is felt that many things have been taught by 
this first attempt. That the many facilities of a 
well-equipped university may be put to wider and 
better advantage is most clear to all, and as all who 
came are clamorous to come again next year, it is 
clear that the movement has taken firm root. 
One of the greatest results was the feeling of co 
rate unity and community of interest that this gath- 
ering made patent as existing among the varied and 
often isolated classes of pupils who had hitherto 
gone under the vague and indefinite name of Exten- 
sion students. But beyond all this it was felt that 
a forward step had been taken in the great realm of 
knowledge, and that the people, irrespective of 
creed or class, had been brought for a time into the 
very midst of one of the traditional homes of privi- 
lege and prejudice, where they had been made to 
feel that ancient barriers had been cast down, and 
“all things had become new.” 

A ritualistic clergyman of this city preachiyg to 
his own people has thus admirably put the essence 
of the matter: “The day will come when from one 
and another of the societies which here find their 
welcome or their home, there will go forth from 
this city, which has so often and so bitterly reflected 
the divisions and the party spirit of the past, the chil- 
dren of a wiser generation. Its sons and daughters, 
with love unchanged to their spiritual or mental ances- 
try, but with minds trained to look at persons and 
at principles from higher points of view, will prove 
the apostles of a spiritual reconciliation. The har- 
monies of science and the charities of history shall 
be the stability of those times, for that fear of God 
which can only consist with reverence for all good- 
ness and with acknowledgment of all truth will 
be their treasure.” N. H. S. 

OxrorpD, England. 


—A general Christian Conference, under the auspices 
and direction of the Montreal branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance, will be held at Montreal, October 22-25. Sir 
J. William Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., ete., ete., 
will preside. Papers will be read by the Rev. Henry J. 
Van Dyke, D.D., the Rev. James M. King, D.D., and 
the Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., of this city, and by many 


other prominent ministers and clergymen. 


HENRY WINKLEY. 


It does not seem right that a simple notice only 
should be given of the life and death of Henry Wink- 
ley. He was more than simply an ordinary man, and his 
life deserves to be known as an example of one who be- 
lieved thoroughly in the best of New England civilization. 

He was born in the small village of Barrington, N. H., 
in 1803, and received what education he had at Pem- 
broke Academy. His life subsequent to this time is 
similar to that of hundreds of other country boys who 
come to our cities with good habits, health, intelligence, 
and an unlimited amount of perseverance. At the age 
of fifty he had amassed what was considered a fortune, 
and was able to retire from business and devote his re- 
maining days to travel. His earliest ambition was that 
he might be able to see the world. His acquaintance 
by travel with this country and with Europe made him 
an exceedingly interesting conversationalist. He had 
always been a great reader and keen observer. There 
was scarcely a section of the world which he had visited 
of which he could not tell you its history, its condition, 
and the reasons for its high or low state of civilization. 
He was a man of strong convictions, and would express 
himself very frankly. 

But in all that I have said there is nothing that 
would distinguish him particularly from hundreds of 
other men: ere are plenty of men who have far ex- 
celled him in success in business, in travel, and intelli- 
gence ; but in the use of his wealth there are few men 
who have equaled him. 

The greater portion of Mr. Winkley’s life was spent 
in New York and Philadelphia, and he was constantly 
contrasting the different sections of our country. He 
was a great believer in New England. He thought that 
no section of our country had impressed itself upon the 
rest for the good of the whole as New England had. 
He attributed this largely to the proper religious train- 
ing of her children and to the love of education instilled. 
He believed that religion and education were the basis 
of the strong New Rathad character which has had 
such a wonderful influence upon the country. He had no 
faith in any education which was purely intellectual. 
He used to say to me that men can get along without 
education, but not without character. He had no faith 
in the moral training of young men except it was based 
upon the Bible. He wanted men so trained that, wher- 
ever their lives might be spent, they might be a power 
for good. The great trouble, he used to say, is that our 
young men adopt the life of the communities in which 
they chance to live. It isa great deal easier to drift with 
the community than to stand up for what one thinks is 
right. The desire for wealth has so pervaded the youth 
of to-day that in the pursuit of it they forget every 

rinciple. He desired that there ee A be men who 
lieved that there was something in this world besides 
material prosperity, or even education. 

I said before that Mr. Winkley believed that no 
section of the country had done more of this work than 
New England, and he wanted it kept up. He believed 
that the New England institutions—the academy, the 
college, and the theological seminary—held the key to 
this problem. If these institutions did their work well, 
their influence would reach down to the very lowest 
stratum of society. He gave his wealth to help these in- 
stitutions. Phillips Academy, Exeter, received $30,000; 
Phillips Academy, Andover, $30,000 ; Dartmouth Col- 
lege, $80,000 ; Amherst College, $80,000 ; Bowdoin 
College, $70,000 ; Williams College, $50,000 ; Andover 
Seminary, $45,000 ; Yale Theological Sem- 
inary, $50,000 ; Bangor Theological Seminary, $30,000. 
The only condition attached to these gifts is that only 
the interest shall be spent. Thus the interest on nearly 
half a million dollars is available for the cause of edu- 
cation. Who can tell or measure the amount of good 
that it willdo? His money went to institutions which 
have had a history, and their Alumni have been men 
whom Mr. Winkley admired. A Christian gentleman 
in the best sense of the word was his ideal. fie was not 
a narrow man. In fact, he was not a member of a 
church, but the early training of his youth made these 
principles a part of him. 

He used to tell with much pleasure that when he had 
decided to give Dartmouth College something he sim- 
ply sent his check for sixty thousand dollars, with a 
short note. President Bartlett, receiving the letter 
without previous correspondence, thought possibly some 
student was imposing upon him, and, before subjecting 
himself to ridicule, took the precaution to write one of 
the alumni in Philadelphia, inquiring who Mr. Winkley 
was. Word soon came back that no such person as 
Henry Winkley lived in Philadelphia, and that evidently 
some one was Imposing upon him. President Bartlett 
dropped the matter until another letter came asking if 
the check was received. The President then put the 
check in the bank, and what was his amazement and 
joy to receive word that it was ay ! 

The question is often asked, Will New England con- 
tinue to exert the same influence in the future as in the 
past? Are not the old farms where most of the great 
men were reared given up or abandoned? Has not a 
new people, largely foreign and in marked contrast to 
the old Puritan, come in? Will this new element be 
assimilated with the old? These questions can all be 
satisfactorily answered provided the educational insti- 
tutions do their duty. 

In the disposition of his wealth Mr. Winkley has 
shown great wisdom, and every New England man for 
all time will feel grateful for his life. 

GEORGE A. PLIMPTON. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CANADIAN ITEMS. 


—The will of the late Archbishop Lynch, of the 
Roman Catholic Church, has been published. All lands, 
ete., in his name were bequeathed to his successor. He 
directed that 200 masses should be said for the repose 
of his soul. As all his property was given to the 
Church, he directed his successor in the eee to pay 
his only sister in Ireland the sum of $100 per year. 
The personal estate of the late Archbishop amounted 
to only 3444.09. 

—The Toronto City Council has entered into an 
agreement with the managers of the Provincial Univer- 
sity to pay 36,000 per year to its funds, so that the parks 
be ong ng to that institution may be used by the public. 

—The Rev. Hudson Taylor, of the China Inland 
Missions, has succeeded in awakening a considerable 
amount of missionary zeal by his lectures in Toronto. 
A number of ladies and gentlemen connected with the 
Congregational Church have volunteered for that field 
of labor. 

—The Salvation Army has been making some stir 
lately in several places. Some Hindu converts have 
been holding meetings and have drawn immense crowds. 
At Kingston a gentleman gave 3125 to defray the ex- 
penses of an officer in India. At Toronto there was an 
immense procession in honor of the arrival of the Gov- 
ernor-General, Lord Stanley, in the midst of which the 
Army contingent held a service of “ knee-drill,” and 
during the fair week they held meetings daily which 
were numerously attended. 

—The Reformed Church of England has commenced 
to hold services in the Opera-House, Belleville. The 
Right Rev. P. F. Stevens, presiding Bishop of Canada, 
is expected soon to visit the city. 

—As a proof of the interest now being awakened in 
England on the temperance question, it may be stated 
that the Imperial Government has recently communi- 
cated with the Government of Canada, desiring infor- 
mation regarding the working of the restrictive laws in 
this country. 

—One day in the first week in September the corner- 
stone of a new Baptist church was laid in Toronto, and 
on the following Sabbath another church of the same 
denomination was dedicated. On the same Sabbath 
the corner-stone of a new Roman Catholic church was 
laid at Brockton, a western suburb of Toronto. 

—The Methodist Missionary Board held its annual 
meeting lately in Winnipeg. The income of the So- 
ciety has increased $18,000 during the last year. An 
augmentation has been made to the salaries of the mis- 
sionaries, but those on domestic missions will not receive 
$700. ‘Iwo institutes are to be built for the Indians in 
the Northwest. Dr. Sutherland, Missionary Secretary, 
is to visit Japan. E. B. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Diocesan Convention of the New York Diocese 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church held its 105th an- 
nual session in St. Augustine’s Chapel, this city, last 
week. About three hundred delegates were present. 
The usual address of Bishop Potter, besides reviewing 
the work of the diocese the past year, gave an extremely 
interesting account of the work of the Pan-Anglican 
Conference, and especially of the part taken by the 
American bishops. In regard to the proposed cathe- 
dral Bishop Potter said that a site had been purchased, 
and architects invited to submit designs. He expressed 
the hope that a work of such magnitude will be deter- 
mined upon that the American “ lust for finishing ” will 
not avail to complete it during the present generation, 
but that it will be left for future generations to finish. 
A message of sympathy to the bishop and clergy of the 
afflicted diocese of Florida was adopted. It was resolved, 
upon the motion of the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, to petition 
the General Convention for a revival of the order of 
deaconesses. Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, made 
an interesting address in opposition to the use of the 
title “ Venerable” in designating the archdeacons of 
the diocese in the journal of amen He said that 
the use of the word in the sense in which it was now 
used was a misapplication, as those to whom it was 
given were not aged men. It was only another case of 
the American people’s inordinate love for titles. His 
resolution was unanimously adopted. The sum of 
313,500 was appropriated for missionary work in the 
iliocese for the next year. 

—Philadelphia has now 675 churches, New York 432, 
Chicago 371, and Brooklyn 300. Of those in Philadel- 
phia, the Methodists lead with 107, the Episcopalians 
have 102, the Presbyterians 101, the Baptists 85, and 
the Roman Catholies 54. 

—The Brooklyn Sunday-School Union has informed 
officers and teachers of the various schools that arrange- 
ments have been made for the weekly exposition of the 
International Sunday-School Lessons in the following 
localities : Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, 
at ‘Tompkins Avenue and McDonough Street, by the 
Rey. Dr. K. R. Meredith, every Tuesday evening at 
eight o’clock; Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, at Fulton and Bond Streets, Mrs. James S. 
Ostrander, every Saturday afternoon at three o'clock, 
for primary and intermediate class teachers; in the 
lecture-room of the same building, every Saturday after- 
noon at 4:30 o'clock, ministers, representing different 
denominations, will have charge monthly. 

—The wee oe Lutheran Zion Church of Jersey 
City celebrated its twentieth anniversary last Sunday, 


and its pastor, the Rev. George Burkhard, celebrated 
the fifteenth anniversary of his ordination. 

—Dedicatory exercises of the beautiful new building 
of the Harlem branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in 125th Street were held on Monday and 
Tuesday of last week. The Rev. Dr. O. H. Tiffany, 
the Rev. Dr. George Van De Water, Mr. E. R. Mon- 
roe,the Rev. Dr. Meredith, Mr. W. E. Dodge, and 
others made addresses. The total cost of land and 
building was $140,000, of which over two-thirds have 
been paid. 

—The thirty-first anniversary of the daily noon Ful- 
ton Street Prayer-Meeting was held in the North Duteh 
Chureh building on Monday of last week. The Rev. 
J.C. Lanthier, who originated the meeting, was pres- 
ent. He held the first meeting in the lecture-room of 
the North Dutch Church chapel on September 23, 1857, 
and sat out the first half-hour of it all alone. Since 
then the work has been kept up constantly, and in one 
of the rooms in the building there is a file of hundreds 
of letters, all of which tell of people who found spiritual 
consolation at these simple ms exercises, 

—We are glad to see the announcement that Dr. 
Maclaren, of England, is to deliver the next course of 
the Crozer lectures in Philadelphia. The first lecturer 
in this series was Principal Dawson, of Montreal, and 
his addresses made a great impression on the Quaker 
City people. Dr. Robinson, of Brown, and Dr. Thomas, 
of Newton, have also served as Crozer lecturers. Dr. 
Maclaren has a reputation in this country as wide as 
that of any English clergyman except Mr. Spurgeon, 
and we hope that other cities than Philadeiphia will 
have the privilege of hearing him.—{ Mail and Ex- 
press. 

NEW ENGLAND, 

—Professor Wayland, of Yale, will preside at the 
annual convention of the Baptist churches of Connecti- 
cut, at Hartford, next month. 

—The Rev. George McC. Fiske, of Providence, R. L., 

ositively declines to accept the Bishoprie of Fond du 
, to which he was recently elected. It is announced 
that another election will be held in November. 

—Mr. D. L. Moody will spend the winter in Califor- 
nia. Before leaving for the West he held a conference 
with the trustees of the Northfield School to plan for 
the enlargement of that institution. 

—The request made by the members of the Boston 
Evangelical Alliance that the recent action of the Com- 
mittee on Schools in removing “ Swinton’s History ” 
from the list of text-books used in the publie schools be 
repealed has been refused by the Boston School Com- 
mittee. The registry of women to vote in the coming 
municipal elections for school commissioners is said to 
be very large. The agitators against the alleged Cath- 
olic influence in the public schools began the movement 
of urging women to register, and their example has been 
followed by the priests. 

—The twenty-first annual meeting of the General 
Conference of the Congregational churches of Connecti- 
cut will be held in the First Church in Meriden, com- 
mencing November 13, and continuing three days. The 
programme for the meeting is long and interesting. 

—The Congregational church and society of Nauga- 
tuck will dedicate their new Parish House on Wedunes- 
day, October 10. An address will be delivered by the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. 

—The subject discussed at the regular autumn meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Valley Congregational Club, 
which took place at Amherst, Mass., on September 25, 
was “Church Finances.” The principal papers were read 
by James L. Johnson and the Rey. Dr. George Harris, 
and remarks were made by President Seelye, of Am- 
herst, Professor Walker, the Rev. S. E. Bridgeman, and 
others. 

—The twenty-third annual convention and the fourth 
joint convention of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of Massachusetts and Rhode Island will be held 
at the Second Congregational Chureh in Holyoke Oc- 
tober 11 to 14. Among the prominent religious work- 
ers expected are the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, of 
Cambridge, George C. Stebbins, Theodore Voorhees, 
Assistant General Superintendent of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, FE. W. Watkins, of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
L. C. Wishard, ex-Mayor Frederick Fosdick, of Fiteh- 
burg, and Major Russell Sturgis, of Manchester. 

—Andover Theological Seminary opens this year 
with very excellent prospects. There are 45 students, 
of whom two are resident licentiates, 10 members of 
the post-graduate class, 8 seniors, 11 middlers, and 14 
juniors, the largest entering class since 1879. There 
are prospects of still greater attendance in a short time. 
All but one of the students are college graduates. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Dart- 
mouth College is to have a new building, to cost between 
$10,000 and $25,000. At the lay meeting of the trus- 
tees, the necessity of such a structure was urged, and 
the matter was placed in the hands of a committee. 
Those members of the faculty who have the matter in 
charge say that the project is sure to meet with success, 
and that the building will be begun within a year. 


WEST AND SOUTH. 

—The Rev. William F. Slocum was dismissed from 
the First Congregational Church of Baltimore, Septem- 
ber 20, and is to enter immediately upon his duties as 
President of Colorado College. Already there is an 
increase in the number of its students, and none of the 
Western colleges have larger claim upon the cordial 
support of benevolent people than this institution. Mr. 


Slocum has left a united and growing church and a 
very important work on account of the demands of this 
work in Colorado, and the assurances of friends of the 
college that he will be strongly sustained in his efforts 
to develop its possibilities. The rapid growth of the 
State, the exceedingly fortunate location, and the faith- 
sulness of its friends in the past afford the best of rea- 
sons for large hopes for the future of this college. 

—Trouble has arisen in St. Adelbert Polish Catholie 
Church in Chicago. The Rev. Father John Radzie- 
kewski, the pastor of the church, has excluded from his 
church six societies because they refused to accept 
articles sent to them by their priest, with the demand 
that they be adopted. These articles provided that 
each society should be under the control of the Arch- 
bishop and the management of the parish priest, and 
that when present the priest should preside. The latter 
part of this is very obnoxious to them. The societies 
refused to adopt the articles, and upon their exelusion 
from the church appealed to Archbishop Feehan, who 
sustained the action of the priest. 

—The students of Tuskegee Normal School, of whieh 
Booker T. Washington, a Hampton graduate, is Prin- 
cipal, have just completed a large three and a half 
story brick building on which the students have done 
all the work except putting on the tin roof. The 
building has been named “ Armstrong Hall,” in honor 
of General 8. C. Armstrong, of the Hampton Institute. 

—A Congregational church building was dedicated at 
Waterloo, ia on September 20. The dedicatory ser- 
mon was delivered by President Gates, of Lowa College. 

—The Congregational church at Armada, Wis., 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its organization on 
September 21. A historical address was given by the 
pastor, the Rev. E. H. Burt. 

—In regard to the progress of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington Archbishop Ireland lately said : 
“We have already in hand over 3800,000 subseribed 
in this city and Baltimore. We have not yet begun to 
canvass in the Western States. The work on the Di- 
vinity School, the first of the branches of the university 
to be established, is well in hand, and it will be dedi- 
cated October 6, 1889. That will be the 100th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the hierarchy, the consecra- 
tion of the first Catholic bishop in this country.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


— Eh Corwin, D.D., has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Chureh of Racine, Wis., and has accepted the position of 
President of the Congregational Theological Seminary at 
Chica ra. 

Henry M. Grant has accepted a call to the Cireular Con- 
gregational Chureh, Charleston, S.C. 

—A. E. Rieker was ordained pastor of the ehureh at Oga- 
lalla, Neb., on September 15, 

—Elijah P. Barrows, D.D., from 1855 to 1856 Professor of 
Hebrew in the Andover Seminary, died in Oberlin, O., Sep- 
tember 15, at the age of eighty-three. 

—C. H. Roper, of West Coneord, N. H., has reeeived a 
call from Middleboro’, Conn. 

EK. M. Vittum, of North Guilford, Conn., has resigned. 

G. M. Sanborn was installed as pastor of the Chureh of 
the Redeemer, St. Louis, Mo., on September 20, 

H. A. Blake, of Plymouth Church, Providenee, R. 1.. 
has resigned. 

William Woodmansee, of St. Louis, has received a call 
to Ottumwa, Ia. 

J. H. Parker, of Wichita, Kan., has resigned. 
ies John Povey, of Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts « call to Utiea, 
Mich. 

-~H. M. Cole accepts a call to Long Pine, Neb. 

W. L. Tenney was ordained at Oberlin, O., on Septem- 
ber 20. He begins work at once as college pastor and pro- 
fessor at Straight University, New Orleans, ta 

DD). E. Crofts, of Wolcott, Vt., has resigned. 

--F. E, Snow, of South Windsor, Conn., has received a call 
from [larwinton. 

—F. B. Makepeace, of Andover, Mass., is to receive a eall 
from the North Church of Springfield, Mass. 

—J.M. Wright has accepted the presidency of the Western 
Kansas College, Dodge City, Kan., and the pastorate of the 
Presbyterian Church at that place. 

B. M. Lockhart has received a call from the Third 
Church of Chicopee, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Perry 5. Allen was ordained as pastor of the First Church 
of Saratoga, N. Y., October 3. 

J. N. Beall has accepted a call to Greentield, U1. 

—C, A, Evans, Jr., of Indianapolis, Ind., accepts a eall to 
Christ Church, Lebanon, Pa. 

Marvin R. Vincent. D.D., was inangurated as Professor 
of Sacred Literature of the Union Theological Seminary, this 
city, on September 20. 

—H. A. accepts a eall to Downingtown, Pa, 

EPISCOPAL, 

—R. C. Beoth, of St. Mark’s Church, Frankford, Pa... is to 
become an assistant at St. Bartholomew's Church, New York 
City. 

~ Leighton Coleman, the new Episcopal Bishop of Dela- 
ware, is to be consecrated on St. Luke's Day, October 18, in 
St. John’s Church, Wilmington. 
F. Innes, of St. James’s Church, [lestonville, Pa., has 
resigned on account of ill health 

—W.S. Jones accepts the reetorship of St. Paul’s Chureh, 

Fairtield, Conn. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


-John Johns, pastor of the Beekman Iill Methodist 
Church on East Fiftieth Street, this city, died on September 


~-H. H. Parry, of the Baptist Chareh of Poultney, Vt., has 
resigned. 
—Edward Cooke, D.D., a prominent Methodist minister 
and educator, died at Newton Center, Mass., last week. 
W. W. Hayward, of South Framingham, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the Unitarian church at Medfield. 


—W. R. Alger, of Boston, has accepted the invitation of 
the Newport Unitarian Society to take charge of Channing 
Memorial Chapel for a year. 


| 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.’ 


Piinjer, as Dr. Flint informs us, at his death in 
1885 was not quite thirty-five years of age. A 
Holsteiner, and therefore a genuine Saxon, he has 
written a book very easily intelligible to Anglo- 
Saxons. Dr. Flint describes him as in essential 
agreement with Lipsius as to results. His treatment 
of his subject is so thoroughly historical and ob- 
jective that it would be difficult from that alone to 
determine his theological position, though we might 
surmise a greater leaning to the rationalistic and a 
less to the experimental side than, according to Dr. 
Schaff’s characterization, would be implied in his 
agreement with Lipsius. On the whole, he seems 
peculiarly successful in setting forth the rationalistic, 
deistic, and skeptical theories, which, indeed, are 
more easily presentable, as being so sharply logical. 
Boehme he presents at length, but leaves quite as un- 
intelligible as he found him. He gives us absolutely 
no clue to the meaning of his strange terminology, 
and of his conceptions, all of which come out so lu- 
minously under Martensen’s hand. But Piinjer 
brings out with the utmost distinctness and warmth 
the * purified Spinozism ”—purified from Spinozism, 
that is—of Jacobi, with its wide applicability, pro- 
found religiousness, and searching cogency. He 
is also very happy in developing Hamann’s orphic 
utterances. He is successful with Des Cartes, and 
eminently so with Leibnitz’s charming though in- 
sufficient philosophy. But in his exposition of 
Spinoza he by no means brings out, almost disguises, 
what Martineau so clearly develops, that with this 
philosopher God really means only the abstract 
possibility of particular existence in extension or 
thought. We should rather prefer his explication 
of Leibnitz to that of Martineau, but he is decidedly 
inferior as to Spinoza. He gives an exceedingly 
clear and thorough account of English deism, from 
Herbert of Cherburg down to Hume, in its ocea- 
sion, course of development, and gradual loss of 
Christian attributes, until in Hume it becomes mere 
nihilism. 

Although the book in form begins with the Ref- 
ormation, one of its happiest parts is his descrip- 
tion of the aberrant types of scholasticism. We do 
not remember to have seen so distinctly before how 
audaciously a philosophy subverting the very foun- 
dations of Christian thought, with merely the reser- 
vation of a formal allegiance to the Church, again and 
again asserted itself, especially in the University of 
Paris, and under the terribly disintegrating influence 
of Averroism. Indeed, Dr. Piinjer goes back to the 
beginning, and, in broader and stronger strokes than 
the particularity required by his immediate subject 
allows him to give to that, describes especially the 
general course of Gnostic speculation and of Neo- 
platonism. In fact, he claims the former as the ear- 
liest example of an attempt at a Christian philoso- 
phy of religion. It seems strange that Christianity 
could not at first philosophize without so com- 
pletely divoreing itself from itself, though, if it were 
so, it would not be the last time that a Christian 
thinker has explained away by way of explaining, 
as witness Edwards on the Will. But we doubt 
not that the more common view will still hold its 
own, that Gnosticism was an attempt to infuse a 
pantheistic philosophy of reflection into the veins of 
the world by using as a menstruum the religion 
which was seen to have the promise of the future. 
The author brings out in unusual vividness the 
transient inclination of the victorious Church to in- 
corporate Neoplatonism with herself, an attempt 
which subsequently, in the guise of Dionysius 
Areopagita, had only too brilliant a success, as illus- 
trated in Seotus Erigena. ‘The miscarriage of the 
mere formal and avowed attempt, accentuated in 
the episcopate of Synesius, displays the heterogene- 
ousness of his philosophy with the principles of 
Christian thought much more distinctly than we see 
it in Miss Gardiner’s little biography. The facts 
of each sketch are the same, but the point of em- 
phasis not quite the same. 

Among those philosophies of religion which broke 
way for the Reformation, the author is very full 
and eminently satisfactory in his statement of the 
profound system of Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa. 
Among the rejected systems of the Reformation, he 
dwells with special predilection on that of Servetus, 
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which he had previously treated at full, and which 
he regards as only now coming into a right estima- 
tion of its true value. But these collateral philoso- 
phies of this time, all marked, as against the extreme 
transcendency of Latin Christianity, by a deep 
emphasis laid on the Divine Immanenee, are so 
delicately discriminated from each other that it re- 
quires almost as great a familiarity with them as 
the author’s own to keep their traits from running 
together in the mind. This is not the case with the 
juridical distinctness and externality of the true 
historical Socinianism, which is such a scheme of 
“governmental” Christianity as leaves New Eng- 
land theology mystical in the contrast. The author 
brings out with very great clearness the more easily 
apprehensible of the diverse schools which may be 
classed together as the “ Ultras of the Reformation.” 
As he says, it is no wonder that in Italy, above all 
countries, reform broke historical bounds. Piinjer 
does not, as Rothe, who does such ample justice to 
Socinianism, remark, what is nevertheless true, that 
English Unitarianism is neither logically nor histor- 
ically connected with the true Socinianism. This 
work of the great Italian juristical divine is still 
seen in Transylvania in all its hard definiteness, 
ethical excellence, and spiritual limitation, as it has 
been so fully described by Mr. Brace. Its great 
university in Poland shared the fate of everything 
in Poland which was at variance with the fanatical 
Catholie revival. 

The discussion of Lessing causes a blush of shame, 
when we consider that the famous “ Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments ” which he edited, and to which he gave 
a factitious importance, were really out of the foul 
libel of Reimarus, which turns the Resurrection 
into an apostolic imposture, and criticises the whole 
Bible in the same spirit. Piinjer may well talk of 
the present “ excessive overestimate of the merits 
of Lessing in relation to the Philosophy of Relig- 
ion.” There is a good discussion of Herder, whose 
genial conceptions are pregnant with so many 
developments which have since come to rule the 
world of thought, though he, too, has failed to grasp 
the distinctive secret of the Gospel. 

The translation is a good one, because the trans- 
lator does not have to learn his German, and, as 
Dr. Flint suggests, does not have to learn his philoso- 
phy, as he goes along. We know him to be a 
Scotchman by the inevitable ‘‘ awanting.” 


DORNER’S CHRISTIAN ETHICS.’ 


This somewhat ponderous volume is weighted 
with abundant material of valuable thought. If 
sometimes in quantity it may seem overloaded, this 
is better far than that it should be scantily provided ; 
and if the matter at times seems to be crudely and 
roughly phrased, we may be sure that the solid ore 
is there, and with very little of adventitious mate- 
rial, however crude or rough it may seem to be in 
form. Of one thing the reader may be certain— 
that not a trace of the so-called “ New Departure ” 
can be found in the volume. Not even the sensitive 
optics of that guardian of orthodoxy, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Cook, would be able to find in it any hint of 
latitudinarian thought in respect to the ethies or 
the ethical relations of retribution or the last things. 
It is to be hoped that no prejudice founded on any 
suspicions which the name of the author might sug- 
gest will stand in the way of its general reception 
and its extended usefulness. 

The term Christian Ethics has in German usage 
a signification which differs somewhat from that 
which it bears in English applications. In the latter 
it would be understood in a general way as meaning 
the principles and rules of character and conduct so 
far as they are modified and enforced by Christian 
facts and truths. Consequently it would be mainly 
practical, concerning itself with the practical princi- 
ples, rules, and motives which are recognized 
and enforced by Christ in his character and teach- 
ings, and in his person and work. In the German 
sense, while all this is included, much more is added ; 
viz., the ethical element which is taught and im- 
plied in the speculative truths of the Christian the- 
ology, or, in other words, speculative theology as 
viewed from the standpoint of Christian ethics. 
Accordingly, we find that the treatises which are 
written after this theory are seemingly quite as 
properly treatises upon theology as treatises upon 
ethics, with this difference only, that they confine 
themselves with more or less strictness to the 
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ethical relations of theological facts and truths 
as distinguished from the relations which are intel- 
lectual or speculative. ‘Then, again, they emphasize, 
explain, and defend those ethical facts and truths 
concerning God and man which are eminently and 
characteristically Christian—that is, which are as- 
sumed or enforced in the Christian system, clearing 
them from misconception, defending them from ob- 
jections, and deriving from them an indefinite num- 
ber of speculative practical conclusions. It will be 
seen that a treatment of theological truth after this 
method will involve a re-survey of the entire field 
of speculative truth, so far as its titles or topics 
are concerned, the emphasis being laid upon the 
ethical or moral relationships which they involve. 
In like manner it will imply a reconsideration of 
the domain of ethical rules to ethical ideas, so far 
as these are modified or enforced by Christian facts 
and truths. | 

This department of theology has been variously 
designated in Germany as Theological Ethics by 
Rothe, Practical Theology by Nitszch, Christian 
Ethics by Martensen and Dorner. It is obvious that 
the value and authority of any treatise of this kind 
must depend upon the soundness and thoroughness 
of the speculative philosophy of its author on the one 
side and of its ethical theory on the other. Each 
must react on the other, and both will modify while 
in their turn they are modified by his interpretations 
of the Scripture. This treatise of Dr. Dorner we 
are confident will commend itself to the critical 
judgment of right-minded and candid men as emi- 
nently fair and just on the one hand, and as unmis- 
takably and uncompromisingly Christian on the 
other. It is a rich mine of native gold for the 
working of the pastor, who seeks for the material 
which may suggest and stimulate his own thinking 
in his preparations for his public teachings. It can- 
not but enlarge and elevate his conceptions of Chris- 
tian truth as it stands related to God and man, and 
send him to the Seriptures with eyes “armed ” with 
both microscopic and telescopic lenses to discern 
manifold truths, both speculative and practical, both 
far and near, which|he may have hitherto overlooked. 

We called this treatise ponderous. We do not use 
this term exactly as a term of reproach, and yet it 
implies more or less of defect in simplicity of state- 
ment, of directness of style, and of rapidity of move- 
ment, such as characterizes all but the select few 
among our German writers who know how to write, 
at least for English readers. But we must take the 
Germans as we must the rest of mankind, as we find 
them. But we have no right to abuse them nor to 
depreciate them because we do not happen to inter- 
pret two or three passages in the New Testament 
as they do. Perhaps no man has suffered more un- 
justly in this way than thelate Dr. Dorner. We are 
glad for this reason to be able to greet this new and 
most valuable volume and to accord to it such un- 
qualified praise, even if this praise is spoken over 
his grave. 

It was a touching proof of Dr. Johnson’s noble 
honesty that he did penance for an act of dishonor 
to his father by standing bareheaded in the rain in 
the public market of Litchfield. Perhaps the time 
will come when some of the detractors of Dr. 
Dorner will manifest in some appropriate way the 
relentings which they may be impelled to feel for 
the dishonor they have done to his noble and saintly 
name. 

The translation seems to have been carefully ex- 
ecuted, and the bibliography has been revised and 
enlarged with much pains and exactness. We should 
expect nothing less from the part which Professor 
C. M. Mead has had in it, with whose sanction the 
entire work comes to our hands. 


Of the Doctrine of Morality in its Relation to the Grace 
of Redemption. By Robert B. Fairbairn, D.D., LL.D., 
Warden of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker.) This volume con- 
sists of a series of lectures read to his classes by the 
author on the following topics: Human Nature, The 
Conscience, Sin, A System of Morality, Morality and 
Redemption, The Moral Development of Man, The 
Hebrew Morality, Moral Theology. These lectures 
are designed to be popular in their form yet scientific 
and exact in their thinking. The author has obviously 
read with care the leading authorities and more or less 
distinetly conceived the problems which they propose 
and the distinctions which they set up. We cannot say 
that he is always as successful in reaching his solutions 
as he is in the statement of his problems, for lack of 
a certain boldness and self-reliance in his logical proc- 
esses, Which leave the impression of timid uncertainty 
and vacillation. Practically he is generally in the right 
and gives reasonable satisfaction. He is obviously very 
earnest in finding a place for Christianity in man’s ethical 
needs. But he as evidently is disposed to find its 
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service to consist most largely in the grace which the 
church can render most largely through the sacraments, 
the ethical value and functions of which he searcely at- 
tempts to explain. Just at this point culminates the 
weakness of his argument. He fails to explain the 
weakness of natural ethics in respect to its speculative 
conceptions and its practical power. Failing adequately 
and energetically to conceive the disease, he fails to ade- 
quately understand the remedy. In many respects the 
work is painstaking and able, and it is fitted to stimulate 
to ethical study and to intelligent reflection in lines of 
thought which are too much neglected. We weleomé 
the volume as exciting to the scientific study of ethical 
science and as worthy the attention of the practical 
student. 


Two volumes of the International Statesmen Series, 
edited by Lloyd C. Sanders, are before us—The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston, by the editor of the series, and 7'he 
Life of Lord Beaconsfield, by T. E. Kebbel. Both books 
are, properly speaking, biographical sketches. They 
cover their ground, but from limitations of space are 
somewhat general in their treatment. The latter of 
the two biographies has been written by one in full 
sympathy with the political policy of the late Earl of 

aconstield. In truth, as a statesman Disraeli was one 
of the most pen nage figures of this century. To 
Disraeli the author Mr. Kebbel does not pour out a 
libation of pure praise, and in the consideration of his 
personal character the biographer is not without dis- 
crimination. In contrast to the somewhat dramatic 
career of Lord Beaconsfield is the quieter course of 
Lord Palmerston. While the former directed his 
energies most successfully to home affairs, the latter 
was from the first an adept in foreign diplomacy. That 
his ability in this field is not more famous is due to the 
crafty statesmen against whom he was pitted—Talley- 
rand, Gortschakoff, Cavour, and Metternich. The great 
achievement of Palmerston was the establishment of 
the Belgian independence. He was a friend also of the 
unity and independence of Italy, though his policy 
touching it was characteristically cryptic. Mr. Sanders 
does not seek to deny the lamentable weakness of Lord 
Palmerston as a statesman, which was his lack of seri- 
ousness, his flippancy in affairs of greatest moment. He 
was a good hater and well hated. Through the mazes 
of his foreign policy we are now able to discern sagacity 
and foresight. Dying, he left England the valuable 
maxim which Beaconsfield obeyed: Strengthen the 
German Empire in order to balance the aggressive and 
ambitious powers of France and Russia. Russia is the 


= power to come. (Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
0.) 


Under the appropriate title “Good Company,” Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston, are publishing a series of volumes 
in which are included some of the lighter and more 
agreeable essays, sketches, and papers of English 
writers of a generation ago. ‘Two volumes in this 
series which have just reached us are Douglas Jer- 
rold’s Fireside Saints, Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast Talk, and 
Other Papers, and Leigh Hunt’s Wishing-Cap Papers. 
The selections in both volumes have been felicitous] 
made, and both contain much agreeable reading wit 
which most people of the present day are little ac- 
quainted. Jerrold was more professedly a wit than 
Leigh Hunt, but to our taste the graceful and careless 
comments of the latter on society, literature, and per- 
sons make much the more delightful reading. A good 
instance, and one in point, is his remarks about Jerrold, 
that he had “ the sting of the bee, but he had also his 
honey ”—an apt characterization and one which a read- 
ing of the “ Fireside Saints ” justifies. Either of these 
collections of essays and sketches is just the kind of 
thing to take up from time to time for a half-hour’s 
leisurely, amusing, but not profitless reading. 


An entirely new edition of Worcester’s Academic Dic- 
tionary has just been brought out by the publishers, 
the J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia. The re- 
vision has been thorough, and many new features have 
been introduced. One specially to be commended is 
the giving in matters of pronunciation not only the 

reference of Dr. Worcester, but of many other lead- 
ing dictionaries. Take, for example, the pronunciation 
of the word “neither,” regarding which an Inquiring 
Friend asked a week or two ago. The Worcester pro- 
nuneiation is né‘ther, and ten other lexicographers are 
quoted in support, while for ni‘ther four authorities are 
cited. Great attention has been given to etymologies, 
careful discrimination being made between those which 
are conjectural or tentative and those which are well 
established. The appendices contain many tables and 
lists of great usefulness. The new edition is printed 
entirely from new type, which comes out clearly and 
sharply, is handy and convenient both in form and 
arrangement, and is in every way exceedingly well 
adapted for use in all circumstances where an un- 
abridged is not required. 


Archbishop Trench’s Study of Words has reached its 
twentie‘h edition. It is printed by the Maemillans in 
neat and pleasing typographical form, with a preface 
by the Rev. A. L. Mayhew, of Wadham, Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, by whom also the book has been revised 
and eorrected, with reference to the recent great ad- 
vance in the a of the laws of English philology 
and the consequent abandonment of many proved erro- 
neous etymologies. But the changes required by such 
consideration have been few and comparatively unim- 
portant ; in the main the book remains much as it left 
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the learned author’s hands ; namely, a readable series 
of well-expressed thoughts about verbal distinctions, 
with a aievennd of a wider application to questions 
of history, literature, education, and morality than a 
casual thought might suppose the title and subject to 
imply. 


Dr. Packard's Entomology for Beginners (New York : 
Henry Holt & Co.) is an uncommonly valuable hand- 
book. The author’s object appears to be to present the 
large and difficult subject of entomology in such a way 
that it may be grasped by the ordinary understanding. 
It is enough to say that he has succeeded. More ; he 
aims to give the practical application of this science, of 
which he is the leading exponent in America. He gives 
excellent suggestions about collecting, mounting, pre- 
serving, and microscopically examining insects. In 
Chapter V., upon “ Insects Injurious and Beneficial to 
Agriculture,” the author takes up the economic side of 
his favorite science, giving most valuable suggestions 
to the farmer, ener, and florist. In a word, the 
book proves to be what its title promises, useful for 
beginners, fruit growers, farmers, and gardeners. 


A Winter Picnic is the inviting title of a pleasantly 
written account of a four months’ residence in Nassau, 
New Providence, as told in the letters, journals, and 
records of talk of a jolly party of four ladies, who en- 
joyed their stay in the beautiful island to the utmost, 
and who succeed admirably in presenting vivid pictures 
of the life of whites and negroes, the peculiarities of 
climate, vegetation, and scenery, and the picturesque 
features of religious and social customs. The authors 
are J. and FE. E. Dickinson and 8. E. Dowd. (New 
York : Henry Holt & Co.) 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The first paper of the late Lester Wallack’s “ Mem- 
ories of the Past Fifty Years” is printed in the Octo- 
ber Scribner’s Magazine. It contains curious and amus- 
ing reminiscences of many actors of a by-gone generation, 
such as Charles Matthews, James Wallack the elder, 
Charlotte Cushman, George Vandenhoff, William Rufus 
Blake, and many others, accompanied in most instances 
with a portrait. The article is written in a familiar and 
easy way, and is quite characteristic of its author. An- 
other article of special interest to those who feel a 
curiosity about matters theatrical is Gustav Kobbé’s 
“ Behind the Scenes of an Opera-llouse,” in which he 
initiates the reader into many mysteries of scenery, 
ge effects, models, and other stage devices. 

r. Edward L. Wilson contributes a valuable paper on 
Egyptian Temples, finely and profusely illustrated from 
photographs taken on the spot by the author. In the 
railroad series Professor Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, 
treats of the business relations of the roads. Incident- 
ally he discusses the powers and the future of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, concluding that the 
final test of its success is yet to come, and that the 
application of the few principles so far laid down as to 
the cases when, under the law, competition justifies 
through rates lower than those from intermediate 
— is yet far from settled. The Hon. Hugh MeCul- 
och discusses some “‘ Problems in American Politics,” 
declaring boldly : “If the Republic is to be short-lived, 
like those which have heretofore existed, unrestricted 
manhood suffrage will be the cause.” As to the tariff 
question, he says : “ What is now needed in the United 
States, and needed more than anything else to promote 
general prosperity, is such a modification of our tariff 
as will facilitate exchanges with other countries.” 

Western journalism, with all its modern energy, push, 
and audacity, is cleverly deseribed in Harper’s Magazine 
by Mr. Z. L. White, himself a veteran journalist. The 
portraits of many successful newspaper men are given. 
Another article on certain aspects of Western progress 
is that by Charles Dudley Warner, on Kansas City and 
St. Louis. The finest illustrations of the number are 
those accompanying Mr. Theodore Child’s description 
of the manufacture of the Limoges ceramics, and the 
drawings by Mr. Abbey illustrating old English songs. 
The latter, with their predecessors in this line, will go to 
make up, we understand, a handsome holiday book. A 
short story by Constance Fenimore Woolson is a nota- 
bly clear cut and strong bit of character drawing. Mr. 
Lafeadio Hearn describes a Martinique carnival in the 
form of a story. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for October, Mr. A. S. Hardy’s 
new serial upholds the impression, formed by the first 
chapters, that it will be a graceful and charmingly writ- 
ten romance of medizevalism. A paper on “ Garibaldi’s 
Early Years” is a graphic and interesting account of 
the life of the Italian popular leader from 1807 to 1854. 
Mr. W. H. Carpenter describes the condition of that 
little-visited country, Iceland, in both its summer and 
winter aspects. Among other things, he says that while 
the ignorance is appalling and vice is common, crime is 
almost unknown, and the prisons are empty. “ The 
Tutor of a Great Prince,” about whom “ Ht W.P.& 
L. D.” write—which commercial-sounding signature is 
that of a new literary partnership—is Fronto, an instruc- 
tor of Mareus Aurelius Antoninus. The letters in which 
the relations of prince and tutor are diseussed were dis- 
covered by a Roman cardinal on an ancient parchment ; 
over the text had been written some monkish records, 
and the original script was deciphered by almost infi- 
nite patience and skill. (ther features of the number 
are a story of war time by Patty Blackburn Semple, 
an agreeable and entertaining social essay on “ Esoteric 
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Economy ” by Agnes Repplier, and an admirable re- 
view of Mr. Henry James’s “ Partial Portraits.” 

The eurrent number of Lippincott’s is a special E. P. 
Roe number, containing a portrait of the late novelist, 
a short story from his pen, a modest and interesting 
autobiographical account of his work and methods un- 
der the title “A Native Author Called Roe ”—the 
phrase by which the late Matthew Arnold alluded not 
long before his death to our popular writer of fietion— 
and a short but appreciative tribute to Mr. Roe by the 
editor, William S. Walsh. Besides the Roe articles the 
number contains a variety of short sketches, stories, and 
wems by Mr. Tourgée, John Habberton, Miss Fanny 

Javenport, Margaret H. Lawless, and others. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The publication of a complete edition of the works 
of Christopher Columbus, which the Italian Govern- 
ment has undertaken, has been placed in the hands of 
the National Institute of Historical Research at Rome. 

—Mrs. William Wordsworth, who has just died, was 
the daughter-in-law of the poet and the last surviving 
member of the Rydal Manor household. She was 
buried in Grasmere churchyard. Her age was sixty- 
eight. 

—A translation of Bjirustjerne Bjirnson’s drama, 
“Sigurd Sjembe,” has been made by W. M. Payne, and 
the book will soon be published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. The plot is partly historical, and the hero isa pre- 
tender to the throne of Norway. The period is the 
twelfth century. 

—“* The Atheneum” hears, “on apparently good 
authority,” that Keats’s grave is about to be dug up 
for the formation of a new road at Rome. Sueh a 
desecration seems incredible. But as the Sardinian 
government has little respect for its own glories, why 
should it regard the mere dust of “a stranger and 
a heretic ”?—['The Critie. 

—The statement that no book has been burnt pub- 
licly for over a hundred years is contradicted by a con- 
tributor to the London “ Star,” who says: “ Not, per- 
haps, by legal authority, but plenty of books have been 
burnt in popular fervor of one kind or another. Mr. 
Froude’s ‘Nemesis of Faith” was so burnt by High 
Church students at Oxford in 1545.” 

—Among the autumn announcements of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. are two volumes in the American Com- 
monwealth Series—“ Indiana: A Redemption from 
Slavery,” by J. P. Dunn, Jr. (author of “ The Massacres 
of the Mountains”’), and “ Ohio : Historical Sketches of 
the First Fruits of the Ordinance of 1787,” by Rufus 
King. Each volume will contain a map. 

—Recent additions to the Clarendon Press series are 
“ Milton,” from Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” edited 
with notes and preface by C. H. Firth, M.A., Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford ; Professor Edward Cannan’s “ Elementary 
Political Economy ;” and Goldsmith’s “ Traveler,” 
edited with introduction and notes by George Birkbeck, 
D.C.L. (New York : Maemillan & Co.) 

—Some interesting Bibles have been added to the 
British Museum collection during the past year, among 
them a Bible in the Georgian language, in folio, printed 
at Moscow in 1743 at the expense of Prince Bakar, the 
son of King Vachtang, which is excessively rare, as 
nearly the whole impressiou was destroyed in the burn- 
ing of Moscow in 1812, and a Bible in Armenian, 
printed at Amsterdain in 1660, quarto, illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts, being the first production of the 
Armenian press established at Venice, and believed to be 
the first portion of the Bible printed in Armenian. 

—Above the pew where she worshiped in Christ 
Church, Hartford, has just been placed an alabaster 
tablet in memory of yo Lydia Huntley Sigourney, 
who died in 1865. ‘The cost of the tablet was $500. It 
is over twenty years since the raising of this sum of 
money for a monument to Mrs. Sigourney was begun. 
The contributors are now all dead except two, and one 
of these is in Paris. When Mr. Whittier was informed 
of the project for a tablet he wrote: “I knew Mrs. 
Sigourney well when, as a boy, | came to Hartford. 
Her kindness to the young rustic stranger I shall never 
forget.” For this tablet Mr. Whittier composed the 
following four lines : 

** She sang alone, ere womanhood had known 
The gift of song which fills the air to-day ; 
Tender and sweet, a music all her own 
May fitly linger where she knelt to pray.” 

—Mr. Allen, who in a country village prints and pub- 
lishes all Ruskin’s books, finds this method of publica- 
tion profitable to both. He said the other day to a 
visitor: “Men said it was publishing in the middle 
of a country field instead of Paternoster Row. Many 
implied that it could not succeed. Some said I was an 
expensive luxury to Mr. Ruskin ; but I contrive to send 
him £4,000 a year as his share of profit on the business. 
He simply pays me a commission on sales. Of course, 
he has his work done as he likes. We use only hand- 
made paper, and the books are properly sewn and 
bound. ‘The printing is done with the blackest of ink, 
and the engravings with the greatest of care. There is 
all the difference in the world between using good, 
honest Frankfort black ink and other rubbish. More- 
over, I get a good result because I pay fairly and fully. 
If a man is cut down in price he has to take three im- 
pressions of an engraving in the time it would take to 
do one. Look at those engravings, done evidently by a 
man working rapidly, according to some contract. Now 
look at these, done by a man who knows that his only 
duty is to do the best he can with the engravings.” 
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BOSTON LETTER. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


OSTON begins to be itself again after its sum- 

mer vacation. I think that the hegira of all 
classes of people into the country, to the seaside, and 
to the mountains, is even more universal than with 
you. Although, as an old clerical friend of mine 
says, “ Boston is a good watering-place,” it is also a 
good place to go away from, with ten or twelve lines 
of railway and steamboats running at such rates that 
it is as cheap to go as to stay at home. ‘This same 
veteran’ told me that once, when he came home from 
Europe, he held a Sunday morning service on the 
first Sunday in August, that he might meet the 
congregation from which he had been parted. On 
that occasion, all of the congregation who were 
present had ridden in from their country homes to 
see him, with the exception of one very poor 
woman, whose rent in Boston was paid by the church, 
and who did not feel that she could afford to travel, 
and who had been overlooked in the distribution of 
country hospitalities. He said that he took care 
that the next year she should go down to the State 
of Maine, and afterwards had the feeling that every 
one of his own flock was probably ‘ worshiping 
God under the open sky ” when the first Sunday of 
August came around. 

But now all this is changed. The schools are 
open; even the most dilatory churches are open ; 
you meet familiar faces on the street, though they 
are generally sunburned ; and the active people are 
preparing for their winter’s work. The average 
man, like you and me, sees and hears very little of 
national polities excepting in the political journals. 
A good speaker, like Governor Long or Mr. Mills, 
calls together a large audience, but so he would “ at 
eleven o’clock on a Monday morning,” as Mr. Red- 
path once said to me. I hear very little political 
talk in general conversation. I suppose this to be 
partly from the certainty of the vote of this State. 
Partly, also, it is from the serious disappointment 
which many earnest people feel who tried four 
years ago to give a certain independence to politics, 
and who are not quite sure if they succeeded. It 
was announced this morning that out of 116,000 
polls, only 46,000 had registered as voters at the 
beginning of last week. ‘This was 10,000 less than 
we registered at the same time last year. 

But there is a discussion which is exciting a good 
deal of attention, about the teaching of religion in 
the publie schools. Of this I will write you another 
letter in some detail. It is not precisely the same 
discussion which has agitated Europe, and which 
agitates other parts of this country just now. One 
of the results, however, is that a large number of 
women are paying their poll-tax, which is fifty cents 
a year, and registering their names, that they may 
be able to vote at the election of school committee 
next December. 

As I say, even the churches whose vacations are 
the longest are, I think, all open now, and there 
are signs of active work in the congregations and by 
the congregations. Many of your readers in all 
parts of the country have pleasant recollections of 
the old Pine Street Church, which Mrs. Phelps, in- 
deed, made almost classical, and of the Berkeley 
Street Church, so long under the happy ministry of 
Mr. William B. Wright. Since he left Boston, 
Mr. Dickinson has come from Lowell to take the 
charge of this church, and it has been opened as 
absolutely a free church, with a large circle of activ- 
ities, which make it a church of the week day as 
well as a church of Sunday. Some one told me 
that Mr. Dickinson made it a condition of his 
appointment that the church should not be closed 
through the week. I noticed, as I passed it to-day, 
its large sign of “a free reading-room ”’ open con- 
stantly, and of services Wednesday and Friday even- 
ings. I know that every evening there is a meeting 
of one or another of its classes or committees, while 
the range of its charities is experienced in all that 
populous section of the town. . 

They made a census in the spring on the thirty 
thousand people who live nearest them. Of those 
thirty thousand people, it proved that six thousand 
had no connection whatever with any place of wor- 
ship, and these, as you will readily understand, were 
almost all families which we should suppose would 
be Protestant families. I mean by this, that any 
Roman Catholic, however indifferent his connection 
with the Roman Catholic Church, registers himself 
in such a census as belonging to it. The Berkeley 
Street Church has addressed itself distinctly to 
obtaining the interest of this class of people, and | 
should think with encouraging success, even in the 
short time of its new effort. Mr. Wright was pre- 


eminently a pastor of the people, and he certainly 
had prepared the way for the efficient work which 
we see going on now. Every Tuesday evening, for 
instanee, the church is crowded with an audience 
which comes together for a free lecture or a free 
concert, always of the very best. Its work of 
education goes out into different forms of manual 
industry for boys and girls, men and women; and 
you will readily see how such energies as these 
assist the pastor and the working members in inter- 
esting people in what are the more distinctly 
religious services of the congregation. Its attention 
to music shows how somebody understands how to 
enlist the wide sympathies of the people. In the 
morning and in the evening service, the choir, the 
chorus, and the congregation show that there is a 
vital interest in this part of the service, and a dis- 
position, I should think, to introduce some of the 
best traditions of the English church music into the 
rather narrow range to which our Congregational 
friends have been aecustomed. If I rightly under- 
stand the matter, this Berkeley Temple movement 
interests not only the congregation which formerly 
worshiped there, but the Old South Church and 
Dr. Buryea’s, and the co-operation of these together is 
making a real “‘ church of the people” out of the larg- 
est building erected for Protestant worship in Boston. 

The Unitarians, who regard themselves as, his- 
torically, a sort of Established Church here, are to 
open a new church next week, quite on the south- 
ern line of what we call the West End, in a hall 
under Murdoch Hospital. This movement is in 
charge, forthe present, of the neighboring ministers, 
those of the First and Seeond Churches, Arlington 
Street and the South Congregational. I hear of 
another church proposed by them at the South End, 
regarding which I will try to inform myself. Their 
Channing Club is also arranging for theater services 
in the Globe Theater, to begin as soon as the elec- 
tion is over. 

It is our Baptist friends who seem to me to show 
the most precise understanding of what the people 
need in these regards—if success is to be the stand- 
ard or evidence. Few persons visit Boston without 
making some acquaintance with their Tremont 
Temple services, conducted by Mr. Haynes in the 
great hall so named, which is filled by large assem- 
blies three times every Sabbath. But I am not so 
sure whether your readers will be so familiar with 
the Ruggles Street Church, which is nearly three 
miles from the center of the town. Under the effi- 
cient management of spirited laymen and of Dr. 
Seymour, who,.I am sorry to say, has now left 
them, this church has become a very important factor 
in the life of what we call the South End. It is an 
out-of-the-way place, you would say ; but whenever 
you go there, you see the signs of activity. If 
there is a service the church is crowded. Next to 
the church is a large house, once, I believe, a tene- 
ment-house, now made over for the various offices 
of its philanthropy and its education. A sign in 
front shows that there is a free dispensary there, 
open daily, and you notice with satisfaction that 
there is no door-bell or keyhole to the door. You 
have only to push it and it opens; the latch-string 
is never pulled in. Within, at whatever hour you 
come, there are the reading-rooms, the libraries of 
teachers and of the congregation, and every evidence 
of that sort of activity which interests and quickens 
people, and shows them that the church has much 
to do besides the mere duty of exhortation. I believe 
nobody knows who is to be Dr. Seymour’s successor. 
He has left, I am afraid, on account of the failure 
of his health, but he and his friends have given an 
impetus to religious life in this church which it will 
not lose. Now, what I observe is, that in other parts 
of the city the Baptist ministers and churches are 
doing much the same thing as this. You may say 
that I am prejudiced ; but when I observed by acci- 
dent, the other day, that, at a season of the year 
and a time of day when you would not have ex- 
pected it, nearly eight hundred people were crowded 
together at a religious service in Harrison Avenue, 
I could not but think that the gentlemen and ladies 
whom I saw there had some secret which I wished 
they would teach to the divinity students of Ando- 
ver or of Cambridge. 

You will see from these notes that the winter's 
activities are beginning with spirit, under the lead 
of the religious people of the town. I am not sure, 
but I am disposed to think that the wave of emigra- 
tion, and the effect it has produced in making Bos- 
ton a foreign city, was spent a year or two ago, and 
that every one feels that the original elements of 
New England life have more foree here now than 
they have had for the last twenty years. 


Corr N. 


Kier ape was held in Plymouth Church last Sun- 
day evening a meeting to arouse interest in the 
education of the Indian. The speakers of the even- 
ing were General Armstrong, the Rev. Charles W. 
Shelton, and the Hon. Seth Low. General Arm- 
strong gave a most graphic picture of the condition 
of the Apache prisoners at Fort Marion, the utter 
neglect of the Government in providing for the 
education and training of the children in the habits 
and customs of civilized life, the forced pauperism 
into which the able-bodied men are compelled to 
live because the location will not permit of their 
being trained in agricultural pursuits. 

ae Armstrong, in the most dispassionate 
manner, told of the method of treatment pursued by 
the Government toward the Indians on the Reserva- 
tions, especially the Sioux. Under the treaty of 
twenty years ago the Indians were to receive so 
much in rations. Though throughout this Reser- 
vation the Christian and educational efforts have 
resulted in completely changing their civilization, 
the Government still holds to the letter of the treaty. 
This compels many of the Indians to lose one day 
each week going to and from the supply station to 
their homes, sometimes three days in two weeks. 
The effect is most pernicious. The industrious 
Indian is forced to lose valuable time, the lazy 
Indian deprived of an incentive to self-supporting 
effort. Friends of the Indian have tried to have 
the value of the rations given in stock or farming 
implements, but are met with the statement, It is 
against the law. One of the agents saved six thou- 
sand dollars from the appropriation to his station, 
hoping to be allowed to expend it in implements 
and stock, but was ¢ompelled to turn it into the gen- 
eral fund at the close of the year. General Arm- 
strong’s description of the Sioux Indians was a most 
hopeful one. He told of the signs of progress from 
the tepee to the log house, from the blanket to 
trousers and coat, and made it very apparent that 
what the Indian needed at the hands of the Govern- 
ment was, not nursing, but the opportunity to 
develop his self-sustaining powers. He viewed the 
Indian as am individual, and proved his ability to 
grow in knowledge and understanding. 

The Rey. Charles W. Shelton, a missionary of 
the American Home Missionary Association, gave 
a description of the spiritual condition of the Indians. 
He called them a religious people. Every Indian 
worshiped the Great Unknown. Earth, air, and 
sky gave him a god. He gave several instances to 
explain the condition of those who still hold to tribal 
customs and religion. He found, not long ago, an 
Indian worshiping a telegraph pole, the first he had 
ever seen. The wind playing on the wires was the 
white man’s God talking tohim. Recently he found 
a young boy, with his body cut and gashed in a horrri- 
ble manner, prostrated in the sun, praying for the 
life of his mother, who was dying, to the sun-god. 
He gashed and cut himself until he became uncon- 
scious, When he was carried to his tepee. His first 
waking word was, “* My mother’’’ When told she 
was dead he was inconsolable because he had not 
strength to sacrifice enough to appease the anger of 
the sun-god. The need of the Indians was Christ 
and his teachings, and this must come through the 
efforts of Christian peoples at the East. 

The Hon. Seth Low spoke of the obligation of 
the individual citizen to the Indian ; the injustice 
of depriving him of legal protection, of education, 
of the opportunity of self-support ; the obligation 
of the citizen to demand justice at the hands of the 
Government for the red man. He called attention 
to the disappearance of the tribal relation, while 
the Government continued to treat the Indians on 
the basis of a civilization that had disappeared, or 
existed in but few instances. One incident he re- 
lated was impressive and startling. An Indian com- 
mitted a murder and disappeared. Government 
troops made a demand on the tribe for the mur- 
derer; the chief told them he had disappeared, and 
they did not know where to find him. ‘The troops 
left, leaving this demand, that the murderer be 
surrendered by a certain date, or their villages 
would be destroyed and their tribe made prisoners. 
Everything was done to find the culprit, but he 
could not be found. At the appointed time the de- 
mand was made for the murderer, and an innocent 
young brave of the tribe surrendered as the mur 
derer to save the homes of his people. Mr. Low 
spoke as a citizen to citizens, demanding that the 
civilization of the nineteenth century shall operate 
within the borders of the United States, a refuge 
and protection to every man, woman, and child, in- 
dependent of race or color. 
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THE MOST PRECIOUS PRIESTHOOD. 


[From Dr. Kohler’s Sermon in the American 
Hebrew.) 


To Shammai a heathen once came, say- 
ing: “ Promise me that I may some day 
be invested with the High Priest’s robes, 
and I will become a Jew.” “ Away with 
you, heathen mocker!” angrily rejoined 
the rigorous master, and drove him off. 

He next applied to Hillel, and the 
liberal-minded- teacher said: “My son, 
do you expect to become High Priest in 
Israel without being familiar with the 
law? First study, and I will instruct 

ou.” 

Partly in fun, partly from curiosity, the 
Roman sat down at the master’s feet and 
began studying, and as he proceeded his 
interest grew. He learned to admire the 
religion he had made a laughing-stock of. 

After some time he came across the 
words of the law: “No one who is not 
from the house of Aaron may enter the 
holy of holies, or he must die.” “ Is this 
the law?” he asked, with quivering lips. 
“ Not even King David, with all his power, 
would have been exempt from the rule,” 
sharply answered Hillel. “Then how 
could you at the start hold out the promise 
to me of once wearing the High Priest’s 
vestments for which I stipulated when first 
addressing you ?” the Roman said, re- 
proachfully. 

“To be sure, I could not offer you what 
was forever denied to myself,” was the 
master’s mild reply. “But there is a 
High Priest’s robe accessible to you and 
me, more precious than the costly apparel 
which adorns the chosen descendant of 
Aaron. It is the priestly robe of noble 
manhood, of virtue and righteousness. 
This I did not want to withhold from you 
should you aspire to it.” 

The heathen was satisfied, and he be- 
came a loyal Jew. 
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TEMPERANCE BATTLE SONGS! Te only 


temper - 
ance book for choirs exclusively. Every choir should 
he Aya Price, 50c.; $5.00 per doz. 
“CHOIR AND CLASS” ($1.00) and “ AN- 
THEM TREASURES” ($1.25) are the leadin 
anthem books. Specimen pp. free. Our new 
complete descriptive catalogue sent free to any 
aidress. S. W. STRAUB & CO)... Pubs., 


SPARKLING AND BRIGHT! 


THE GLAD REFRAIN.~®Y Drs. Lownr 


set to attractive music, for San- 


day 
$25 per 100 Copies; 30 cents each by Mail. 


HYMNS OF PRAISE.~®y, Gro. A. 

and H. P. Mary. 

A superb compilation of popular Sunday-School 

$30 per 100; 35 cents each by Mail. 
Compiled by 


SELECT SONGS. F. N. Pe.ouser, D.D. 


344 Hymns and Tunes, chosen for use where onl 
one book is desired f yotion: j 4 
Stinday AL red for Devotional Meetings and the 


Firmly bound in Cloth, ®40 per 100 Copies 


CHA full Cataloque sent on request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B. Ninth St., New York. 


$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


5, 5, BANNERS 


2 


& R. St N 
59 Carmine, St., } 
Send for fron Cire 


| 
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(35 cts.) Tenney and 
Bells of Victory, Tenney 
good Temperance Song Book. 14 first-rate 
(cloth, 50 cts., $4.86 doz.: 
| 
| | 
from Sept., 1873, to Sept., 1575—the time of his 
est adversity. Said to be his very best work. Cloth, 
$1.50 per volume. [Uniform with “£ro/ution and Ke- | 
ligion.’") | 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
LOCAL VS. STATE PROHIBITION. 


A prohibitory law covering counties or munici- 
palities, which if voting by themselves would not 
adopt it, almost certainly fails of enforcement. 

To enforce any law, those who violate it must be 
punished. No one can be punished until convicted 
by a jury, and juries cannot, or do not, get away 
from popular sentiment. 

Herein lies the danger of making the temperance 
question onejof partisan politics. The efforts of the 
temperance people of a community, irrespective of 
party, actuated only by a common desire to rid 
themselves of the evils of the liquor traffic, arouse 
the antagonism of a very small class, composed 
mainly of the liquor-sellers and their immediate 
friends. Others, not yet convinced of the wisdom 
of the proposed law, may vote against it, but have 
so little feeling about it that they are ready to join 
with all good citizens in its proper execution. 

Such is the experience in the county where the 
writer resides, with prohibitory laws, secured by the 
local option method. 

But suppose, for instance, that the Republican 
party should adopt prohibition as the chief plank in 
its platform, or that the Prohibitionist party should 
succeed in its apparent desire to break up the 
Republican party and become its successor with 
prohibition as its leading issue. Anti-prohibition 
would of necessity be the battle cry of the opposi- 
tion. All the jealousies and antagonisms between 
the parties would remain. Under these cireum- 
stances, could or would a jury made up partly of 
anti-prohibitionists unanimously convict a man 
whose only crime consisted in violating the political 
tenets of the opposition? Political human nature 


would have to change first. 

Suppose that the intelligent zeal and effort now 
being put forth by the members of the “ Third 
party” were expended in bringing and keeping 
together the temperance people of all shades of 
political and other opinion, and uniting them in an 
earnest and persistent demand for the right to decide 
hy the loeal option method the question of license; 
what would be the result compared with what we 


now see ? 
Corora, Ceeil County, Md. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

The “Evening Post” prints an interesting letter 
giving ap account of the prohibition tent campaigning 
in Connecticut. The writer says that if one were to 
judge by the number of meetings or by their size or 
enthusiasm he would think that the Prohibition party 
equaled in numbers either the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic. In reality it is merely the enthusiasm that is 
equal in the three parties, and the intensity of the Pro- 
hibition enthusiasm accounts for both the numbers and 
size of their gatherings. ‘There are now five Prohibition 
tents traversing the State of Connecticut. The outfit 
consists of tent, platform, folding seats, and a melodeon, 
all of which can be loaded on a single large wagon and 
taken from village to village. When the tent is raised, 
bold-lettered mottoes are mounted on its walls, some of 
which are exceedingly well chosen. One of the most 
telling is this : “ The vote that elects an issue outweighs 
a vote that elects a man.” 

A single speaker usually accompanies the tent, and 
sometimes a singer or two. The meetings always open 
with singing ; then the local minister leads in prayer. 
During this campaign it is possible for ministers to take 

art in the campaign without meeting much ostracism. 
In New Haven seven of the pastors are outspoken Pro- 
hibitionists. The speech-making is of a very effective 
type ; good stories and sharp gibes keep the attention of 
the audience. Sometimes the wit is cheap and the senti- 
ment tearful. But as a rule the speakers show good 
sense as well as intense earnestness of conviction. The 
Republican party is always attacked more savagely 
than the Democratic because of its claims to the allegi- 
ance of temperance voters. The Democratic party is 
treated as “ past praying for.” Some of the epigrams 
of the Prohibition speakers are quite remarkable for 
happy antithesis. “In 1840 the ery was ‘ Hard cider and 
coonskins,’ now the Republican slogan is ‘ Free whisky 
and sheep skins ;’” or, again, “ They [the Republicans ] 
at first greeted us with sneers, now with fears, soon with 
tears.” The issue between the great parties is sys- 
tematically belittled. In one case this was done very 
effectively. A speakerat a crowded meeting announced 
in the course of his remarks that he would read an 
extract from the President’s message on the tariff ques- 
tion. He read it, and asked all the Republicans present 
who opposed that tariff utterance to rise, and they did 
so toa man. “That, gentlemen,” said the speaker, 
‘was an extract, not from the message of President 
Cleveland, but of President Arthur. So much for your 
Republican consistency on the tariff question.” In case 
they can persuade their audiences that tariff reform is 
an old Republican doctrine, now for the first time 
abandoned, they hope for a large vote in November. 


The Methodists of the State, as a rule, sympathize with 
this cause, and only a “ free trade scare ” will prevent 
their voting to “elect the issue.” 


The National Local Preachers’ Association of the 
Methodist Church, which met in Columbus, Ohio, 
adopted the following pointed resolution : 

** Resolved, That we, the local preachers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in this the thirty-first annual meeting, do 
declare and purpose not to vote for any man in any party who 
favors the regulation of the liquor traffic by any form of 
license or taxation.”’ sae 

The new law for the regulation of the sale of liquor 
in lowa goes into effeet October 1. In Des Moines 
twenty-four of the twenty-six applications .for licenses 
were rejected by the Court because the signers had not 
complied with the law in reading what they signed. It 
was found in the case of one application that only one 
of twenty-one signers knew what he was signing. New 
applications will not be heard until the sitting of a new 
court in January. 


The Prohibitionists claim unprecedented growth in 
the Northwest. A recent procession in Minneapolis was, 
it is claimed, two miles in length, and another at Kau 
Claire, Wis., had in line 200 old soldiers and twenty 
Harrison voters of 1840. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the National Wo- 
man’s Temperance Union will be held in the Metropol- 
itan Opera-House, this city, October 19-23. Bishop 
Fallows, of Chicago, will address the Convention on the 
“ Keclesiastical Emancipation of Women,” William 
Blaikie on their physical culture, Mrs. Annie Jenness— 
Miller on dress reform, Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson on 
international arbitration, and other distinguished speak- 
ers on other topics connected with the W. C. T. U. 
work. Favorable railroad rates have been secured. 


Readers’ Reference List of. New Books 
and New Editions. 


THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST. Facts, Figures, and 
Fancies from Transylvania. By E.Gerard. Maps and illustrations, 
8vo, cloth, $1.5v. 

BESANT’S FIFTY YEARS AGO. Fifty Years Ago. By 
Walter Besant, author of ** All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 
With 137 Characteristic Illustrations by Cruikshank and others. 8vo, 
cloth extra, $2.50. 

BY MISS AMELIE RIVES (Mrs. J. Armstrong Chanler): Vir- 
ginia of Virginia. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, $1. 
(New edition.) A Brother to Dragons, and other Old-Time 
Tales. Post 8vo, cloth extra, $1. (New edition.) 

THE CAPITALS OF SPANISH AMERICA. By William 
Eleroy Curtis, late Commissioner from the United States to the 
Governments of Central and South America. With Map and IIlus- 
trations. S8vo, cloth extra, $3.50. 

PENINSULAR CALIFORNIA. Some Account of the Climate, 
Soil, Productions, and Present Condition Chiefly of the Northern 
Half of Lower California. By Charles Nordhoff. Maps and I!lus- 
trations. Square 8vo, cloth, $1; paper, 75 cents. 

THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION NO, 5. 
Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns. Selected by J. P. 
McCasky. 8vo, cloth, $1; boards, 60 cents; paper, 50 cents. No. 3, 
Parts 1, 2, 3 (new edition), and 4 uniform with Part 5. 

TERENCE. P. Terenti Afri Andria et Heauton Timoru- 
menos. Edited, with introduction and notes, by Andrew F. West, 
Ph.D., Giger Professor of Latin in Princeton College. (Harper's 
Classical Series.) 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. Names and Portraits of Birds 
which Interest Gunners. With Descriptions in Language Under- 
standed of the People. By Gordon Trumbull. 90 illustrations and 
an index. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $2.50. 

WARREN’S HYMNS AND TUNES. Hymnsand Tunes as sung 
at St. Thomas’s Church, New York. The music composed and 
adapted by George William Warren. Royal 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

CAPT. KING’S NEW STORY. A War-time Wooing. A 
Story. By Capt. Charles King, United States Army. Illustrated 
by R. F. Zogbaum. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1. (New edition.) 

TREES AND TREE-PLANTING. By Gen. James 8. Brisbin, 
U.S.A. Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
Herrick. l6mo, cloth, $1. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Popular edition. 12 vols. 1l2mo, 
cloth, 75 cents a volume. New edition of ** Romola,”’ m one vol- 
ume. 

STEPNIAK’S RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. The Russian 
Peasantry. Their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Re- 
ligion. By Stepniak, author of ** Russia Under the Tzars,”’ &c. 
I2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

BOOTS AND SADDLES; or, Life in Dakota with Gn. 
Custer. By Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer. With Portrait and Map. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. (New edition.) 

BEN HUR: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wallace. 
cloth, $1.50. (New edition.) 

FRANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE NAVY. 1862-1868. 
An International Episode. By John Bigelow. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE HISTORY OF NICHOLAS MUSS. An Episode of the 
Massacre ot St. Bartholomew. From the French of Du Bois-Melly. 
lémo, cloth, $1. 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. New 
issues. 8vo, paper. The Rebel Rose. 40 cents. The Eavesdropper. 
By James Payn. 25 cents. Through the Long Nights. By Mrs. F. 


By Christine Terhune 


16mo, 


Lynn Linton. 25 cents. The Fatal Three. By M. E. Braddon. 30 
cents. The Mystery of Mirbridge. By James Payn. Illustrated. 


50 cents. Strange Adventures of a House-Boat. By William Black. 


Illustrated. 50 cents. 

The above works are Jor sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Har- 
per & Brotuers, postpaid, fo any part of the United States and Canada, 
on receipl of the price. 

Harper’s CaATALOGvE sent fo any address on receipt of W cents in 
stam ps for postage. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
New York. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 

VICTOR HUGO’S WORKS. Illustrated Edition. Over 600 illus. 
trations. Calendered paper. Cloth, gilt top, 15 vols., 12mo, $22.50: 
half calf extra, $45; half crushed morocco, $52.50; half crushed 
levant, $60. Les Miserables. 5 vols. Notre-Dame. 2 vols. 
Ninety-Three. 2 vols. Toilers of the Sea. 2 vols. History 
ofa Crime. 2 vols. By Order of the King. 2 vols. Vo. 
umes in this set soldiseparately in cloth and half calf bindings. 

The above are also furnished in a Popular Edition, 6 vols., cloth, $y ; 
or in half calf, 6 vols., $18. 

COUNT TOLSTOI’S WORKS. 15 vols., 12mo, cloth, $15; half 
calf extra, $36. Anna Karenina. Childhood, Boyhood 
and Youth. The Cossacks. The Invaders. Ivan Ilyiteh’ 
Life. The Long Exile. My Confession. My Religion. 
Napoleon and the Russian Campaign, Power and 
Liberty (lvol.). A Russian Proprietor. Sevastopol. 
What to Do. 

WASHINGTON IRVING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 8 vols. 
12mo, cloth, $10; library edition, cloth, gilt top, $12 ; half calf, $20 ; 
** Astor”’ edition, 10 vols., cloth, gilt top, $15 ; half calf, $30. 

FAMOUS AMERICAN STATESMEN. By Sarah K. Bolton | 
author of ** Poor Boys Who Became Famous,”’ etc. With Portraits 
of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Webster, Sumner, 
Garfield, and others. A companion book to ** Famous American 
Authors.’’ Il2mo, $1.50. 

THE LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. “The Knight of Liberty,” by 
Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, author of ** Boys’ Book of Famous 
Rulers,” ete. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

GOLDEN WORDS FOR DAILY COUNSEL. Selected and 

by Anna H. Smith, with Introduction by Huntington 
Smith. Cloth, lémo, $1; gilt edge, $1.25. 

THE SEARCH FOR THE STAR. A tale of life in the wild 
woods. By Edward Willett. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 

THE CAPTALIN’S DOG. By Louis Enault. Translated from the 
French by Huntington Smith. 18 illustrations, 12mo, $1. 

WRECKED ON LABRADOR. A story of shipwreck and ad- 
venture for boys. By W. A. Stearns. l2mo, $1. 

SEVASTOPOL. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Authorized transla- 
tion from the Russian, by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood. 12mo, $1. 

THE COSSACKS: A Tale of the Caucasus. By Count Lyof N. 
Tolstoi. Authorized translation from the Russian, by Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. 12mo, $1. 

FAMILY HAPPINESS. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Authorized 
translation from the Russian, by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, 75c. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 


RAYMOND KERSHAW. A Story of Deserved Success. By 
Maria McIntosh Cox. With illustrations by F. T. Merrill. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 

LEAR’S NONSENSE BOOKS. Comprising ‘A Book of Non- 
sense,’’ ** Nonsense Sengs, Stories, Botany, and Alphabets,’’ ** More 
Nonsense Pictures, Rhymes, Botany,” etc., ** Laughable Lyrics— 
A Fresh Book of Nonsense Poems, Songs, Botany,”’ etc. By Edward 


Lear. With all the original illustrations, a sketch of the author’s 
life, and a portrait. Complete in one volume. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$2. 


THE PENTAMERON., Citations and Examinations of William 
Shakespeare. Minor Prose Pieces. Criticisms. By Walter Savage 
Landor. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2. 

This volume, ** Imaginary Conversations (five vols.) and ** Pericles 
and Aspasia ’’ (one vol.), comprise Landor’s entire prose writings. . 
BUAUCHAMP’S CAREER. THE EGOIST. Two more 

Novels in the Author’s Popular Edition,of George Meredith’s Works. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 each. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
: 32 Franklin Street, Boston. 

MY UNCLE FLORIMOND. By Sidney Luska. $1, 

LITTLE JOE, By James Otis. $1. 

THE RING IN THE CLIFF. By Frank W. Rollins. $1.25. 

SOME SUCCESSFUL WOMEN. By Sarah K. Bolton. $1.25, 

PANSIES FOR THOUGHTS. Compiled by Grace Livingston. 
75 cents. 

—_ STORY OF MARY THE MOTHER. Compiled by Rose 

orter. 

THE REMEMBRANCE BOOK. By E. §. 
Brooks and others. $1.25. 

THE LUCK OF EDENHALL. By Amanda B. Harris. 60 cents 

NED HARWOOD’S VISIT TO JERUSALEM. By Mrs.§.G. 
Knight. $1.25. 

WARWICK BROOKE’S PENCIL PICTURES OF CHILD 
LIFE. With Biographical Reminiscence. By T. Letherbrow. 
$1.25. 

A UPON ROAST PIG. 
$1. 


By Charles Lamb. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 W. 23d St., New Vork. 

THE RELATION OF THE TARIFF TO WAGES. By 
David A. Wells. Being No. 54 in the Series of Questions of the Day. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents. 

TARIFF CHATS. By Henry J. Philpott. Reprinted, with Revision, 
from the 5ist 1,000, being No. 52 of *‘ Questions of the Day.”’ 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents. 

GREAT THOUGHTS FOR LITTLE THINKERS. By Lucia 


T. Ames, Boston. With twenty-one illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75. 
WOULD YOU HAVE LEFT HER? A Novel. By William F. 


Kip. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA, forming the thirteenth issue in the 
series of KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. Two volumes, 32mo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, $2. 

TICKNOR & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE SECESSION WAR. By 
Rossiter Johnson, author of ** The History of the War of 1812-15,” 
etc. 8vo, gilt top, with 32 maps and plans, $3. 

KATE SANBORN’S RAINBOW CALENDAR FOR 1889" 
12mo, illuminated covers, 50 cents; also, in cloth covers, $1. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER BOY. By Rev. Harry 
M. Kieffer. Copiously illustrated. Square 8vo. Uniform with 
“*Davy and the Goblin.”’ Revised and enlarged. $1.50. 

LITTLE HELPERS. By Margaret Vandegrift. Square &vo 
Uniform with ** Davy and the Goblin.”’ Mlustrated, $1.50. 

THE DEAD DOLL AND OTHER VERSES. By Margaret 
Vandegrift. Square 8vo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the pub 
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GLAD AUTUMN DAYS. 


The magic voice of spring is gone, 

Her emerald blades are turning brown, 
The Dandelion ball of lace 

Has given place to Thistle-down ; 
The Violets that caught the dew 
To hide beneath their bonnets blue, 
And orchard blossoms, pure and sweet, 
Have long since withered in the heat. 


The sickle, sharp and keen, has reaped 

The meadow rows on rows. 
The Barley lies in winnowed heaps, 

And aftermath luxuriant grows ; 

The Sumachs tall, all touched with change, 
From crimson hedge around the grange, 
‘And floating now, my path across, 
On gauzy wings, is Milkweed’s floss. 


© Maples, all in searlet dressed ; 
O spike of fiery Golden-Rod ; 
( purple Asters, everywhere 
Jpspringing from the sere-grown sod ; 
© blue-fringed Gentian, growing tall, 
‘Thou comest when the leaflets fall, 
Sweet flowers to bloom ‘neath golden haze 
That glorify glad autumn days! 
-|Viek’s Magazine. 


A FAREWELL. 
By Susan Coo.uiper. 


Go, sun, since go you must. 
The dusky evening lowers above our sky, 
Our sky which was so blue and sweetly fair; 
Night is not terrible that we should sigh, 
A little darkness we can surely bear ; 
Will there not be more sunshine—by and by ? 


Go, rose, since go you must. 
Flowerless and chill the winter draweth nigh; 
are the blithe and fragrant lips 
which made 
All summer long perpetual melody. 
Cheerless we take our way, but not afraid ; 
Will there not be more roses—-by and by ? 


Go, love, since go you must. 
Out of our pain we bless you as you fly ; 
The momentary heaven the rainbow lit 
Was worth whole days of black and stormy 


SKY ; 
Shall we not see, when by the waves we sit 
Your bright sail winging shoreward —-by ane 
by ? 


Go, life, since go you must, 
Uncertain guest and whimsical ally ! 
ll questionless you came, unquestioned go; 
What does it mean to live, or what to die ” 
Smiling, we watch you vanish, for we know 
Somewhere is nobler living—by and by. 
—|{Selected. 


THE CLOSE-FISTED ECONOMIST. 


The farmer sat in his easy chair, 

Between the fire and the lamplight’s glare ; 
is face was ruddy and full and fair ; 

His three small boys in the chimney nook 

Conned the lines of a picture-book ; 

His wife, the pride of his home and heart, 

Baked the biscuit and made the tart, 

Laid the table and drew the tea, 

Deftly, swiftly, silently ; 

Tired and weary, weak and faint, 

She bore her trials without complaint, 

Like many another household saint 

Content all selfish bliss above 

In the patient ministry of love. 


At last, between the clouds of smoke 
That wreathed his lips, the farmer spoke : 
‘* There’s taxes to raise, and int’rest to pay, 
And if there should come a rainy day, 
*Twould be mighty handy, I’m bound to say, 
T’ have something put by, for folks must die ; 
An’ oe funeral bills, and gravestones to 
u — 

‘nough to swamp a man, purty nigh- 
‘To be provided for when we go ; 
So, if 1 were you, I'll tell what i'd do; 
I'd be savin’ of wood as ever I could-— 
Extra fires don’t do any good— 
I'd be savin’ of soap, and savin’ of ile, 
And run up some candles once in awhile ; 


I'd be rather sparin’ of coffee and tea, 
or sugar is high, 

Aw’ all to buy, 
And cider is good enoug! drink for me ; 
I'd be kind o’ careful about my clo’es, 
And look out sharp wher: the money goes ; 
Gewgaws is useless, nater knows ; 

Extra trimmin’ 

*S the bane of women. 
I'd sell the best of my cheese and honey ; 

n’ eggs is as good, nigh “bout, as money ; 

An’ as to the carpet you wanted new, 
I guess we can make the old un do ; 
An’ as for the washer and sewin’ machine, 
Them smooth-tongued agents, so pesky mean, 
You'd better get rid of ’m slick and clean. 
What do they know "bout women’s work ? 


Do they calkilate women was made to shirk ?”’ 


Dick and Edward and little Joe 
Sat in a corner in a row: 
They saw their patient mother go 
ceaseless errands to and fro: 
They saw that her form was bent and thin. 
Her temples gray, her cheeks sunk in ; 
ey saw the quiver of lip and chin, 
And then with wrath he could not smother 
Outspoke the youngest, frailest brother : 
‘** You talk of savin’ wood an’ ‘ile 
An’ tea and sugar al! the while. 
But you never talk of savin’ mother !”’ 


— [Washington Post. 
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FARM 


or Webster's Dictionary. 


GURE::. 


ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 


Picking 


SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 
CONTROLLED BY——---—- 


‘CHASE & 


SANBORN. 


‘OUR COFFEES HAVE A, BATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 


FINEST CRO 


SEAL BRAND 


its richness and delicacy of flavor. 
Always packed whole roasted (unground) in 


SADE BLEN 


Coffee of America. 
air-ticht tin cans 


rosse. & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 


N. B—ennine only with fae-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 


across lapel. 


Sold by StorekKecpers, Grocers, and 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., London. 


LLE LITHIA WATER 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 


Will cure Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Incipient 
Bright’s Disease, Dyspepsia, all diseases of Uric Acid 
Disthesia, All Send for pa anhtet, 293 


| Berosdway. 
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2 JAVA and MOCHA, 
a surpassing all others 
Justly called The Aristocratic 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yora, January 24, 1586. 
The Trustecs, in Conjormity to the Charter of the Con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its agfairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
1887, to 3lst December, | 


ary. 642,969 09 

on Policies not marked off 

January, 1,417,600 13 
Total Marine Premiums................... _ $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887, to 3lat December, 1887.............. $3,672,351 21 
Losses paid during the same 

$1,599,468 25 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New Yok 


474,439 88 
1,362,956 U7 
218,192 40 


Six pee cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be pai:t to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
‘ist December, 1887, for which certificates will 
issued on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDET! 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, JAMES G. DE Furbal 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEV ERICH 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, GEORGE BLISS, 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
ROBERT B MIN! UR) N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 
HORACE GRAY, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM kK. DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLEY, 
A. HAND. JAMES A. HEWLETT. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H, MACY. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE TURN! RE, 


JOUN D. JONES, resident. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice- Pre vdent, 
A. A. RAVEN, 9d Vive-Presias:*. 


fhe new Handy finder for your file o 
‘HE CHRISTIAN be mailed 
o you on receipt of skVENTY-FIVE 
-ENas. Address 
The Christian Union, 
Lafayette Place, 
New York, 
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socts. WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 


A SINGLE GENTLEMAN desires a suite of 
handsomely furnished rooms, with superior table 
in a refined, strictly private family on the Heights, 
Brooklyn ; select neighborhood near Wail Street 
Ferry. Will pay liberally, and will consider only 
thoroughly first-class accommodations conforming 
in every respect to above requirements. Highest 
references given and required. Address, with 
full particulars, F. R. W., P. O. Box 1,738, New 
York City. 


WANTED-—A governess, to go to Washington 
Territory, to instruct four daughters, from nine 
to sixteen years old. English, French, and music 
required. State experience and what salary is 
expected. Address, with references, Henry B 
Scudder, Moxie, Yakima County, Washington 
Territory. 

A LADY with diploma from Stuttgart Conserva- 
tory, and with nine years’ experience in teaching, 
will take a limited number of pupils for the piano, 
in New York and Brooklyn. References in both 
of these cities. Address Miss H. De Puy, l42 
Fast Eighty-sixth Street, New York City. 


WANTED-~ A few boarders for the winter at 
Hampton, Va. Beautiful location, near to and 
with a fine view of General Armstrong’s famous 
school; a nice, quiet home with comfortable 
accommodations. For terms, etc., address Dan- 
iel F. Cock, Ivy Home, Hampton, Va. 


WANTED -To exchange, a little farm of 44 acres, 
with buildings and everything complete, under high 
cultivation, and near railroad. Address Box 10, 
Clifton Station, Fairfax County, Va. 


WANTED-—CAPITAL to improve and start a 


Temperance Summer Resort (for the benefit of 
humanity) in one of the best locations, and which 
is yet unoccupied, 3,000 feet elevation, adjoming 
the Peaks of Otter.”’ Address A. H. Van Doren, 
Mona, Bedford Co., Va. 


LADY of education and experience, middle 
aged, desires a position as housekeeper, or com- 
panion to an invalid. Is capable of taking entire 
charge of house, servants, ete. Highest reference. 
Address Mrs. M. B., Christian Union Office. 


LADY desires a position as amanuensis, compan. 
ion, or light housekeeper ; would take charge of 
young children’s education in English and music, 
or assist in some charitable work. References 
given and required. Address M., Box 71, Bloom- 
field, Essex Co., New Jersey. 


TEACHER of long experience, having a home 
on Long Island, would like to take charge of one 
or two motherless girls, giving both care and in- 
struction. Address T. 8. A., care Christian Union. 
LADY, about making an unpretentious little 
home inthe country, desires correspondence with 
another lady who would like to co-operate in such 
aplan. Address A. T. 8., care Christian Union. 


CATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
Chamber to Cool 
the water. 

As easily cleaned 
as a Water Piteh- 
er. 

All water 1s filed 
with impurities during 

' the rainy season. 

This Filter will 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT, 


Open cut shows Filter as above for 
Lies used in our Fil- Descriptive Price-List. 
ters and arate Mention The Chris- 
latent Ice Chamber. tian Union. 


DRESSING 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


HWizhest Award, New Orleans Exhibition. 


iNVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclinin.) 
A Priceless Loon to 
these who are tn- 
able to wal 


world. Send for 
Ciren 


this paper. lar 
Howard Chair Co.,New Haven, Ct 


Oct. 4, 1888. 
>, VE, ’ = in 
IN AR = 
| 
| DPD plending of strong. 
CRU vory and aromatic high grade — 
coffees. Warranted not to contain a single Rio bean, and guaranteedto | 
| suit your taste as no other coffee will, at a moderate price. Always | 
packed whole roasted (unground), in 1 lb. air tight parchment packages. | 
| We are exclusively an importing house, selling 
TEST only to dealers. But to give consumers an 
opportunity of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon | ie 
receipt of 6 cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee, Address 
CHASE & SANBORN, »ii3 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 38, No. 14. 


SAGONAQUADO.’ 


A STACK of herdsgrass, kindled and consumed ; 
Farmstead and mill and meadow-land illumed ; 

A wan October sky once more flame-red, 

Though hours ago its sunset fires were dead ; 

And Ossineke, mirroring the sky, 

Like scarlet snake of discord struggles by. 


Then, ere the east uprolls another day, 

Two boys, the chief’s twin sons, are fled away, 
While in the misty twilight, tall and straight, 
Chief Quado’s self stands at the farmer’s gate : 
“ My friend, the fault is ours, be ours the pain ; 
Name thou the price to make thee whole again.” 


The white man, half in doubt and half surprise, 
Gazes a moment in the deep, dark eyes : 

“ Mishaps will happen. I, too, have a son ; 
And boys will still be boys when all is done. 
Count this as naught ; and, neighbor, as I live, 
I straightway will forget as I forgive.” 


“ Not so. No herdsgrass have I, and no maize, 

But I will pay the worth ere many days. 

Behold these pelts of beaver, coon, and bear, 
Caught by my arrow and my cunning snare, 

And soft down from the wild duck’s breast of snow : 
What count these ’gainst the ransom my sons owe ?” 


“Tf thou wilt have it so, so let it be ; 

And here’s my hand upon it. Peace to thee !” 
A six-month, and beneath the chill March moon, 
Ere the snow-wind had piped its last lorn tune, 
Again Chief Quado smote the white man’s door : 
“ Behold, my friend, now will I wipe the score.” 


“Nay, nay! Already is the past full-paid. Why 
more ?” 

“T am a man,” he simply said ; 

And from his back like load of furs he threw, 

Cleft its stout willow-lashings, and withdrew. 

In wonder looked the white man that March day. 


Times change, but what have you and I to say ? 


Times change, and hunting seasons twice five-score 
Have starved the fields of crops they ersttime bore ; 
Now smoking man-hives taint each wind that blows, 
And poison Ossineke as it flows ; 

Now Christian spires o’ertop the tallest trees, 

And steeds unhoofed outstrip the fleetest breeze. 


Now they whose hearthstones lined each waterway 
Have been thrust out, and pitifully stray 

Like hunted wolves, till wolf-like they become, 
Content to call the wilderness their home, 

If maize, perchance, give up a sparse increase, 
And they may light their fires and pipes of peace. 


But what though we, unheeding, proud of heart, 
Boast of God’s bounty, and claim our full part— 
Still lives the lightning from Chief Quado’s eyes, 
And, o’er the new world clamor, still arise 
Echoes of these his words, dropt long ago : 
“Tamaman.” Shall you orl say no? . 


The challenge rings ; and, as God lives, the ery 

Shall ne’er cease thundering through our western sky 

Till every freeman seeks each other’s weal, 

And all have ears to hear, and hearts to feel, 

And hands to make faith’s ransom overweighed, 

Even as Chief Quado did, till all be paid. - 
G. W. W. H. 

September 24, 1858. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOT THE EXACT FACTS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Your correspondent, Mr. Bronson C. Keeler, in 
his letter, “The Pulpit for To-Day,” September 27, 
1888, makes this statement: “If all the people in 
the United States were placed in the single State of 
Texas, and the remainder of this naturally rich 
country were destitute of a human being, Texas 
would not be one-half as densely populated as bar- 
ren Switzerland is.” 

It would seem as if your correspondent’s desire 
to make a startling statement were in this case a little 
too strong to be resisted. The facts made apparent 
by a comparison of densely populated Switzerland 
with sparsely populated America are, it would seem, 
sufficiently striking for any ordinary purpose of 
illustration, without hazarding the statement that 
Texas, after having 60,000,000 people crowded upon 


! See report of Lake‘ Mehenk Conference elsewhere. 


it, would still not be one-half as densely populated 
as Switzerland is. 

Turning to Chambers’s Encyclopedia, the only 
authority I have in my office, I find that Switzer- 
land has 17,721 square miles, with a population of 
2,759,854, or at the rate of 175 to the square mile. 
Then turning to Texas, I find it has 274,356 square 
miles, upon which our 60,000,000 of population 
would be at the rate of 218 to the square mile. So 
that Texas, under the conditions supposed, instead of 
having less than one-half the density of Switzerland, 
would have greatly in excess of it. 

Possibly such discrepancies are to be expected 
from one who writes a two-column article criticis- 
ing the pulpits of to-day, after opening with the 
confession that he had not entered a church in 
fifteen years. C. H. P. 


VOCAL CULTURE-A BETTER METHOD. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I was much interested in the article on Vocal 
Culture in a recent number of your paper. The 
writer’s plea for music in the schools is admirably ex- 
pressed, and I hope will help on to the desired result. 

As to the latest method which she so full 
describes, I think something more ought to be own | 

If I had read the article a yearago, I would have 
subscribed to the statement fully. But within that 
time I have been led to try another method and 
have learned two facts. 

1st. That this other method is the source of all 
that is new in the Normal Music Course. 

2d. That the process loses much of its original 
power by trying to use it with the staff notation. 

The writer says, “Thus the musical nature is 
aroused and tone perception is cultivated before any 
written representative of sounds is used.” This is 
well, but there is something vastly better, and that 
is to have a written representative which shall be 
as simple as the sounds themselves. To illustrate. 
Suppose the Roman system of expressing numbers 
still prevailed, a method which led pupils to ap- 
prehend the powers of numbers, to combine them, 
and to master the process of adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing mentally without using 
the cumbersome symbols IX, X, ete., would be of 
great value, but it would not compare with the ben- 
efit gained by the invention of the Arabic figures. 

The cases are quite parallel. The immense com- 


| plexity of the staff system of musical notation is 


proved by the fact that not one singer in ten has an 
intelligent comprehension of it. 

“ A new departure ” corresponding to the change 
wrought in mathematics by the Arabic figures is 
now seen in the introduction of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
musical notation. It is so simple that it is far 
better to use it at the beginning of musical study 
than to carry on such a mental process as the writer 
of the article in question describes. My own ex- 
perience has been that pupils do better work in the 
Tonic Sol-Fa method than in any other of the staff 
notation. 

One of the most-prominent features in favor of 
the system is its simplicity and the great interest 
the pupils take in studying it. I am not recom- 
mending one set of books in place of another, but 
am recommending a system which can be tested by 
intelligent teachers without a set of books; one 
book for himself and a blackboard being sufficient. 

Mr. T. F. Seward, of East Orange, N. J., has 
prepared a pamphlet of twenty pages, giving a full 
history and description of the system, which can be 
sent for by any one desiring more information on 
the subject. To show that I am not merely ex- 
pressing an individual opinion, and as an evidence 
of the place the system holds in the estimation of 
educated people, I will quote from a letter recently 
written by Professor B. C. Gregory, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, of Trenton, N. J., and Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading 

ircle : 

“ Tonic Sol-Fa is truth, and it must prevail. The 
staff is error, and is already wounded. I use this 
metaphor in comparing systems of study rather 
than systems of expression, although even here the 
Tonic Sol-Fa must eventually distance the staff. 
When one really comprehends the staff, he can use 
it, but this is that mastery which Hamerton calls a 
rare accomplishment. 

“The Tonic Sol-Fa system was tested by me in 
the Washington Street School of Newark, N. J., 
amid many obstacles, but even thus hampered it 
produced remarkable results. I have had a great 
deal of experience with the staff as choir leader and 
chorus conductor, and I feel prepared to judge the 
merits of the two systems. 


“No pupil of Tonic Sol-Fa fails to become its ad- 


vocate. Thecomplicated paraphernalia of arbitrary 
signs which belong to the staff furnishes an effective 
barrier to the average pupil, and vexes and confuses 
him at every step. The Tonic Sol-Fa, by its simple 
and natural notation, clears away obstacles, or 
rather prevents their appearance, and brings the 
inmost principles of music within reach of the dullest 
apprehension ”’ F. H. Hanson. 


A NEW DEVICE ITS MERITS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Raising money for charity by any plan is 
oo labor to those who accomplish 
it. t are the methods usually resorted to? 
Subscription books carried from house to house by 
some self-sacrificing collector; fairs ; elocutionary, 
theatrical, or musical entertainments; within a 
short time a new method, condemned, I am sur- 
prised to see, by some writer in your paper, as a 
scheme, a new device, etc., etc. It is the method 
of having many give each a little, each also sharing 
the expense and trouble of collecting, by taking ad- 
vantage of the increasing numbers of a geometrical 
progression. This, if grounded upon the principles 
upon which all charities must be based, viz., worthi- 
ness of object and reality of claim upon others, has 
seemed to me to reveal itself as the one method of 
this democratic age that aims to give to each a voice 
and share of responsibility in all things. It is the 
method by which each may give his mite and no 
one be burdened, while the result swells up like the 
voice of the nation expressed by individual votes. 
No other method is equal to it in the majestic 
effectiveness of its accumulative utterance, nor in 
the insignificance of the burden it imposes. Met in 
the right spirit, it effects by its broad diffusion a 
gentle pervasion of the community with charity ; 
the quality of charity becomes like that of merey— 
not strained, but dropping like the gentle dew. This 
method would not cause great strain, even if every 
mail-day of every week brought its appealing letter 
for five, ten, or twenty cents. Averaging these 
sums the entire year of fifty-two weeks, the whole 
amount paid would be but about forty-five dollars 
to carry out to a grand success three hundred and 
twelve charities, worthy, of course, for of course 
one discriminates in this as in other methods. 
Surely the copying of two letters even every day by 
some member of the family—not more than six 
small pages—would not be much in comparison with 
such results. 

What would be such labor or expense in compari- 
son to spending six months working for a fair, to 
giving one day every week through the winter in 
going around with a book persuading others to give, 
to imposing the sale of tickets for entertainments 
upon friends, and not two only, but on many, and with 
far less results? If all felt truly charitable and each 
willing to take his share, this method, it seems to 
me, would solve the difficulty of the support of the 
many charities of this charitable age. 

The difficulty upon which the objection hinges is 
the finding two friends to continue the chain. Let 
‘us pot be ungenerous in our estimate of our friends. 
If it is a cause that we would serve, why not 
they? Always, too, the privilege is left of unop- 
posed refusal to serve, as it is not when a subscrir- 
tion book or ticket is presented with a “you. 
money or your life” (7. ¢., reputation) sentiment. 

The large amount of postage required to carry 
such a scheme to an appreciable result is urged as 
an objection. Said a member of Plymouth Church 
to the writer a few winters ago: “I have been out 
collecting to-day [it was for a long-established and 
well-known “ Home”’ |, and the result has been twelve 
dollars, and I paid ten for a carriage, for I am not 
strong enough for the long distances by street cars.” 
This is a representative fact. Is not the method 
that divides an expense, much less in proportion to 
results, into two-cent shares, to be preferred ? 

Your correspondent of September 27 urges in 
objection to it that it has been used “ for educational 
purposes where money was desired for new build- 
ing, more apparatus, or other requisite additions : 
for churches which needed to be completed or re- 
paired ; for parsonages or rectories very desirable 
in certain localities, but not easily provided ; for 
free beds in various hospitals; for individuals wish- 
ing to obtain an education, and compelled to ask for 
friendly assistance ; for persons disabled by acci- 
dent, and soliciting charity for support while laid 
aside from work ; for a worthy young man just re- 
covering from long illness, and seeking help to 
establish himself in business again, if a small sum 
from each person is thus vouchsafed him. 

A Lone-Time Worker tw CHaritIes. 


| 
| 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Bank of England has not changed 
its rate of discount, which remains at four 

r cent., with a better demand for funds 
in the open London market, while here, 
owing to the purchase of some fifteen to 
twenty million dollars’ worth of bonds by 
the Government during the month, 
the call money market is amply supplied, 
notwithstanding an interior demand on the 
New York . This distribution by the 
Government is fully equal to the — 
amount it is taking in on account of its 
revenue ; indeed, the banks are probably 

ining. So that there is now no proba- 
Bility of any considerable increase for the 
remainder of the year, in the current 
rates for call funds. The banks are mak- 
ing efforts to effect time loans for the 
three months of the current year, at 
three and a half to four per cent. on 
mixed collateral, but the prospects are so 
easy that borrowers do not deem it good 
financiering to make many time loans. 
Then, too, speculation is so light that 
brokers are not carrying any large vol- 
umes of stock or bonds, and are, there- 
fore, not heavy borrowers. The influx of 
funds from the interior will again set in 
before long, and we would not be sur- 
prised to see the loan market for money 
at an average of two to two and a half per 
cent. all the year. 

A corner in wheat took place in Chi- 
cago on Thursday and Friday of last week, 
and the September shorts were forced to 
pay seventy-five cents advance per bushel 
on their short sales. This speculation in 
wheat is a great hindrance to our export 
of the article, and there is nothing that 
fosters such speculation more than short 
sales; it enables the parties bulling wheat 
to bid it up on the shorts at periods when 
the bears have to settle, and in the present 
ease the September contracts coming due 
have furnished an opportunity for this 
operation. It seems almost impossible to 
regulate such speculation by legislation, 
and it seems very clear that no amount of 
disaster will eeucate men to desist from 
it. How to reach and remedy such an 
evil is a problem yet to be solved. 
In the meantime it serves as a pre- 
ventive, constantly, to a free export 
movement of our cerials. The cheat 
crop of wheat abroad, and the very mod- 
erate crop here, has stimulated an unusu- 
ally early upward tendency, which, like 
all such movements, has already gone to 
excess, and raised our quotations above 
the export prices. The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics has reported exports and imports 
for August, which report proves to be un- 
favorable, as it was last year. The mer- 
chandise exports for the month amount to 
346,703,005, while the imports are $58,- 
$94,357, making a difference of over 
$11,500,000 in favor of imports, against a 
difference of over 310,000,000 last year. 
The change from last year is not material 
for the month, but this excess of imports 
comes after a series of months of the 
same tendency, only more so, however. 
There is a clear promise, in the present | 
conditions, that the future months will | 
change all of this, and that the remaining | 
four months of the current year will ex- 
hibit large balances in our favor ; indeed, 
September already makes returns of in- 
creasing exports of products, and the 
heat is bound to improve unless specu- 

lators kill it. 

The railway earnings are good, consid- 
ering the large figures of last year at this 
corresponding time, when earnings were 
phenomenally large, showing heavy ad- 
vances over former years. There are 
sections, however, which temporarily in- 
dicate light returns for transportation. 
These are in the South and Southeast 
and in some of the roads leading out of 
Chicago, but this week has witnessed the 
settlement of the Northwest roads on a 
harmonious basis of union for future 
traffic, so that the bitter quarrels and 
bickerings of these roads, it is believed, 
are over, with a prospect of higher rates 
and more satisfactory results every way. 

The stock market has responded to this 
desirable adjustment of differences, and 
during the week has made very consider- 
able advances in the general share list. 
The movement, both in low-priced stocks 
and bonds, has clearly commenced, and 
has resulted in frem ene te four per eent. 
advance in several deseriptions. The 
movement among the foreign stockhold- 
ers of the St. Paul road has progressed 


success is assured in any policy of action 
which they may choose to adopt. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease........... 
increase...... ... 3,414,900 
Legal tenders, increase... 3,414,900 


2,405,800 
2,813,450 
Leaving the surplus reserve of the city 


banks at $14,757,175 ; with call rates for 
money at two per cent. and easy at that. 


A LESSON IN GRAMMAR. 


Careless habits of speech are among the 
prominent faults of our young people, 
even those young people who have advan- 
tages of schools and intelligent home sur- 
roundings. Recognizing this, the Professor 
of English Literature at Wellesley College 
has prepared a list of “ words, phrases, 
and expressions to be avoided,” from 
which the young (and old) readers will 
receive many serviceable hints : Guess, 
for suppose or think. Fix, for arrange or 
prepare. Ride and drive, interchangeably. 
(Americanism.) Real, as an 
in expressions real good, for really or 
~~ good, ete. Some or any, in an ad- 
verbial sense; e.g., “I have studied 
some,” for somewhat. “I have not stud- 
ied any,” for not at all. Some ten days, 
for about ten days. Not as I know, he 


snows moderately. Try an experiment, 
for make an experiment. Singular sub- 
ject with contracted plural verb ; ¢. g., 
“She don’t skate well.” Plural pronoun 
with singular antecedent: “Every man 
or woman should do their duty ;” or, “ If 
you look any one straight in the face they 
will flinch.” Expect, for suspect. First- 
rate,as anadverb. Nice, indiscrimigately. 
(Real nice may be doubly faulty.) Had 
rather, for would rather. Had better, 
for would better. Right away, for im- 
mediately. Party, for person. Promise, 
for assure. Posted, for informed. Post- 
graduate, for graduate. Depot, for sta- 
tion. Stopping, for _——e Try and do, 
for try todo. Try and go, for try to go. 
Cunning, for small, dainty. Cute, for 
acute. Funny, for odd or unusual. Above, 
for foregoing, more than, or beyond. 
Does it look good enough, for well enough. 
Somebody else’s, for somebody’s else. 
Like I do, for as Ido. Notas good as, 
for not so good as. Feel badly, for feel 
bad. Feel good, for feel well. Between 
seven, for among seven. Seldom or ever, 
for seldom if ever, or seldom or never. 
Taste and smell of, when used transitive- 
ly. Illustration : We taste a dish which 
tastes of pepper. More than you think 
for, for more than you think. These 
kind, for this kind. Nicely, in response 
to an inquiry for health. Healthy, for 
wholesome. Justas soon, for just as lief. 
Kind of, to indicate a moderate degree. 
The matter of, for the matter with.— 


this week, and has reached a point where 


[Boston Transcript. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


on the New York 
commission for 


All stocks and bonds 

bought ene on 
Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six yearsin Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Nov. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 0 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by perm lo The Christian Union or 


the 


tssion 
Independent,"" New York City. 


not that I know. Storms, for it rains or | te 


y) YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000. Highest rate of interest conasist- 
ent with choicest security. Ask for information of 
ice-President. E. 5. Pres. 


7 ST.. NEW YORK CITY. 


150 NASSAU 


ROBT: P. MAYNARD. Sec. Capital authorised, $400,000 
THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning tor several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
ey” "t of Nat’) Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
KE. L. Temple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank. Rutland, 
Vt.; Hon. M. L. Morrison, Treas., Peterborough, 
N. H.; Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India . 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven. Conn. ; A. J. New- 
ton, B yn, N. ¥., and many others 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Investments made. First M security. Inter- 
est 6, 7, and 8 Per Cent. Net Investors. In- 

rest Coupons collected. 
REFERENCES. 


First National Bank and St. Paul National Bank, 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mort Bonds, 7 to 8 per cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest. Negotiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200 and 
upwa Prompt Payment of inci and 
Interest Coupons made and remitted to lender 
without charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION, fteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refer tothe Congregation- 
alist." Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Would like to give you valuable information 
ring. opportunities for investments of ONE 
IUNDRED DOLLARS or more in guaranteed 
FARM MORTGAGES payi Seven Per 
Cent. net, in KANSAS NATIONAL BANK 
STOCKS paying TWENTY per Cent. or wore, 
and easily convertible into cash, or in any other line 
of solid securities you may Pee. Please write to 
ent, 60 


JOHN HALL, Baird Building, 
— (Send for references. Mention 


G/ IST, MORTGAGE LOANS 


Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
gees character our invariable requirements, Col 
ections free, 


forms and 0 East and Went. 
MINNEAPOLI MINNESOTA. 
Investment Banking Company 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


cae 
— 
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N. 
L. H. DANIELS. 


tiates First M Loans on Real Estate. All 
le in New York Ex- 
change. ioral rates of interest and no expense to 
peewee holding securities offered by this Company. 
very precaution taken to make securities SAFE and 
to I} RE PROMPT PAYMENT of PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST. SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you en receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. Address 

The Christian Union, 


tate. Loans 
National Bank. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres'’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't, 
Topeka, Kan. 
101 DEVONSHIRE S8ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
N. ¥. Agency. HAVES & CU., 
No. 1 Broadway. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


A SOLID C) PER CENT 


mortgages on productive 
acoma 
EST OF EFERENCES 
AND Correspondence  Solici- 


Address 
ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


G AFE!WESTMENTS 


W est. 


Capital, $760,000 
Surplus, $355,016 


puiacioes and interest both guaranteed by Capi- 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business ve loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 


we 

interest. $7,066,200 of 

©) interest and principal 

- have been returned 

to investors with- 

delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 

irst Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 

Savings Cert for saie— 
In Savings 

ward ; in the 

ward. ni 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
~ LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 


1A MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY «#:. 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TH 


lat 
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‘| CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y 


main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPID8B, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice oi 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free. to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 

** Creat Rock Island Route.” 

Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 


KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safsty ap 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Islana, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch ‘raverses the grea/ 
“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, 11? 
_ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit La te. 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offecs 
superior facilities to travel toand from Indian 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 
Maps. Folders, or desired informa 
any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E. A. HOLBROOK 


For Tickets, 
tion, apply at 


Lafayette Place, 


New York, 


E.ST. JOHN, 


Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agi 
CHICAGO. ILL 
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DISCRETION IN SPEECH IS MORE THAN 


ELOQUENCE. 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


WHAT WE DO NOT AND WHAT 
WE DO CLAIM. 
We Do Not Claim : 

That The Christian Union is as good 
as it can be made. No one, we think, 
who is a constant reader, will deny 
that it is a better paper to-day in many 
respects than it was even a year ago’ 
We propose to continue making im- 
provements until no one can be found, 
who is sufficiently familiar with it to 
judge, who will say it is not the fore- 
most literary religious paper in the 
work. 


We Do Claim : 

That we know what kind of a paper 
you want. 

You want a paper whose statements 
are unbiased by sectarian or partisan 
prejudices. 


You want a paper that will collect 
and interpret week by week the prog- 


l} ress of the world in religion, philan- 


thropy, politics, industry, and litera” 
ture ; you want to know «bout the best 
books, the best thought, the best living. 

You want a paper that discusses all 
current questions fearlessly, dispassion- 
ately, and ably, by the aid of the best- 
informed writers. 

You want a paper that will give you 
a more hopeful view of humanity and 
a higher motive for living than you are 
apt to get out of the daily newspapers- 
You want a paper that preserves a 
fair and candid spirit and maintains 
its honest opinions without regard to 
the favor of its friends or the fear of 
its foes. 

Do you not recognize in The Chris- 
tian Union a purpose, at least, to fulfill 
these aims? If so, cut this out and 
send to some friend who you think 
would enjoy such a paper. 


AND LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS 
PROVE IT. 
Vax, ASIATIC TURKEY. 
1 wish to express to its editors and 
yourselves the spree, Bar gratitude which 
every reading of the Union renews in me. 
We missionaries in Van are rather more 
isolated than most of those in the Turk- 
ish Empire at least. And this has been 
especially true for the last nine or ten 
months, when I have been the only Eng- 
lish-speaking lady in a radius of a hun- 
dred miles. During this time The Chris- 
tian Union has become doubly welcome, 
and it seems to me that each week’s issue 
is better than the last. Although a mis- 
sionary, | confess that I never had the 
patience to read a religious paper, though 
I skummed a great many until I was intro- 
duced to the Union. One of my bright 
anticipations in visiting America again is 
that I may have the pleasure of hearing 
with my own ears and seeing with my 
own eyes a man who has so often fed my 
spiritual hunger and quickened my spir- 
itual life ; that is Dr. Abbott. Wishing 
you godspeed in your truly missionary 
work, I remain, 
Yours very truly, G. N. K. 


| 


DAw.isH, ENGLAND. 


With the same feeling of gratification 
that we see a valued treasure the object 
vf whatever attention may enhance the 
appreciation of its intrinsic quality did I 
welcome my truly esteemed friend, The 
Christian Union, inthe new garb that was 
donned in July. Although, in the earnest- 
ness to receive its ienled and great gifts, 
one hardly regards the medium through 
which they are obtained, it is still ver 
pleasant to have the eye catch them dis- 
tinctly and with ease, and in the present 
form it would be difficult to suggest any 
further improvement. Its com- 
munications, too, show the same generous 
and ae spirit, seeking the promi- 
nence of whatever is good apart from 
private or party influence. To one far 
distant, desirous of following all move- 
ments in your land, interesting to all the 
world, it is an inealeulable advantage. I 
wish its field of usefulness were extended 
on this side the ocean, and that greater 
opportunity for its acquaintance might 
be given in our metropolis. J. 1. 0. 


Broussa, TURKEY. 

With much gratitude for the sound 
reading materials of my favorite paper, 
M. N. 


Beirasr, IRELAND. 
We are immensely pleased with P 
paper. G. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
[ have taken The Christian Union many 
years 


Giascow, SCOTLAND. 
I could not do without the paper, which 


is an old friend and doubly weleome in a 
foreign land. Mrs. C. P. H. 


CHILI. 
Allow me to inelose cheque on New 
Haven National Bank for ten dollars, 
which please pass to my credit and advise 


me when the next payment is to be due. 


Riva, Lago p1 GArpa, | 

Sourn Tyro.t, AUSTRIA, 
More than all my other papers from 
London, New York, and Boston, I value 
the Union, as the best digest of American 
news, not to speak of its higher value as a 

R. B. H. 


religious paper. 


Orrawa, CANADA, 

I inclose $1.50, which please apply to 
renewal of my subscription to The Chris- 
tian Union, the best paper that comes into 
my house. May you prosper in full ac- 
cordance with your merits. J. M. O. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S 
EXCHANGES 


AND OTHER SOURCES. 
OF DECISION. 


It has been well said that “purpose is 
the edge and point of character—the su- 
perscription on the letter of talent ; that 
character without it is blunt or torpid, and 
that genius without it is bullion—splen- 
did but uncireulating.” Even errors— 
if they imply nothing criminal or of evil 
intent—may be translated into something 
splendid, something magnificent, by virtue 
of decision. When Mr. Disraeli, in his 
first great effort inthe House of Com- 


mons, met not only with unsympathetic |] 


listeners, but with contempt so complete 
that he was compelled to sit down with 
his oration unfinished, he drew his hat 
over his eyes, and, with a resolute shake 
of the head, said to himself rather than 
to the House of Commons, “The day will 
come when you will hear me.” And in 
spite of rebuffs, many and severe, he per- 
sisted in getting on his legs on every 
available opportunity, attacked those who 
had supported as well as those who had 
opposed him, and thus, by grand decision 
and magnificent audacity, he translated 
his failure into a training for suecess—a 
success which, not improbably, future 
historians will find to be somewhat quali- 
fied by the faith which Mr. Disraeli car- 


ried to an extreme, based on the convic- | § 


tion that this decision and magnificent 
audacity could atone for great errors in 


statesmanship. He certainly never 
showed that “habitual indecision which 
has been called the chief evidence of 
weakness ; evincing either a want of ca- 
pacity to apprehend what is best, or a 
want of energy to pursue it.” 

“Strike the iron while it is hot,” says 
the old proverb. There is a propitious 
moment, when outer circumstances, like 
the heated iron, are soft and pliant ; de- 
cision, directed by insight, is as a ham- 


Y | mer in the skilled hand to mold them to 


its pattern.—[ Way to Fortune. 


GRINDINGS FROM THE FUNNY MEN’S 
MILL. 


_ Doctor—* Now, you must rise by day- 
light, go to the springs and drink the 
waters, eat plain food only, and be very 
careful about your diet. And, mind you, 
one cigar a day, no more—be particular 
about that. I'll call again in three days. 
If you want me sooner send forme.” On 
the third day the doctor returns. “ Well,” 
says he, “how are you getting along ?” 
Patient—“ Very satisfactorily, doctor.” 
Doctor—“ You don’t find the regimen 
hard to adhere to, do you?” Patient— 
“It wouldn’t be if I didn't have to smoke 
the one cigar a day. I never could bear 
tobacco.”—[Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

The Chinese word for “hash” is the 
longest and most difficult word to pro- 
nounce in the language. In the English 
language it is the most difficult word to 
define.—[ Albany Journal. 

_ Highwaymen attacked an up-river phy- 
sician the other night and compelled him 
to surrender his watch and pocketbook. 
This gave the local paper a magnificent 
opportunity to head the account : “Given 
up by the Doctor.”—[Yonkers States- 


man. 

Old lady (to druggist’s boy)—“I want 
to git a leetle paint, boy.” Boy— 
“ Yes’um ; face or fence ?”—[Life. 


BEECHERISMS. 


The more important an animal is to be, 
the lower is its start. Man, the noblest 
of all, is born lowest. 

Flowers are the sweetest things that 
God ever made, and forgot to put a soul 
into. 


The monkey is an organized sarcasm 
upon the human race, with variations 
multitudinous. 


The great art of managing a congrega- 
tion lies in this: be 
self, and keep them ears and 


then they will not need any managing. 


The wide pasture is but separate spears 
of grass; the sheeted bloom of the 
prairies but isolated flowers. However 
small, that cannot be insignificant iudivid- 
ually without which greatness would not 
be great, nor beautifulness beautiful. 


Newton sat in an orchard; and an 
apple, plumping down on his head, started 
a train of thought which opened the heav- 
ens tous. Had it been in California, the 
size of the apples there would have saved 
him the trouble of much thinking there- 
after, perhaps opening the heavens to him 
and not to us. 


A Dangerous Blockade. 


There is always danger ahead when the b 

tubes that conduct from the throat to the lungs are 
blockaded. Bronchitis is an obstinate chronic malady 
which begets a viscid secretion in the throat and air 
passages, constantly increasing, unless got rid of by 
oy treatinent, and liable to produce suffocation. 
nearly is the complaint akin to consumption in its 
manifestations that physicians have sometimes been 
ed into confounding it with that m y. For it, as 
well as for every other affection of the throat and 
lungs, Scott's Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil, pleas- 
ant to the taste and not liable to rancidity, is a sov- 
ereign remedy. Harmoniously combined with it are 
the yosunecpnites of Lime and Soda, renovants of 
health and flesh of the first order, the phosphorus 
which they contain ably seconding that in the Emul- 
sion as a f constituent. Wasting diseases of chil- 
dren and adults, rheumatism, scrofula, are among the 
wlies which, according to the attestation of the 
f ty, eradicable by it, if 
é remedy be resorte n due season and u " 
tematically. 


A Matter Worth Considering. 


With the revival of business this mont 
of the Provident Fund Society of 230 At New 
York, are active in sending risks to cover accidents 
and loss of life by accident. Nearly ten thousand 
licies are“now in force, and they are being issued at 
he rate of 150 per day. “The plan on which the Provi- 
dent Fund operates is unique, and sses many 
elements of popularity. Twelve pF per annum 
entitles the licy-holder to $25 weekly indemnity in 
case of accident, and if the accident prove f the 
heirs of deceased will receive $5,000. The President 
ot Se society, Mr. A. N. Lockwood, is an expert — 

e Own among insurance writers, and to 

ability in that line much of the success of the societ 


is due, and although onl 
three years old it has e 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The silk manufactory at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., has the deepest well in this 
country ; that is, it is 3,700 feet deep and 
eight inches diameter, but at a depth of 
150 feet from the surface a sedimentary 
sandstone was struck, which continued the 
whole depth, and water was never ob- 
tained. At St. Louis there is a well 3,108 
feet deep, which yields an abundance of 
sulphur water. 

—Probably the tallest chimney in the 
world is one that is being erected at East 
Newark. Its diameter at the base is 
twenty-eight feet, and it is to be nine feet 
in diameter at the top. It is to be of 
solid brick to an altitude of 310 feet. A 
cast-iron rim twenty feet in diameter and 
a bell will surmount the whole, making 
the total altitude of the structure 335 
feet. One million seven hundred thou- 
cand bricks will be used inits construction, 
and its cost will be 385,000. 

—Missionary Beach, of China, claims 
to have succeeded in representing the 
Chinese spoken language by a system of 
clear and simple phonetic symbols, fash- 
ioned after the Pitman style. It is said 
that an educated foreigner can learn the 
system in from two to five hours. 

—At the London Conference it was 
stated that all countries are now practically 
open to missionaries, with more or less of 
Iiberty to introduce Christianity, except 
Thibet. This country, with ten millions 
of people, is barred against entrance. But 
the British and Foreign Bible Society has 
translated the Seriptures into the Thibe- 
tan language, and now has a warehouse 
filled with Bibles printed in that tongue. 

—Mr. Everett Hayden, of the Hydro- 
graphic Bureau, in a recent lecture before 
the Franklin Institute, gave some inter- 
esting data concerning the remarkable 
drift of ocean derelicts. For example, 
the ship “ Ada Iredale ” caught fire from 
spontaneous combustion, was abandoned, 
drifted 2,423 miles in eight months, was 
towed into port, and continued to burn 
for eleven months longer, then was re- 
paired and made into a handsome bark, 
which is doing good service in the Chinese 
trade. Another vessel drifted 3,521 miles 
in eleven months and ten days. 

—An interesting section of petrified wood 
stands a short distance behind the main 
entrance door of Tiffany’s. The block is 
an immense one, weighing 4,200 pounds, 
and measuring 404 by 33 inches, and 34 
inches high. it is of agatized wood, and 
came from the petrified forests at Chal- 
cedony Park, Arizona, near Corriza, and 
twenty miles from the nearest railroad 
station. 

—The jury of the Munich International 
Exhibition have bestowed a gold medal 
upon Mr. Whistler for his work, and the 
following is the redoubtable Whistler's 
recognition of the distinction : 
beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter officially informing me that the 
committee award me a second-class gold 
medal. Pray convey my sentiments of 
tempered and respectable joy to the gen- 
tlemen of the committee, and my com- 
plete appreciation of the second-class 
compliment paid me. I have, sir, the 
honor to be your most humble and obedi- 
ent servant, J. McNem Waistcer.” 

—A Philadelphia judge recently alluded 
to the following curious but suggestive 
fact: “At the present day lotteries are 
held only by two classes of people—very 
religious people and very bad people ; 
and, strange to say, the most difficult 
thing is to eradicate them among the first- 
named class.” A story told of the late 
Dean Richmond illustrates the observa- 
tion of the learned judge. He attended a 
chureh fair, and after looking with baffled 
wonder at all the “grab bags,” “ring 
cakes,” “wheels of fortune,” “ fishing 
ponds,” and similar devices, called one of 
the deacons into the minister’s study and 
said: “ Now, look here, I don’t under- 
stand any of these games you are playing 
at this festival, but if you will sit down 
and play a game of old sledge with me, 
the winnings shall go to the church.” 

—As delicate a charity as I remember 
was the act of a gruff, taciturn old physi- 
cian in a Colorado mining town. A poor, 
aged parson was carefully attended by 
the irritable doctor. When the preacher 
had sufficiently recovered to dispense 
with further medical attention, he asked 
for his bill. “ Your bill? Here it is,” 


said the doctor, opening his pocketbook | 


and handing the minister’s wife a ten- 
dollar bill—[Chicago America. 


—Off the stage as well ason, Mr.Warren \ 


won the affection of those with whom he 
came in contact. Nota few stories are 
told of him which show him in the pleas- 
ant light of a genial and kindly gentle- 
man, and often as a witty one. His | 
retort toa lady who remonstrated with 
him for not going more into society is 
worth recording: “Why should I go 
about ?” Mr. demanded. “ Be- 
cause everybody wants to meet you,” | 
was the reply. “If you would only give 
us a chance we should be delighted to | 
lionize you.” “Qh, well,” returned the 
comedian, “it’s much better as it is; I 
never knew of but one man who was not | 
spoiled by being lionized.” “Who was 
that ?” she asked. “ The prophet Dan- , 
— Letter to the Providence 
Journal. 

—There are eight mission ships now 
cruising in the North Sea, each a combi- | 
nation of church, chapel, temperance hall, 
and dispensary. 

—The Paris Exhibition of 1889 is to 
have a great globe one millionth life size . 
It will be so large as to occupy a dea of 
space in the Champ de Mars, and will be 
arranged so that it can be turned around. 

—It is rumored that Dr. Bryennios, the 
learned Metropolitan of Nicomedia, has 
made even a more important discovery 
thanthat of “The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” which he found in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher some time ago. 
What the new discovery is has not yet 
been made known. 


— 
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“Used Up,” 


‘Tired Out,” Energy,” and simi- 
lar expressions, whenever heard, indi- 
cate a lack of vital force, which, if not 
remedied in time, may lead to com- 
plete physical and nervous prostration. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best medi- 
cine to vitalize the blood, build up the 
tissues, and make the weak strong. 


* For nearly three months I was con- 
fined to the house. One of the most 
celebrated physicians of Philadelphia 
failed to discover the cause of my 
trouble or afford relief. I continued in 
a bad way until about a month ago 
when I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It acted like a charm. I have 
gained flesh and strength and feel ever 
so much better. Shall continue using 
the Sarsaparilla until completely cured.’ 
—John V. Craven, Salem, N. J. 

“TI find Avyer’s Sarsaparilla to be an 
admirable remedy for the cure of blood 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the | 
work every time.’’— E. L. Pater, M.D., | 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


Be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. | 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Warranted absolutely pur — 
Cocoa, from which the excess o 
Oil has been removed. It hasthre 
times the strength of Cocoa mixec © 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Suga: 
and is therefore far more ecopom! 
im sal, costing ‘ess than one cent « 

cup. It ie delicious, nourishin- 
strengthening, easily digested, an 
Madioirably adapted for invalids a: 
well as for persons in health. 


Seld by Grocers everywhere, | 
BAKER Dorchester. Mass 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERs. 


This old and ever-popular remedy is not a | 
rum bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 


_ juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 


potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney | 
disorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle, 
or six for $5.00, 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO, 


So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


= 


Remarkable as a 

FLESH PRODUCER, 
Persons gain rapidly 

~ = while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Finest 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSOMPTION,SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILATY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 


ALL Scott & Bowne, NewYork, 


“PERFECT” FURNACES, 


(Trade Mark) 
10 Vears in Advance 
“re made by 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


232 and 2314 Water St... New Vork. 
&4 Lake st., Chicago. 


Healthful, Powerful, Durable. 
No Gas, No Dust. 
Wonderfully successful Heaters. 
Established i837 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


BOLTON’S PATENT 


HOT WATER HEATER 


THE BEST IN AMERICA. 


Ja 


The Hot Water System of heating is the 
most Healthful, Economical, Durable and safe. 

The Bolton Hot Water Meater is simpiicity 
itself. It requires less attention than an ordinary 
base burner stove. 

COMBINATION CAS MACHINE. 
For lighting Churches, Opera Hlouses, Llotels, Fac- 
tories, Suburban and Country Kesidences, Ete., and 
furnishing fuel for light factory work. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists, 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Those answering an Adrertise- 
ment will confer @ favor upon the 
idvertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise- 
ment in The Christian Union, 


Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 


Sr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 


MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 


Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


“ive Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


lst. Camel's Hair and Woo! are twice as warm 
is the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 
2d. They protect the body against excessive 
neat and sgainst drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature, 
3d. They are an important protection against 
colis, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 
4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are natura/d colors and contain no dyes. 
Sth. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 
Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue w th Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


7 (CLUMBIA 
ICYCLES - 
GE al RICYCLES 


~_ TANDEMS 


GUARANTEED =HIGHEST GRADE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
Pope Mra.Co. 


Brancy||'2 WARREN st. NEW YORK 
Houses||291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
; SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


¢ You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
» languages eat for every-day and business con- 
Yersation, by Dr. Ricw. Roskntuan’s celebrated 
MEISTEKSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
each , with privilege of answers to all ques- 


> 


L., Bcents. Liberal terms to teachers, 


* MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, Mass. ¢ 


+> 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
fPromotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Hair to its Youthful 
Prevents and] 
5%e. and $ 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


HOOK& HASTINGS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


¢ the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnat:, and of over 1,400 


CHURCH ORGAN 


“very part of the country. We invite attention toour 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 to $1000 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
for allinforimation connected with our art. Duscaip- 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished-on ap- 
plication, Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 


ficShane Beil Foundry 


Send for Price and Catalogue. Addr... 
cSHANE ”.. 
Baltimore, 


CLINTON H. MENBELY BELL COMPANY, 


M le of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 


tions, and correction of exercises, Sample we art 
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